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Th subject matter of this book originally appeared in a series of articl 

The Evening Telegram. It is the first time in the history of Toronto that 

of the city have been so authentically and carefully written. Hach arti 
photographic likeness of the pastor and of the exterior and interior of the 
gether with a mass of historical facts that makes the book valuable as a met 
ference. The origin of each church is carefully traced. a full description of | 
is given, beautiful and impressive services are minutely described ; in short, 
historical, descriptive and incidental matter is here offered that commends - th 
versally. The articles were written and illustrated at great expense, but 1 
presented to the public at a price that brings it within the reach of all, and it 
dn che faith that its merits will commend it to the reader.» 
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SKETCHES IN CITY CHURCHES. 


CHURCHES OF THE CITY. 


THEIR PASTORS AND PEOPLE—ORIGIN AND 
ADVANCE OF THE METROPOLITAN CONGRE- 
GATION — AN EVENING SERVICE ILLUS- 
TRATED BY PEN AND PENCIL—POINTS IN 
THE SERMON. 
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At the north-west corner of Queen and 
‘Church streets is the property formerly 
known as the McGill square, and on which 
is now erected the magnificent Metropolitan 
Methodist church. The architectural style 
is Gothic, of the French type, imposing and 
yet graceful. The building is constructed 
after a draught prepared by E. Langley, and 
was put up by éolin Searing; it is built of 
white brick, with stone dressing, is 208 feet 
in its entire length and 70 feet wide; it is 


REV. E. A. STAFFORD. 


80 feet in height, and the tower is 180 feet 
to the top of the pinnacles. It is a model of 
architectural beauty, and being entirely iso- 
lated from other buildings its symmetrical 
proportions are more readily appreciated. 
It is one of the principal objects of interest 
to all visitors, and with its well-kept and 
spacious lawns never fails to elicit admira- 
tion. 
A COSY CHURCH. | 

For elegance, comfort and convenience the 
interior is in keeping with the architectural 
beauty of the exterior. The audience cham- 
ber is spacious, and yet it gives one the feel- 
ing of cosiness due, doubtless, to the rich- 
ness of the furnishings. It has a seating/ 
capacity of 2,200, including 300 that can be 
accommodated by the draw seats; and the 
acoustic property of the room is so excellent 
that an ordinary conversational tone can be 
distinctly heard from one end to the other. 
The largest audiences the building ever con- 
tained were those attending the Jones-Small 
meetings. Itis estimated that when Rey. 
Sam Small preached his last sermon there 
over 2,500 people were present. 

With the exception of a few seats in the 
gallery the pews are upholstered, in Turkey 
red, and the floor throughout the entire 
building is neatly carpeted. 

Back of the main building is the Sunday- 
school room, furnished with all modern ap- 
pliances for work in that line, while to the 
sides are class-rooms, and on the upper floor 
the parlours of the church—a series of com- 
municating rooms for social entertainments 
and charitable work ; a kitchen with a com- 
plete outfit of culinary apparatus, conveni- 
ent retiring rooms, and every conceivable 
appurtenance for church work are at hand, 
and the whole under systematic arrangement 
and control. This building is heated by 
steam, the main building by hot air. 

MONUMENT OF MUSICAL SKILL. 

The organ inthis church is one of the 
finest on this continent, both in its mechani- 
cal structure and in the power as weil as the 
delicacy and refinement of its voicing. It is 
28 feet wide, 35 feet high, has 3,315 pipes; 
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nine of which are each 16 feet; and one of 


53 speaking stops gives a 32 foot pipe effect. 


It is the largest and most complete organ in 
the Dominion, and cost, including the water 
engine and blowing apparatus, $15,000. An 
idea of its greatness is seen from the fact 


that the organ of the great Strasbourg cathe- 
dral has only 46 stops, and that of the Tem- 
ple Church, of London, 47. 
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Mr. F. H. Torrington presides with mas-/ 
terful skill; with a thorough knowledge of 
its construction and with the ability to de- 
velop its possibilities, the noble instrument. 
controlled by his manipulation grandly 
voices the praise due to Him to whom its 
service is dedicated. 

ORIGIN OF THE METROPOLITAN. 

Seventeen years ago at the corner of Ade- 
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THE METROPOLITAN CHURCH. 


laide street and Toronto was a Methodist 
church under the pastorate of Rev. Wm. 
Stephenson. _ For necessary reasons the 
building was sold to the Loan Company, 
now still in possession. Drs. Rose, Ryerson, 
Taylor and Punshon, the latter President of 
Wesleyan Conference, originated a scheme 
to select representative men from the trustee 
boards of the city Methodist. churches with 
the view of building a large church which 
should, more than any other, be a strong- 
hold of that denomination in this city. 
Meetings were held and such representatives 
appointed and organized into a board of 
trustees with Mr. James Paterson, from the 


Richmond street church, Mr. W. T. Mason. 


SS 


and Mr. A. W. Lauder as the financial com- 
mittee. These three gentlemen, the last. 
two named now deceased, purchased the 
property and conducted all the financial 
operations of the new movement which has 
resulted in the erection of a building which 
is the pride of Camadian Methodism to-day. 
So great is its pride in this denominational 
monument that the general cause of Metho- 
dism was not only glorified by its erection, ~ 
but its architecture and general arrangement 
were imitated in other places and it stimu- 
lated and built up Methodism in the Domin- 
ion to a very great extent. 
OTHER FINANCIAL HEROES. 
The original purpose was to sell that part. 
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of the square next Queen street for villa 
fots and use the income for the building 
fund. However, by means of the self-sacri- 
ficing spirit of this committee, its energy 
and fidelity and the noble efforts of -Drs. 
Punshon, Ryerson and others, the building 
‘was completed without this sacrifice. Dr. 
Wood was instrumental, with this commit- 
‘tee, in securing a loan from the Star Life In- 
surance Company at six per cent. when 
money was rated at nine per cent. and eleven 
‘per cent. The Bank of Montreal, which 
‘held this land by mortgage, sold it to the 
new corporation for $26,000. The total cost 
of the building, including $15,000 for the 
organ, was about $180,000. At first the in- 
‘tention was to put up a building for about 
$40,000, but as the work went on it grew 
_ under the pressure of necessity until it 
reached four times that sum. And it went 
~son under considerable protest from Metho- 
‘dists themselves who considered the whole 
scheme a most extravagant one. As the 
work approached its termination and the 
finances were skilfully arranged and econo- 
_ mically administered the opposition narrow- 
ed itself until it entirely disappeared and 
the issue of the scheme proved a grand suc- 
CeSS. 
INCIPIENT INCIDENTS. 

When the Committee on Purchase went 
‘to see Mr. G. W. Yarker about the land 
‘they delayed buying until he said : 

**Gentlemen, you must decide very soon, 
‘for I may be able to sell the land.” 

Shortly afterwards the committee became 
aware that there were probable buyers (and 
it has been thought since that the Roman 
Catholics had a longing in the direction of 
that piece of land) so upon their own re- 
-sponsibility they bought the property lest 
_the opportunity might escape. Mr. Yarker 
generously secured, by his recommendation, 
a reduction in the rate of interest amounting 
to about $500. 

Most of the original membership came 
from the Adelaide street church. 

In the ravine which then ran through Mc- 
Gill square a temporary tabernacle was 
built and in this the new congregation wor- 
shipped until the church was finished. 

The corner stone was laid August 24th, 
1870, and the church was opened for service 
in 1872, with Rev. Dr. Potts as pastor, the 
late W. T. Mason as treasurer, and James 
Paterson as pew steward, and later, as trea- 
surer. Dr. Briggs was the next pastor, then 
Dr. Potts again, then Rev. Hugh Johnston, 
and now Rev. E. A. Stafford. 

High moral purpose, fidelity, energy and 
ability—these made the movement a success 
from the very start, and very much of the 
success is due to these qualities as exhibited 


~ 


by Rev. Dr. Punshon. The number of mem- 
bers at present is 800. 
METROPOLITAN MONEY MATTERS. 

The principal officers at present are J. B. 
Willmott, treasurer, Wm. Lawrence, pew 
steward, T. G. Mason, secretary. The 
‘“envelope system” is the one in use to col- 
lect pew rents, although liberty is given the 
subscribers, of whom there are about 200, to 
pay as suits their convenience. When the 
reports of the last, fiscal year were made it 
was shown that $4,139 43 were received for 
pew rents and $3,462 99 from collections ; 
the Ladies’ Aid Society collected $1,458 97, 
the Sabbath school contributed $838 06 and, 
besides this, raised $554 38 for missions ; 
$612 47 were raised for the poor, and $3,382 
were subscribed towards the church debt. 
During the Conference year, 1885-6, $17,- 
712 98 were contributed for local purposes 
and $5,921 19 to the missionary and other 
societies of the Methodist connexion, making 
the contribution for one year $23,634 17. 

AN EVENING SERVICE. 

The Sunday evening before Thanksgiving 
day was just crisp enough to make a brisk 
walk to church enjoyable. The streets were 
thronged with people wending their way to 
the church of their. selection while from all 
quarters of the city the chiming hells made 
the air melodious. The peals came from the 
belfry where hung the vocal monster conse- 
crated by bishop and priest ; they came from 


} lotty turrets whose cross-crowned pinnacles 


buried themselves in the star-lit heavens ; 
they came from the rude tower of the un- 
pretending chapel on the outskirts of this 
“‘city of churches;” now with sonorous 
sound and then with sweetly running caden- 
ces; now with aclangour almost rude and 
yet all ringing together with a harmonious 
blending that made the air tremulous with 
sweet sound, 

Down into the heart of the city amid this 
flood of melody, and following the current 
of church-goers, a reporter found himself in 
the gallery of the Metropolitan church. An 
usher, composedly leaning against a pillar, 
was asked : 

‘* Are the seats free ?” 

‘* No, the pews are all rented,” was his 
reply, a reply given without any effort on 
his part to direct the little company of 
strangers standing before him. Their em- 
barrassment was relieved by another but 
very courteous usher, who came up and 
kindly said : 

‘*Shall I show you to seats?” 

‘If you please; thank you,” and excel- 
lent seats were given. 

HOW THE CHURCH LOOKED. 

Coming in from the cool air the first im- 

pression was one of comfort and cosiness, 
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The light and warmth and general air of 
restfulness about the room are very agree- 
able. The reflection cast by a hundred jets 
of light made the room brilliant, and yet it 
was a brilliancy mellowed into softness by 
the furnishing. The light fell in fitful 
gleams upon the massive organ and brought 
out in splendid tone its magnificent struc- 
ture ; it bathed the whole room, chancel, 
nave and gallery in a flood of beauty and 
fell upon the baptismal font like a benedic- 
tion of purity. 

Quickly and decorously the people assem- 
bled and were waited upon by ready ushers 
until 780 were seated below and 600 in the 
gallery. A notice in the vestibules requests 
that no ene will leave during the service 
and no one enter during prayer. This spirit 
animated the general congregation, for it 
was a devotional gathering ; many after en- 
tering bowed the head fora moment’s silent 
prayer, while others knelt for that purpose. 
The young people, however, generally took 
it for granted. The character of the con- 
gregation, so far as dress and conduct indi- 
cate, gave an on-looker the impression of a 
comfortable, well-to-do class of people, and 
well-bred, a congregation thoroughly in ac- 
cord with the style and extent of the ma- 
terial building itself. Here and there a very 
poor person was noticed, that is, a very 
poorly-dressed person ; but he felt as if he 
had come into a strange, beautiful, bright 
palace, and his manner showed a sort of 
dazed uncomfortableness, 
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AN EVENING SERVICE. 

‘‘T wonder what very poor people think 
and how they feel when they come into a 
beautiful place of worship like this,” said 
the visitor to a bright little miss who accom- 
panied him, 

‘‘ Wasn’t Jesus a very poor man himself ?” 
was the whispered reply-query while the 
organ voluntary was being plaved. Sud- 


denly remembering that he was there as a 
chronicler, not as a critic, attention was next 
given to the 

CONDUCT OF THE SERVICE. 

The organ voluntary was moderate in se- 
lection, of no special artistic value, but 
correctly played. The pastor, Rev. Mr. 
Stafford, quietly entered, and calmly looked 
over his audience. The hymns are bulletined 
above the pulpit, and back of the organist, 
and the first one so recorded was 13. 

“To God, the only wise, 
Our Saviour and our King,” 

and when the number was announced, wag 
played, then read by the minister. Almost 
every person in the church had the use of a 
hymn book ; if he did not. own one he was 
kindly offered the use of his neighbour’s,. 
and no one was neglected in this hospitable 
service. The choir regularly numbers 90 ; 
on this occasion 70 were present; the hymn 
was sung to a substantial tune and with 
heartiness and enjoyment, the congregation 
very generally uniting. After this hymna 
fervent prayer was offered. Originally it 
was the Methodist custom to kneel during 
prayer, but now the large majority simply 
incline the head either upon the hand or the 
pew in front. Nearly everybody so inclined. 
this particular evening ; here and there one 
sat upright and immovable, but he may have 
been just as reverent as those young men 
who peeped above their books or those 
young ladies who made a balcony of the 
choir balustrade and lattice-work of their 
fingers in order to arrange for Juliet glances: 
towards the tenor and basso Romeos op- 
posite. The decorum was perfect, however, 
throughout the vast audience during the 
entire service. Failure to provide adequate 
ventilation made the atmosphere in the gal- 
lery very uncomfortable, so that a few ladies 
were obliged to leave in order to get relief. 
Others resorted to fans, and a few fell into 
the arms of Morpheus. 


A BLANK FOOL. ; 

An organ refrain followed the Lord’s 
prayer, in which the congregation united 
and Mr. Stafford then read the announce- 
ments of 15 or 20 meetings for that week 
alone, and these appointments indicate the 
continuous healthy activity of the church. 
‘*Come and let us return unto the Lord,” 
was an anthem sung by the choir. The. 
chorus was massive, not delicately shaded, 
here and there a lapse in the harmony, but 
upon the whole well sung to an aceompani- 
ment correct in every particular. Mr. Staf- 
ford then read a lesson from Proverbs 26, 
interlarding his reading with free comments. 
like these :-— 

‘Honour don’t show ona fool; many a 
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{ man honoured is more dishonoured than be- 
| fore.” 


“God Almighty rules this world, and 
He'll take care of the curses.” 

‘Tf a person doubts that what he does is 

right it is a sin for him to do it, though it 
be actually right. 
. “The reasoning that depraves men al- 
ways pleads for the near instead of the 
listant, the present instead of the future, 
pleasure instead of strength by self-denial, 
the body instead of the soul, time instead 
of eternity. 

‘* Every person has by the gift of God a 
tpiritual discernment.” 

MiNisixkR OF THE METROPOLITAN. 

After the singing of another hymn Mr. 
Stafford rose to preach the sermon. He isa 
man near middle life, of very slender build, 
with features well outlined, high forehead, 
pale countenance, not an animated face but 
one bespeaking a stern, determined disposi- 
tion—not the sternness of thought so much 
as of will. His manner in the pulpit is easy 
if not graceful. While Mr. Stafford is not 
an orator he is a most interesting speaker ; 
while there is a @earth of rhetorical finish 


yand graceful outline there are, on the other 


hand, an earnestness and consecration of 
purpose and a sincerity of soul that seriously 
impress his hearers. His style of address is 
the conversational, and hence he is under- 
stood by every one in his large audiences. 
A little boy in the gallery was so interested 
iu one part of the sermon that he actually 
leaned forward to surely catch every word. 
He used no notes on this occasion and spoke 
without the least degree of embarrassment. 
His voice lacks depth and breadth and is 
just tinged with a nasal quality, but yet he 
is distinctly heard. His gestures are few 
and his method is debarred from oratorical 
animation by a frail body. 
WHAT HE SAYS. 
Mr. Stafford’s sermon, based on the text, 


_** He thought within Himself,” was a 


thoughtful production, illustrated in plain, 
every-day, intelligible style, with here and 
there a humorous deliverance creating laugh- 
ter all over the building, and occasionally 
with a flavour of Sam Jonesabout it. Some 
things he said were :- 

‘Tf, as wealth increases, man begins to 
reason, then danger comes.” 


‘God save women from being fashionable. 


If there ever was a fashionable Christian, 
God help her; her cup is upset and her 
brains run out.” ' 

** There are two sides to every question ; 
one story is good until another istold. The 
devil never invented bigger lies than these, 
If a defaulter tells me there are two sides to 
his question I will give you who have bigger- 


toed boots than mine a chance to come to 
my help. There is no excuse for theft.” 

‘* Decision of character is necessary for the 
young. It is well for a boy of 16 to debate 


as to his professional or business life ; a man 


of 40 who debates has a lost life.” 

*¢ We must not trifle with our inward con- 
victions by reasoning with ourselves. First 
impressions as to righteousness are true and/ 
of God.” 

The sermon was full of excellent and help- 
ful thought, eagerly listened to and evident- 
ly much enjoyed. After another anthem, 
which was finely sung, with better harmony 
and better expression, the collection was re- 
ceived, another hymn sung and the benedic- 
tion pronounced. A prayer meeting was 
announced and all invited te remain, but 
only a few availed themselves of the invita- 
tion. With the organ grandly pouring out 
a volume of sweet sounds, the light of the 
beautiful church was changed for the light 
of God’s beautiful stars as the immense con- 
gregation went out into the night to carry 
with it helpful influences for the weeks 
struggle. 


NO II.—SAINT ANDREW'S. 
PEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES OF PASTORS AND 
PEOPLE — THE SERVICE DESCRIBED — 
STRENGTH OF THE CONGREGATIONS. 
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REV. 

A very popular misapprehension exists in. 
this city as to the terms ‘‘old” and ‘‘new” 
when applied to the two St. Andrew’s Pres- 


D. J. MACDONNELL, 


The one at Carlton and 
Jarvis streets is called ‘fold St. Andrew’s,’”” 
whereas it is really the ‘‘new St. Andrew’s”’; 


and this latter title does not belong, as is 


byterian churches. 


' commonly imagined, to the one at King amt 
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Simcoe streets, which, in fact, is ‘‘old St. | member of the Legislative Assembly of 1830, 
Andrew’s.” The authentic data in the his- | and connected with the Church of Scotland. 
tory of Presbyterianism in this city, which | One Sunday morning while on his way to 
data have been collated for The Telegram, : the Episcopal church, he passed the ruins of 
will verify the above statement. All Pres- | the former Parliament House and the sight 
byterian churches bearing the name St. | suggested to him the possibility of securing 
Andrew’s, bear it because he was the patron | the ruined building and converting it into a 
- saint of Scotland. ‘place of worship in connection “with his 
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Fifty years ago when the population of | favourite church. Perhaps the contempla- 
Toronto was 5,000, and when it was con-| tion of these ruins detained him; at all 
events he was late at church and just as he 


ene eth called ‘‘ Muddy Little York.” 

t but Presbyteri - , 

ere was but one Presbyterian congrega entered the Episcopalian clerk was reading 
the 132nd Psalm :— 


tion in the city, and it was organized in 
1821. Hon. Wm. Morris, of Perth, was a 
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“ay wil not go into my house, nor to my bed 


ascend ; 

No soft repose shall close my eyes, nor sleep my 
eyelids bend, } 

‘Till for the Lord’s design’d abode I mark the 


destin’d und, 
ale a decent place of rest for Jacob’s God have 
- found.” 


Burdened with the suggestions awakened 


_ by the old building it seemed to Mr. Morris 


as if the Church of England were voicing 
the duty of the Church of Scotland. The 
coincidence so impressed him that the im- 
pression became an inspiration to him; the 
next day he called a meeting of his as- 
sociates, who were of like faith, an organi- 
zation was formed, subscriptions received, 
and the list bears the names of some of the 
most prominent men of that time, among 
them the men of the 71st and 79th Highland 
regiments then stationed at York. 


HISTORY OF THE OLD CHURCH. 
Thus the accidental reading of those par- 


ticular lines on that particular Sunday 


morning just as a certain man who happened 
to be late was entering an Episcopalian 
church, originated the Presbyterian church 
in Toronto. The corner stone of the build- 
ing was laid in June, 1830. It was an un- 
pretending brick building, plastered exter- 
nally to represent stone, with a tower and 
steeple, erected at the south-west corner of 
Adelaide and Church streets. The church 
was dedicated one year later with Rev. Wm. 
Rintoul as the first pastor. Rev. Wm. T. 
Leach, who afterwards became an Anglican 
minister, was the second and Rey. Dr. Jno. 
Barclay, still living in this city, but in feeble 
health, was the next and he occupied the 
pastorate 28 years. 


When the corner stone was removed a few 
years ago fragments of the Freeman and 
Clazette were found wrapped around the bot- 
tle which contained, among other things, 
the names of the first trustees. They were: 
—James F. Smith, Thomas Carfrae, Jr., 
Jacob Latham, Alexander Murray, John 
Ewart, Hugh Carfrae, Walter Rose. The 
minute book of 1830 is kept in the archives 
of St. Andrew’s Church, on King street, and 
is an interesting, neatly-written book with 
the money matters all recorded in Halifax 
currency. 


When, in 1843, a large portion of the 


- Presbyterian church in Scotland seceded 


and formed what is known as the Free 
Church in Scotland, Rev. Dr. Burns came 
over to Canada as a representative of this 
latter church, and advocated a disruption of 
St. Andrew’s, while Rev. Dr. Norman Mac- 
Leod came to represent the old church. It 
may be said, incidentally, that the Reform 
ers naturally inclined to the Free Church of 


; 
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Scotland, while the Conservatives remained 
oyal to the Church of Scotland. 
SECESSION IN TORONTO. 

The representation of Dr. Burns met with 
so much sympathy that, in 1844, a consider- 
able portion of St. Andrew’s congregation 
withdrew and declared its allegiance to the 
Free Church. The outgoing party united 
with the Irish Presbyterian church, and 
together they formed what is known as 
Knox church. Later the Irish element of 
Knox church withdrew and formed Cooke’s 
church. 

Among the prominent disruptionists were 
Hon. John McMurrich, Hon. Isaac Buchanan, 
James Shaw, Wm. Ross and Peter Brown. 
Among those who remained loyal to the old 
church were Hon. Chief Justice McLean, 
Lieut.-Col. E. W. Thompson, John Cameron, 
John Robertson, John Jacques and Hugh 
Scobie, all deceased. Perhaps George 
Michie more than any other was instrumen- 
tal in holding the old congregation together. 
Judge Wilson, Isaac C. Gilmour and Henry 
Fowler were also classed among the loyal 
adherents, and of later date, Wm. Mitchell, 
John Kay, Alexander T. Fulton, Robert | 
Hay, Geo. H. Wilson, James Maclennan © 
and the late James Bethune. Hon. Oliver 
Mowat was at one time a manager of the 
church ; the late Angus Morrison, at one 
time mayor, also stood by the old church. 

MODERN HISTORY OF ST. ANDREW'S. 

The present pastor, Rev. D. Macdonnell, 


-B. D., was installed December 22nd, 1870. 


With his advent the old church entered 
upon a new and most successful career 
which has found a fitting culmination in the 
magnificent structure at the corner of King 
and Simcoe streets, a structure that is uot 
only a monument of glory to that particular 
denomination, but an object of pride, in this 
‘‘ city of churches,” that challenges the ad- 
miration of all visitors: A portion of the 
present site of that church was given to St. 
Andrew’s by the Government as glebe lands, 
as also were 200 acres at the Humber, which 
were sold for $21,000. The church grew so 
rapidly that it was resolved to build a more 
commodious edifice. More land was pur- 
chased at King and Simcce, the small build- 
ing that had been used as a mission school 
there was removed and building proceedings 
rapidly pushed. 

But this new movement originated a 
second secession in the old church at Ade- 
laide and Church streets. A number of 
members were opposed to the new location, 
and 58 of them declined going there. They 
bought the old church of the outgoing party 
and continued to worship in it until they 
built the present handsome edifice at Jarvis 
and Carlton streets. The corner stone at 
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King and Simcoe was laid April 20th, 1875, | feet, will seat 1,500. A noticeable feature 


~ and a year later the church was occupied. 
THE BUILDING ITSELF. 

The building has a frontage on King 
street of 82 feet, and a length of 165 feet on 
Simcoe street ; the tower is 30 feet square 
at the base, and 115 feet high; the total 
cost of the land and building was $105,- 
537 48. As may be seen from the sketch, 
it is fashioned after the Norman-Scottish 
style of architecture, with Georgetown, 
Ohio, stone and Queenston dressing, with 
columns hewn from Bay of Fundy granite. 
There is a massive simplicity about the edi- 
fice suggestive of the Saxon architectural 
style, but it has united with this the round- 
arched Gothic, the circular pillar and other 
more elegant developments of the Norman 
whose distinguishing feature is the arcade. 
The beauty of the arcade, at the main 
entrance on King street, with its polished 
granite columns and carved stone bases and 
caps is especially noticeable ; the graceful 
outline and the combination of colours pro- 
duce a very happy effect. The building is 
modelled according to the Kirkwall Cathe- 
dral in the Orkney Islands, of which, by 
the way, a relative of Mrs. Macdonnell 
was once a minister. ‘ 
HOW IT LOOKS INSIDE. 

2 ‘‘These are re- 
gular Presbyterian 
back seats, aren’t 
i they ?’ said a 
- Church of England 
lady as she en- 


| | | ene of the pews on 
the gallery last 
_ Sunday evening ; 
the only part of her 
A visible above the 
pew was the feather 
on her hat, but 
that was the fault 
of her size rather 
than the fault of 
_ the pew. 


IN THE PULPIT. 

“Did you see that young lady on the 
other side when she said her prayer ?” whis- 
pered a certain little critic with a nudge of 
her elbow against the reporter’s side. 


‘No, I didn’t.. What about her ?” 

‘* Why she came in, looked around to see 
who was noticing her, then fixed herself all 
right and slowly pulled out her handker- 
chief, gave it a graceful flourish and buried 
her face in it, leaned forward, got up and 
looked all around again,” 

There were present last Sunday evening 
about 550 people, 200 of whom sat in the 
gallery ; the auditorium, which is 104x61 


ae 


i sconced herself in 


about the assemblage was the large number 
of young people present, and they generally 
drifted, as young people mostly do, to the 
gallery. They were all orderly too; the 
general air of reverence that pervaded the 
entire congregation enveloped everyone so 
that there were no whisperings behind 
books, no glances in @ worldly direction, no 
giggling and simpering. Everyone seemed 
in duty bound to follow the service of read- 
ing and song; in fact it was most energe- 
tically followed, so far as the singing was 
concerned, by two certain beardless youths 
whose unborn voices vainly struggled to 
shape themselves into bass notes—so base 
that the rasp of a file is melody in compari- 
son; fortunately for the peace of the con- 
gregation they were not heard beyond their 
immediate neighbours. 


WHAT THE SERVICE WAS. 


The one predominant and constantly ap- 
parent feature of this St. Andrew’s organi- 
zation is the harmony of it all. There 
seems to be an organized union between the 
literal building itself, the form and manner 
of service and the very habit of the peopie 
who worship there. The solid, substantial, 
imposing, and massive character of the 
structure fitly corresponds with the inside 
furnishing ; so far is the harmonious effect 


considered that it becomes almost sombre ; 


there is very little variety or brightness of 
colour in the audience chamber to relieve 
this harmony, save the brilliancy and light 
reflected from the richly-mounted organ, 
and such as are shown in the memorial win- 
dow above the pulpit. The ceiling is blue- 
tinted, the pews, panel-work, pulpit and 
chancel furniture are finished in cherry ; the 
upholstering and carpeting are the same 
throughout the church; there is a regula- 
tion which provides for this so that uniform- 
ity may be observed, 


BEHAVIOUR OF THE PEOPLE. 


The people fall right into this spirit of 
soberness that is a + severe ; slowly, 
with dignity and propriety they entered ; 
everybody followed the reading in his own 
Bible and gave strict attention to the sing- 
ing. Three hymns and one psalm were 
sung, a short invocation, a longer prayer 
and the Lord’s prayer, said by the minister 


\ 


od 


alone, were spoken and a half hour’s sermon - 


delivered. There was no unseemly scramble: 
for hats and canes and muffs while the bene- 
diction was being pronounced ; there was no 
flinging of arms into the air and flying of 


overcoats over the pews then; the congre- | 


gation not only decorously waited until the 
‘‘amen” was said, but even after that a few 
moments were given in silent prayer, after 
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which preparations were made for depar- 
ture. Ni 

Of course then the chatter began, especi- 
ally among that part of the audience not 
masculine ; it rippled down the stairways, 
out inte the vestibule and overflowed the 
streets with a spirit as if of relief from the 
repression and of thankfulness for the natural 
privilege of talking. Here are a few waifs : 

‘*Tsn’t that a lovely organ ?’ 

‘** Did you see her laugh just before they 
began the anthem ?” 

** Hello, Jim, which way are you going ?” 

‘Oh, do come around to see me soon ?” 

** Thank you, I will.” 

‘** Now don’t forget, good-night.” 

‘**Say, Maud, did you hear those young 
fellows trying to sing bass ?” 

‘*T’m glad it’s over, mamma; why didn’t 
the Beoile go out when the minister was 
done ?” i 
THE MINISTER OF ST. ANDREW'S. 

No minister in this city is more firmly 
entrenched in the affection of his people 
than Mr. Macdonnell. When he expressed 
the hope that God would restore all men to 
heaven at last and was in danger of excom- 
munication for expressing that Christian 
hope his people defended and stood by him 
to a man ; and if he had been disciplined by 
the Presbytery they would have bought the 
present building for him and continued him 
as their pastor; since that little episode 
both pastor and people have been stronger 
and more popular than before. The congre- 
gation pays him a salary of $4,000 and gives 
him the use of the manse which was pur- 
chased by the church for $10,000, and is lo- 
cated next the building on Simcoe street. 

According to a Scotch custom the minister 
is robed ina black gown, while officiating. 
No responsive service is used in this church 
though an unsuccessful effort was made to 
introduce one a few years since. The 
Church of Scotland uses a liturgy, however, 
- introduced by Knox, who retained his pre- 
dilection for some things to which he was 
accustomed when he was a Roman Catholic 
priest. 

THE PREACHER AND THE PREACHING. 

Mr. Macdonnell is not a pulpit orator ; his 
style is easy and natural but with no con- 
siderable animation; he is more argumen- 
tative than rhetorical; though not ornate 
he is logical; there is a dignity and a 
thoughtfulness about his deliverances that 
show the thinker. There is no sensational- 
ism about his sermons ; no attempts at wit 
and no common-place anecdotes character- 
ize his pulpit. The sermon he gave last 
Sunday evening was in perfect keeping with 
the building, the people, and the genius of 
the Scottish church; he does not break the 
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universal harmony in which his pastorate is 
embosomed. : 

There was nothing original in the sermon, 
which dealt with the impotent man at the 
Pool of Bethesda, except a word of commen- 
dation for the revised version of the New 
Testament, and a suggestion that it is not 


necessary to believe that a real angel came 
‘troubled’ those 


down out of heaven and 
waters. Some of his sentences were these : 

A Judaic, pharisaic perversion of the laws 
of Moses finds no countenance from Jesus. 

The true way co understand miracles is to 
look at the person of Christ himself. 

Every church isa sort of Bethesda pool, 
which God troubles by His spirit. 

The church is a hospital where the sick, 
blind and lame are brought to be healed. 

God is here always ; i 
a revival which man may organize and ar- 
range. 

MUSIC AT ST. ANDREW'S. 

This St. Andrew’s is the mother of all 
Presbyterian churches in Toronto. 
is also distinguished as the first that intro- 
duced instrumental music into the church in 
Canada. In 1852 a Highland regiment at- 
tended the service and its band furnished 
the music ; the next year a choir was form- 
ed and a melodeon purchased; five or six 
years later a cabinet organ was introduced, 
but a prominent member objected ; the Kirk 
session sustained the organ, as also did the 
Presbytery, to which appeal was made; the 
appeal was then carried to the Synod, which 
ordered the removal of the obnoxious instru- 
ment ‘‘with as little delay as possible.” But 
it was not removed although not used ; sub- 
sequently the Synod allowed the use of an 
organ where a majority favoured its use. 
When the General Assembly in Scotland 
was debating the matter of instrumental 
music St. Andrew’s church, of ‘Toron- 
to, was quoted as an example of the success 
of instrumental music in Presbyterian 
churches. 
(now in St. Andrew’s, Guelph), succeeded 
the cabinet organ and then the present mag- 
nificent organ was erected in 1885 at a cost 
of $13,000. 

A ‘‘ LOVELY ” ORGAN. 

Although the young lady who called it a, 
“lovely” organ used the wrong adjective, 
yet she had the proper conception of the 
beauty and tone of that splendid instrument. 
It has 73 stops, 2,736 pipes, and is 42 feet 
wide, 36 feet high and 12 feet in depth; it 
has one 32 foot pipe, nine 16 foot pipes and 
19 eight foot pipes, which assure an impres- 
sive and dignified body of tone. There are 
many improved appurtenances which great- 
ly facilitate the manipulation of the instru- 
ment and purify the quality and enlarge the 
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e is not waiting for. 


And it. 


A pipe organ costing $2,200, - 
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variety of tone. The architectural structure 
harmonizes with that of the church; its 
frosted gold decoration, with the burnished 
gold bands and crimson flock, not only gives 
the organ a rich appearance, but it also 
serves to enlighten and beautify the audi- 
torium. It was built by Messrs. S. R. War- 
ren & Son, of this city, who have success- 
fully mastered the construction of the 
noblest of all instruments. 
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THE CHOIR AND ORGAN. 

The choir numbers 61 members, with Mr. 
Edward Fisher as organist. Too much can- 
not be said in praise of the anthem sung last 
Sunday evening, ‘‘ Jesus, lover of my soul,” 
both as to harmony and shading ; notwith- 
standing that the chorus lacked solidity and 
balance for the want of more bass singers, 
it was rendered exquisitely and showed the 
presence of masterly training. The volun- 


tary offertory and accompaniment were also’ 


artisticallyexecuted and could not fail to please 
with their sweet melody and refined voicing. 
‘Go AND DO THOU LIKEWISE.” 

This is the motto underneath the memorial 
window above the pulpit, erected to the 
memory of James Michie, deceased in 1883, 
who was chairman of the Building Commit- 
tee and a member of the Board of Managers 
for 22 years. There are three stained-glass 
windows, the centre of which has an illumi- 
nated portrayal of the Parable of the Good 
Samaritan and is an excellent specimen of 
workmanship. Above it is the arch sus- 
tained by polished granite pillars the entire 
window fitly blending its beauty with the 
general harmony of the building. Back of 
this window is the Sunday-school room, 46 
x 36 feet, with communicating class rooms. 
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On the ground floor. beneath this is the lec- 
ture room, seating 300, and connected there 
with the managers’ room, the minister’s 
vestry and the session rooms. — - 
FINANCIAL OPERATIONS. 

A year after Mr. Macdonnell took charge 
of St. Andrew’s church there were 230 mem- 
bers, $688 36 was contributed to missions 
and the revenue was $2,539 63. Now there 
are 318 families and more than 700 mem- 
bers ; the report for the last yeas puts the 
revenue at $18,954 34, of which amount 
$5,192 11 was received in Sunday collec- 
tions, $4,812 88 from pew rents, $6,900 was 
contributed for missions and benevolence 
and the balance was received from other 
sources. The revenue, minus the benevo- 
lent contributions, was expended for con- 
gregational purposes. There are three Sun- 
day schools, one night school, one sewing 
school and three associations, the men’s 
having a penny savings bank connected with 
it, the deposits of which are over $3,000 a. 
year. St. Mark’s mission, corner King and 
Tecumseth streets, is fostered by this church. 
The secretary of the Board of Managers is 
Wm. Mitchell, and the treasurer is Russell 
Inglis. The work is thoroughly organized 
and faithfully administered, and while it is 
done in an unobtrusive manner and devoid. 
of all sensational procedure yet it is of solid 
character, and has crowned ‘‘Old St. 
Andrew’s” with a success of which it has 
just reason to be proud. 
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GRAPHIC DESCRIPTION OF AN EVENING SER- — 
VICE — A HISTORIC BUILDING—SKETCH OF 
ITS ARCHITECTURE—WHAT LIES BELOW IT 
—ITS FINANCIAL CONDITION —ITS EARLY 
HISTORY, 
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REV. CANON DUMOULIN. 
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“‘ Why do they have two preachers and 
four pulpits ?’ whispered one of the little 
children in the galleryrat St. James’ Cathe- 
dral last Sunday evening as Revs. Canon 
Dumoulin and H. P. Hobson entered from 
the vestry and knelt, the one at a seat in the 
chancel and the other at the reading desk. 
The dean’s and bishop’s stalls, the pulpit and 
the lecturn and the two vested ministers 
were not the only things that puzzled the 
questioner. 

‘“Why do they have gates on the pews ? 
So you can’t get out ?” 

After an admonitory ‘‘ hush-h-h-h” from 
the mother and a brief wondering silence, 
another remark was ventured : 

‘Why do they have such big posts? I 
can’t see the minister,” and in his effort to 
see him the little fellow stood up, leaned 
forward and was in imminent danger of 
taking a ‘‘ header ”’ to the floor of the nave ; 
he was hauled back and told to ‘‘ keep quiet 
and sit still.” But his questions, after all, 
are suggestive. The huge stone columns of 
that magnificent structure are necessary to 
‘ the proportion and architectural composi- 
tion of the building, but they most effectu- 
ally prevent a full view of the chancel from 
some parts of the gallery. It may be the 
presumption that all visitors shall occupy 
themselves with the prayer-book. But sup- 
pose no book is offered a stranger? A _ re- 
porter found himself in this dilemma last 
Sunday evening, and doubtless made _ him- 
self amusing to those around by standing up 
when all others were seated or sitting down 
while they were standing. The variety of 
movement required in the service is_suffici- 
ently great to embarrass one who has no 
rubric before him. 

THE SERVICE DESCRIBED. 

The rector of the parish, Canon Dumoulin, 
conducted the service as far as the reading 
lessons and from that point Mr. Hobson, 
the curate, officiated. The service was read 


with dignity, and the propriety befitting a. 


service that is so rich and expressive in 
itself. Familiarity with it on account of 
its constant repetition engenders a mono- 
tonous style of reading, however, that over- 
looks the enrphasis necessary to develope its 
beauty and deprives it of that interest in it 
on the part of the hearer which is essential 
to its practical benefit. The last sentence 
of the Lord’s Prayer is not used in this 
service, for the reason that it is not a part 
of the prayer as Jesus first uttered it. After 
three-fourths of an hour Rev. Mr. 
Dumoulin ascended the pulpit, to the 
right of the chancel, and delivered a ser- 
mon of 25 minutes’ length He is a 
gentleman a little past middle life with 
stately bearing, a fine presence and an ex- 


ceedingly rich voice, and _ in his earlier life: 
he undoubtedly possessed the possibilities of 
oratory. While his sermon on this occasion 
was not distinguished by any originality of 
thought yet it was couched in well-chosen: 
language and brought within the easy com- 
prehension of the 450 listeners. His style of 
delivery becomes more natural as he loses. 
thought of the surroundings and _ it is at- 
tended with considerable animation and 
some expressive gesticulation; but the: 
monotone predominates and has a tendency 
to produce a soothing effect upon the hearer. 
And this, with the distressingly uncomfcr- 
table heatin the building, or, at least, in 
the gallery, induced a popular condition of 
somnolency. Many were seen asleep and 
others resorted to all those little tricks 
which are used to convey the im 

pression of wakefulness while the prima 
facie evidence convicts them of the con 

trary condition. 

EXCERPTS FROM THE SERMON. 

** Let us search and try our ways and turn: 
again to the Lord.” This was Mr. Dumou- 
lin’s text and from it he deduced, in plain, 
practical, earnest style, the necessity of the 
Christian’s self-examination. 

‘¢ There are seasons profitable for spiritual 
examination. While this is not a cast-iron 
rule or applicable to everyone, yet the pub- 
lic seasons of Lent and Advent are always 
good. 
‘Try your condition by your dominant 

sion. Are you still its obedient and most 
miserable slave ? Is it as powerful now as 
when you began your Christian ways ? 
These are questions of which every Christian 
can take stock before his God to-night. 

‘Try yourselves by the matter of service. 
There are 15 organizations for work in this 
church ; in which do you work? If you 
walk about the streets and lanes of this 
cathedral church and never put forth a fin- 


ger to help and lift up from sin 
and degradation and make the 
poor your brothers and _ sisters, 


you haven't heard the voice of Jesus 
Christ and your life is not one of service and 
devotion to your Master. If you can’t do 
anything give something. 

‘If your spiritual supply is not kept up. 
your spirit will become bankrupt and danger 
will come, 

‘‘There is somuch more of conscience than 
consistency in us that we pass sentence and 
iaflict just punishment on_ ourselves. 
_ The object of self-examination is not to. 
dishearten us, but to turn us again to God,” 

COSMOPOLITAN CONGREGATION. 

Some of the pews in the church, which has 
a seating capacity of about 2,600, are owned 
as freehold property ; others are rented and 


I4 
uh se seats in the central aisle and chancel 
are free at all times to anybody ; in this re- 
spect St. James’ follows an ancient English 
parish custom. Any stranger has the privi- 
lege of taking a seat in the chancel, the very 
best location in the building. It isa rule éo 
make all the pews free at the even- 
ing service; hence the regular wor- 
shippers rather give place for ‘‘out- 
siders,’ and the evening congregations 
are largely composed of other Church 
of England people and strangers. The con- 
gregation last Sunday evening was of this 
character very largely; rich people, so far 
as dress goes and people in very moderate 
circumstances were there; a great many 
young men were present and seemed inter- 
ested in the ritual; a few came in half an 
hour late and a few left before the end of 
the service; the gallery contained many 
little children who were soothed to sleep by 
the monotone running from the chancel down 
the nave and even through the musical por- 
tion of the service. The singers numbered 
25, and were led by a choirmaster buried 
behind the clock and vigorously beating 


time with the only part of him visible, viz.: 


a kid-gloved hand waving above his head. 


But it was a_ reverent congregation ; 
save the usual choir inspection of the people 
below during prayer there was uni- 
versal decorum and attention; and 
as the clear, melodious tones 
of the reader called forth the peo- 
ple’s reaponse, and the echo of the 
united ‘‘ Amen” of choir and_ people 
rose to the vaulted roof and 


seemed to linger about its graceful curves 
and lines, a restful and elevating influence 
uplifted the spirit into a purer atmosphere. 

No criticism of the organ music could be 
made except that of the most favourable kind. 
It was played with precision and taste and 
with excellent arrangement of stops. The 
offertory was fine, but the postlude was 
especially brilliant. 


THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH. 


Correctly speaking, St. James’ is not a 
cathedral, because it has neither the officiat- 
ing ministers nor the ritualism which pro- 
perly entitles a church tothis name. As the 
principal and the oldest Anglican church in 
the city, and as an architectural copy, on a 
limited scale, of the Salisbury and Lincoln 
cathedrals of England, it has been given the 
title. Its historic associations are far- 
reaching and valuable; its relation to some 
of the leading citizens of Toronto in the 
times gone by and the general style of the 
building itself, about which are clustered so 
many memories, invest it with that spirit 
of reverence we always feel when we stand 
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in the presence of any object that links the 
throbbing life of the present to the pulseless 
life of the past. 
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IN THE ORGAN LOFT. 


This feeling is aroused in the visitor who 
stands at the entrance of the nave and looks » 
up to the arches 70 feet above his head; a 
glance along the nave for 112 feet brings the 
eye to the chancel with its arched dome, 
richly carved stalls and altar and its three 
illuminated and beautifully decorated stain- 
ed glass windows. The nave is 44 feet wide 
eee the body of the church 75 feet; the 
chancel, the desks and the choir furniture - 
are finished in oak and the other wood-work 
of the building is pine and grained oak which 
gives the church a rather sombre appearance 
and that yet seems to fall in with the mas- 
sive stateliness that is so yoee: aes The 
style of architecture is early English gothic 
with additions that materially depart from 
the simplicity of that ancient style, and 


yet these departures are so harmonized 
with the pure gothic that a beautiful effect 
is produced, and the beholder isnot startled 
by the innovations. The most ‘noticeable 
contrast is afforded by the magnificent chan- 
cel windows which seem out of place when 
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compared with the severe and simple archi- 
tectural character of the building. 
BUILT ON BONES. 

From time 
that is almost 
immemorial the 
 siteof thechurch 
was a bury- 
ing-ground. It 
was designated 
by the Crown 
‘fas a church- 
\ yard and bury- 

mh ing ground for 
Ww the inhabitants 
of the city of To- 
ronto forever.” 
Lying evenly 
with the ground 


THE LATE DEAN GRASETT, 
in many parts of the church-yard may be seen 
slabs of stone and marble, covering bodies 
long since buried, and when excavations were 
made for the foundations of the present 
building a great quantity of bones was 


‘urned up. Very many bodies, however, 
have been removed to St. James’ cemetery, 
and no burials are now made in the yard, 
_although it is the privilege of a dean to 
secure sepulture under the church itself. 
The first dean of this church, Henry James 
Grasett, who was connected with it as curate 
and rector 46 years, and who was a man of 
singularly gentle, scholarly and reverent 
character, lies buried beneath the communion 
table in the chancel. The central memorial 
window was erected as a tribute to him, and 
testifies the affection and esteem in 


which he was held. A marble bust 
of him is placed above the dean’s 
stall, while the north-west me- 


morial window is commemorative of his 
wife, Sarah Martha, who died last March, 

Above the bishop’s throne isa bust of 
white marble with a slab of dark stone be- 
low bearing an inscription in gilded letters 
which reads : 

‘* Near this spot rest the mortal remains 
of John Strachan, first Bishop of Toronto, 
who departed this life November the lst, 
1867, in the 90th year of his age and the 
29th of his episcopate.” 

MEMORIALS OF THE DEAD. 

The north-east window is a memorial to 

Canon Edmond Baldwin, who died May 31, 


1870; there sisalso a marble tablet 
erected to his memory under. the 
east gallery. A number of me- 


moria] tablets are inserted in the walls 
under the gallery, among them one to Chief 
Justice Wm. Henry Draper and one to Sir 
Henry Parker, fifth baronet of Harburn, 
Warwickshire. A_ beautiful inlaid brass 
tablet near the west door keeps in grateful 
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remembrance the name of Lieut. Wm. Chas. 
Fitch, killed in action at Batoche, N.W.T., 
May 12, 1885. . It was t there by his 
brother officers of the yal Grenadiers. 
Near it is another bearing the name of Col. 
Geo. T. Denison. Another brass tablet is 
especially remarkable because the man who 
engraved it has given his own name greater 
prominence than the names of the dead 
heroes it is designed to honour ; still another 
speaks of a young soldier who fell in her 
Majesty’s service in Afghanistan. 


THE FIRST CATHEDRAL, 


Standing in this massive church with the 
immensity of it all about him, with the 
‘dim religious light” falling upon the tife- 
like marble and suggesting the repose of the 
sleepers beneath his teet it seems to the visi- 
tor as if there were a very close relation 
between the living and the dead. 

‘* Yes, it is appropriate,’ said’ an old lady 
of St. James’ church, ‘‘ and it is pleasant to 
feel that those who have gone are so near 
to us.” / 

‘* CHIME ON SWEET BELLS.” 

The corner stone of the present building 
was laid Nov. 20th, 1850, = anc 
the church occupied three years later. 
The transepts, spires, pinnacles and 
porches were not _ finished, how- 
ever, until 1874. The tower was also built 
in this progressive style, additions being 
made until it attained, with the spire, a 
height of 310 feet to the top of the vane. 
It is not the highest spire on this continent, 
asis generally believed, because the spire of 
the 5th Avenue Roman Catholic Cathedral 
of New York city measures 325 feet to the 
top of the cross; Trinity Church, of that 
city, runs up 286 feet. The chimes of eight 
bells cost b 19.000 and their sweet music 
rings out the hours that tell of days rapidly 
passing by and doubtless carries the 
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thoughts of many aman back tothe old 


English home and its fond memories and 
tender attachments. 

The total length of the building is 198 
feet and its extreme width 108 feet. It 
cost about $223,000; of this amount 
$75,000 remains unpaid; it is built of white 
brick with stone mouldings and facings, and 
combines a modern spirit of adornment with 
the severe simplicity of the early English 
gothic in such symmetry and harmony as to 
make it not only a massive but a graceful 
and beautiful structure and one which is 
very properly a matter of pride not only to 
the immediate parishioners but to the city 
at large and it is always visited by those 
who come to see the special features of this 
thriving city. 

A RICH CORPORATION. 

Inthe rear of the church is the school house, 
where the Anglican Synod holds its sessions 
and where the divinity students meet. This 
building, with its furniture, is worth $15- 
. 500. A rectory, on Adelaide street, is valued 
at $8,700, and there are park lots connected 
with the establishment worth 
$2,400 ;| the _ assets connected with 
St. James’ cemetery are valued at $40,- 
337 27 ; the total value of all the buildings 
and land is put at $257,274 04. The income 
from collections, rents, contributions and 
the cemetery, last year, was $17,170 45. Of 
this sum $4,057 67 was given to benevolent 
affairs, the balance being spent for congre- 
gational purposes. . 

The congregation employs a rector, curate 
and cemetery chaplain ; there are fifteen 
organizations to carry on the work of the 
church, which are thoroughly organized and 
faithfully engaged. During the last year 
14 members died, and among them some 
of the oldest. One by one the links that bind 
St. James’ to the historic associations of the 
past are broken by death, and their places, 
especially in the matter of wealth, are not 
being taken by new accessions, so that 
‘‘there is a deficit of ordinary income against 
ordinary expenditure, as has occurred in 
each year since the income from the endow- 
ments of the church has been in suspense,” 
Sixty members were received during the 
year by confirmation. 

One of the beneficent institutions of this 
organization is the Old People’s Home on 
Sherbourne street, which receives a yearly 
income of $600. 

FROM PRIMITIVE TO MODERN. 

The Anglican congregation at first wor- 
shipped in the old Parliament building and 
. then built a plain wooden structure, 50x 40 
feet, with its gables facing east and west 
and its one door opening on what is now 
+ Church street, several yards back from the 


road. The reservation of land at that time,. 
1803, and called ‘‘ Church square,” was 
covered with forest trees ; the building had 
two rows of plain windows, four above and 
four below, and between it and the roa 
were a number of stumps and a stake-ani- 
rider or ‘‘ worm” fence. Dr. Stuart was 
rector at this time, and was succeeded, in 
1813, by Dr. Strachan, formerly a Presby- 
terian. In 1818 the building was enlarged 
north and south, a door put in on the King 
street side ; above the gable was built a 
square tower with a circular bell-turretanda 
small tin-covered spire, and every time the bell 
rang the building was shaken to its founda- 
tions, 


THE SECOND CATHEDRAL. 


In Dr, Scadding’s ‘‘Toronto of Old,” from’ 
which these facts are gathered, very interest- 
ing descriptions are given of these primitive ' 
arrangements. Benches extended along the 
wall on the western side where the. 
troops sat. A pew of state for the Lieut.- 
Governor was set apart under the gallery, 
with a flat canopy above it sustained by 
four small square pillars, and below it, 
against the wall, were the royal arms em- 
blazoned on a black tablet. The pulpit, 
reading desk and clerk’s pew, rising gradu- 
ally the one above the other and over- 
shadowed by a sounding board, were- 
located half way-up the central aisle 


on the right side; behind it all was 
the altar bathed in light coming 
from the east window. -In the gal- 


Aery over the central entrance was a long, 
narrow pew, lined with dark green cloth, in 
which sat Chief Justice Powell. The en- 
largement of the building was paid fzr by 
subscriptions, ‘‘ to be repaid when the seats. 
were sold,” and no subscription was taken . 
** under £25, payable in four instalments.” 

THE SECOND AND THIRD ST. JAMES’, 
In 1832 a stone church, 100 x 75 feet, was : 
built in order to accommodate the rapidly 
growing congregation, but the tower was not 
entirely completed ; this building was de- 
stroyed by fire in 1839, the same year that - 
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_ saw its rector, Dr. Strachan, elevated to the 
bishopric. Another stone building succeeded 
this one:in the same year, but it was also de- 
stroyed by fire in the great conflagration 
of 1849. A burning piece of shingle 
lodged in the spire, and very soon 
the fire enwrapped it and circled high above 
the gilded cross and ate its way underneath 
the roof and quickly laid the building in its 
own ashes ; the public clock in the belfry 
chimed the quarters just before it fell and 
the molten metal of the great bell was scat- 
tered about the principal entrance. 

»iIn the same year, however, preparations 
were made for rebuilding and actively pur- 
sued with additions and .improvements, ac- 
cording to the architectural plans of W. G. 
Storm, until the present magnificent 
structure arrived at its completion. Having 
attached to it all these valuable associations 
of the past, enriched in experience, closely 
identified not only with Toronto’s earliest 
history but with its present prosperity, it 
stands there not only as a monument of 
architectural grandeur but as an object 
worthy the reverence and admiration it 
challenges, 


NO. IV.—ST. MICHAEL’S. 


PEN AND PENCIL PICTURES OF A MAGNIFI- 
CENT EDIFICE — A SPLENDID SERVICE — 
ANTIQUE RBLICS—-ALTARS, DECORATIONS 
AND MUSIC. 


Were. 


AsCriBiSMOP LYNCH. 
and reverently, with downcast 


@ 

eyes and clasped hands 16 sanctuary boys, 
four acolytes, a master of ceremonies and 
the celebrant ef the mass entered the sanctu- 
ary from the sacristy of St. Michael’s Cathe- 
dral last Sunday morning to begin the ser- 
vice. It was a Sunday in Advent, and t 
vestments and service were of a subdued 
character on that aceount; the altar was 
devoid of special ornamentation, being clad 
in plain royal purple with pure white borders ; 
the robes of the officiating priest were not 
so brilliant, and the music of the service not 
so florid as is usual on festival days when 
the processional consists of 50 sanctuary 
boys, when the,vestments sparkle with their 
jewelled adornments, when the altar is 
ablaze with its 300 lights and when the 
music glows and throbs with an inspiration 
and a grandeur that befit its divine art. 

The service wasa ‘‘Mass of the Holy 
Ghost ;”’ the music was a plain chant, 
Gregorian harmonized,and the plainness of it 
all seemed a becoming prelude to the burst 
of splendour that shall come with the Natal 
Day, when all the faithful will bring their 
tribute of love to the new-born babe in the 
manger. But it was an_ interesting 
service, and conducted with that dig- 
nity and that regard for esthetic effect 
which characterize the celebration of any 
mass. Every movement in the varied changes 
of a Catholic service has a meaning; every 
single article of dress worn by those officia- 
ting is a symbol of some fact connected with 
the ‘‘mystery of Godliness ;” every image, 
every cross, every light on the altar, every 
utensil used in the-sacred service is the out- 
ward form of some inward truth. that is 
vitally related to Roman Catholieism. \ The 
worship cannoé fail to bea reverent one 
therefore, and it was so considered by the 

THOUSAND PEOPLE PRESENT. 
Very many of the seats in the cathedral are 
free, and it was noticeable that-every stran- 
ger was immediately and politely shown to 
a good seat. No difference was 
made on the scere of dress or appearance ; a 
very richly dressed lady anda poor old 
woman with a faded calico dress and plain 
shawl eccupied the same pew; the rough 
garb of the labouring man did not debar him 
from a good seat ; a cluster of scantily.clad 
little children was carefully looked after, 
and there was that cosmopolitan character 
about the congregation that seemed to fulfil 
the prayer of Him before whose cross they 
all ede :—‘*I pray that they may all be 
ene.” Here and there a kneeler might be 
seen apparently oblivious to all surround- 
ings while the resary was deftly counted as 
the murmuring lips repeated its Paters and 
Aves and Glorias; every child, no matter 
how young, bent the knee and signed the 
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cross and closely followed all the variations 
of the service. 

The first part of the service is the Asper- 
geoire or sprinkling with holy water ; the 
officiating priest, robed with a stole and an 
alb corresponding with the colour of the day, 
and attended by a thurifer, who carries the 
vessel of water, and the acolytes, or light- 
bearers, slowly walks around the aisles of 
the building sprinkling the water over the 
people, who bow and make the sign of the 
cross, the priest continually pronouncing a 
prayer and the choir chanting. After the 
procession reached the altar the robes were 
changed and then Archbishop Lynch and 
_ his immediate escort, all clad in violet vest- 
ments, that being the colour of his 
office, entered from the sacristy, genu- 
flected before the altar and went to 
his throne on the right and _ near the 
front of the sanctuary or chancel. Thig 
throne is canopied with heavy dark red vel- 
vet and is tastily ornamented ; the chancel 
and altar steps are carpeted with Brussels 
and velvet—the entire furnishing being rich 
and harmonious. 

REV. FATHER LAURENT 

was celebrant at both services last Sunday. 
He isa genial man, of remarkable versa- 
tility of talent, endowed with a-clear rich, 
musi¢al voice that penetrates every part of 
the immense building and is_ very distinctly 
heard. His intonations are true and his 
method correct; being just perceptibly 
tinged with the French accent his voice is 
more interesting on that account. The con- 
tinental pronunciation of Latin is used both 
in the chancel and by the choir; the rhythm 
is therefore smoother and more cul- 
tured as well as more classical 
than that of any other method. Father 
Laurent is the teacher of the choir, and has 
exclusive control of its music. He himself is 
an accomplished musician of great ability, 
and has been actively engaged in the institu- 
tion and instruction of grand concerts before 
his duties as pastor of this parish became so 
much increased. 

Winding around the second pier from the 
sanctuary is a narrow staircase running up 
toa small circular pulpit which, with its 
canoyy, is furnished in dark red, velvet and 
gilt. When Rev. Father Hand ascended it 
to deliver his sermon he announced prayers 
for the repose of the souls of some who had 
gone out into the other world, and the 
whole congregation then knelt while the 
prescribed formula was used. While the 
preacher betrayed his foreign nationality in 
hisaccentitrather enriched hisutterances. His 
language was plain in style, with just enough 
of poetical description to. beautify and en- 


force his logic; he is an earnest speaker, 


sometimes becoming eloquent. In harmony 
with the unity of the service the sermon was 
one concerning the coming of the Messiah. 
He drew a picture jof the brilliancy of the 
sunlight falling about the gloom of an extinct. 
volcano to illustrate the splendour of 
Christianity compared with the darkness of 
paganism. As voices came from 
THE OLD PAGAN TEMPLES ~ 

teaching man to know himself so in the 


light of Christianity we should meditate - 


upon the virtue of humility when we study 
ourselves and realize our worthlessness. 
Humility should not strip us of virtue and 
honour ; itis the basis of Christian virtue : 
Christianity without humility has no hope. 
The speaker showed how we _ depend 
upon vegetable and animal life below us, 
how helpless we are, and yet how men boast. 
of their commercial and artistic triumphs. 
He condemned the antagonism of class 
against class and held that ‘‘ no new-fangled 
doctrine of social economy will do.” Christ 
died to personify suffering. | We should in- 
fuse into the society where we live the spirit 
of Christ and His religion. 
reflect on the spirit of the festive season and 
make all around us happy. 

Before any object in connection with 
Catholic service is used it has to be conse- 
crated or ‘‘blessed.” The organ of this 
church cost $12,000; it is one of Warren’s 
build and is, therefore, of first-class order, 
with exquisite combinations, great power, 
and capable of such reduction as to become 
very mellow and sweet. The acoustic 
properties of the cathedral are so excellent 
that the lowest tones are heard inevery part 
of the edifice. The ceremony of blessing 
the organ took place October 3rd, 1880, and. 


was attended with that consideration of a. 


high order of music that especially ennobles 
the Catholic service. The chorus on that 
occasion consisted of 125 voices and the 
classical programme of music was executed 
with a style -and finish that fittingly inau- 
gurated the sacred mission of ‘‘ the grand- 
est of all instruments.” 


The choir last Sunday consisted of 35. 
voices with Prof. Le Maitre at the organ, — 


where he has presided with exceptionable- 
ability for the last ten years. This choir is 
considered one of the finest in Canada, and 
although the service afforded no room 
for the .execution of special music, what 
was sung was sung with taste and dignity. 
The offertory, ‘‘ Alma Redemptoris,” was 


especially impressive, and, in the evening, | 


‘‘O Salutaris” was well sung. The ming- 
ling of the children’s voices with the more 


matured, and the inweaving of the excellent ~ 


tenors through the melody added a charm to 
the music which, with the pure Latin pro- 


We should . 
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nunciation used by the singers, produced a 
most pleasing effect. 
A MAGNIFICENT PICTURE. 

The exterior of the cathedral is 190 feet 
. long and 115 feet wide ; interiorly it is 182 
x 80 feet, exclusive of the transepts. At the 
eastern end, on Church street, back of and 
above the altar, isa window brought here 
from Munich 30 years since, that for mag- 
nificence and enrichment of beautiful, bright 
colours, is almost indescribable. It isa 
portraiture of the crucifixion and_ the 
figures are portrayed with a _ clearness 
of outline and a harmonious blending of 
colour and tracing that, of themselves, will 
enkindle arapt spirit of devotion among 
the worshippers who appreciate true art. 
There are eight stained glass windows on 
each side of the building, and a brightly 
coloured one above and back of the organ, 
which is above the main entrance on Bond 
street.. Between the windows are “ Sta- 
tions of the Cross,”’each one picturing a scene 
in the last days of the Lord, and overtopped 
‘with a canopied image of some saint. There 
are eight large decorated arches in the 
building, upheld by iron piers giving an 
elevation of 66 feet to the nave and 45 feet 
to the. sides. 
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ALTAR OF THE CROSS. 
St. Michael’s Cathedral, modelled after the 


an 
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celebratedy ork Minster, of England, is of the 
early decorated gothic style of architecture of 
the 14th century, which istheadaptation of the 
classical Roman style to the requirements of 
Christian worship. The length of the nave 
proportioned to its width, the height of the 
pointed arches and the predominancy of 
vertical lines give the interior of the cathe- 
dral a very artistic appearance. Then the 
innumerable graceful and fanciful spires and 
pinnacles, elaborately carved and gilded that 
carry the eye aloft until it is lost in the 
tracing and the variegated decorations of the 
arches and vaults commingling produce a 
pictorial effect. Throw upon this architec- 
tural panorama of beauty and grace a flood 
of sunlight that is changed in its 
transit through the many-hued colours of 
the windows until every beam becomes a 
rainbow of loveliness and every flash of light 
a gleam of glory and the sight becomes un- 
utterably entrancing. 


Seated in a quiet corner of the gallery a 
picture like this was spread out before the 
reporter last Sunday morning. It was dur- 
ing that part of the service called the 
‘¢ Klevation of the Host.” The vast con- 
gregation was kneeling; silence was su- 
preme; the sweet tones of the organ were 
hushed; the voices of the singers were 
quiet ; no sonorous chant threaded its way 
along the vaulted roof to  enkindle 
the muical antiphony; within’ the 


sanctuary the venerable prelate bowed 


| the 


low over the kneeling desk; the at 
tendants knelt low on the floor by his side ; 
with clasped hands and bent heads_ the 
white-robed sanctuary boys reverently knelt 
before the sublime and mysterious Presence ; 
not only quiet reigned supreme, but all mo- 
tion of life seemed suspended save the slow 
swinging movement of the censer throwing 
its fragrance out over the sanctuary and the 
noiseless uplifting of the Sacred Host clasped 
by the veiled hands of the priest. The bell 
is struck ; the thousand heads are bent a 
little lower, the censer almost ceases its 
swinging, the hush resting upon the vast 
congregation like some soft dream seems 
to grow deeper. The bell rings again 
as a gush of sunshine pierced the splendid 
window, and asit hastened to enwrap the 
holy altar caught gleams of mellow _bright- 


_ness from amid the tracing and fell like a 
great wave of beautiful benediction upon 


the bowed heads and kindled every line and 
image anc robe and decorationintosplendour. 


It was only a momentary blessing ; 
morning was lowering ; oc- 
casionally a fitful gleam of sunlight would 
brighten the arches and drapery of the build- 
ing, but it at once was withdrawn seeming 
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to leave mave and sanctuary in d:eper 
gloom. : 
It is probable that very few if 
any noticed the singular occurrence 


and to a superstitious person it would have 
been very significant ; to a Protestant ob- 
server it was a rare vision of loveliness such 
as no art of pen or pencil can outline. — 

The last part of the service consisted of 
the blessing given by the Archbishop from 
his throne. 
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Shuter street side is the Altar of the Sacred: 

Heart of Our Lord, lighted by two narrow 
side windows, and ‘the whole of it, from the 
lowest step te the vault above, most elabor- 
ately ornamented with that richness of de- - 
tail so characteristic of the most magnificent: 
church structure in this city and one rank- 
ing among the first in the Dominion. The 
image itself above this altar is most exqui- 
sitely wrought, the blue robe with its gilt: 
and white iabtacs gracefully cut and oe 
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ST. MICHAEL’S CATHEDRAL, BOND STREET. 


ALTARS AND MEMORIALS. 

The altar of the cathedral is in the same 
style of architectural grandeur as the build- 
ing itself. Above are gas jets cf 2 cross, the 
shamrock and mitre, the latter being used 
only when a bishop or higher official cele- 
brates mass. Tothe left of it, outside of 
the sanctuary, whichis enclosed on ali sides, 
is the Altar of St. Joseph, near which is a 


tablet erected to the memory of 
Very Rev. John James Hay, the 
first Archdeacon of ~Toronto  dio- 


cese, who died in 1849. Ina recess on the 


countenance exceedingly chaste and elo- 
quent, as if reminding the onlooker 
of the broken heart to which it. 

mutely points. This artistic production cost: 
an immense sum of money, and is the dona- 

tion of acharitable lady of St. Michael’s, 

who modestly. declines the publication of 
her name. 

Immediately cpposite. this, on the north 
side, is a similar recess containing the Altar 
of the Cross for Suffering Souls, with a back- 
ground of dark blue, against which the 
white tapers and the cross with its image of _ 
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Suffering Personified stand out in relief. 

The same spirit of varied ornamentation is 

evident in the minor recesses, pinnacles, can- 

opies and images of which this is full. 
‘RELICS OF THE PAST. 

Near this altar are tablets inserted in the 
walls to the memory of Chas. Donlevy,, for 
22 years publisher of the Toronto Mirror, 
who died in 1858. i, 4 

‘‘A friend to liberty and liberal in- 
stitutions under trying circumstances ;” one 
to the remembrance of— 


‘““Gregory Grant Foote Macdonald, 
Royal Navy, late one of her 
Majesty’s Honorable Corps of 
Gentlemen at Arms,” ‘ 


who died in the same year, and another to Dr. 
John King, of the Toronto University, who 
died in 1857. 
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. ALTAR OF SI, JOSEPH. 

On the right of the sanctuary is the Altar 
of the Blessed Virgin with a calla lily at the 
foot of the image emblematical of the purity 
of the sainted Mother who is the type of 
perfect womanhood all over the civilized 
world. 


of seats ; here, every day,.may be seen other 
mothers kneeling and beseeching the Virgin 
for her blessing of prayer to the Son 
she once carried. upon her heart. 

In the wall to the right of 
this altar is a marble’ tablet inlaid upon a 

lished black stoné sacred to the memory 
of Sir Charles Chicester, Lieutenant-Colonel 
and Brigadier-General imSpain, who died im 
1847. 

Other tablets to less noted individuals are 
seen in the building. Near the front are 
two confessionals ; the aisles are carpeted 
with matting ; a few rented pews are up- 
holstered ; the others are plain to severity. 
The building seats 1,600 people. There are 
probably 25,000 Catholics in this city, and a 
very large proportion of these worship in 
the cathedral. There are four priests con- 
nected with it; mass is said every morning 
at 6 o’clock and 8 o'clock, and on Sunday 
three masses are sung, one at 7, one at 9, 
and the grand mass at half-past 
ten. Vesper service is held every day. 
The 9 o'clock mass is most largely 
attended as that is the most con- 
venient hour for the servant girls. The at- 
tendance at all services is very large, the 
largest of any church in the city ; the Sun- 
day school numbers 350. 

AN EVENING SERVICE. 
‘¢ Tt isn’t often we see one of your frater- 


_ nity up here,” said a courteous gentleman of 


the choir to The Telegram representative 


last Sunday. “‘ But we are glad to see you ; 


and any time you want to see a service come: 


right up here and make yourself at home.” 
The evening service was a Compline ser-~ 
vice—sermon by his Grace Archbishop Lynch, 


and Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament by 


| Rev. 


Father Laurent. The music was of 


| plain character, sustained principally and 
correctly by Mr, Macnamara, of the choir, 
‘and the chorus of sanctuary boys who 


chanted the responses. ~ 

When his Grace ascended the pulpit the 
affection and reverence in which he is held 
by his people were plainly manifest in the 
eager attention paid to every word he 
uttered. He spoke to them in a fatherly, 
easy, conversational way, almost constantly 
leaning upon the desk. His voice seemed. 
feeble although he was readily heard ; his 
movements seemed slow and laboured as if the 
three-score-and-ten vegan to bear heavily upon 
him. The sermon was on the matter of con- 
verting the Indians of the North-west, and 
he referred to the conflicting sects of Pro- 
testantism as perp:exing the indian ; bet 
the unity of Catholicism he coula easily 
understand and the beautiful ceremonies and 
logical doctrines of the church commended 


In front of this altar are a number | themselves to his untutored mind as being. 
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in harmony with the world of nature in 
whichhe worshipped the Great Spirit. He 
asserted that a native Indian committed less 
sin than a white man who does not follow 
true religion. The sermon closed with an 
exhortation to sincerity and obedience and 


_ loyalty to Christ, notwithstanding all perse- 


cutions that may arise. ; 

The evening attendance was about 1,000, 
and the majority were men. A number of 
Protestants were present and seemed closely 
interested in the Archbishop’s remarks. Mr 
Laurier was present at the morning service. 

THE CATHEDRAL HISTORICALLY, 

The Catholic service was first held in this 
city in 1794, by priests on their way to visit 
¥rench settlements at Detroit, and the faith- 
ful met in private houses until 1826 when 
St. Paul’s church was built.. The first 
bishop of Toronto was Michael Power, who 
was appointed to the episcopate in 1842 by 
the Pope. Soon after that he bought from 
Mr. McGill the present site of the cathedral 
which was then a wild, unbroken forest. In 
visiting the cholera-stricken poor, in 1847, 
Bishop Power contracted the sickness that 
killed him. A tablet on the south-west pillar 
of the sanctuary memorializes his name. He 
laid the corner-stone of the edifice’ May 8th, 
1845. On Sept. 29th, 1848, the building was 
consecrated by the Bishop of Montreal. An 
audience of 4,000 people attended the 
corner-stone laying. Ina leaden box which 


‘it contains are, besides a great many other 
articles, fragments of a stone pier from the 


nave of the Cathedral of York and of the 
English oak roof of the same, which was 


‘built in 1340, and also a fragment of one of 


the earliest Roman temples in England, 
built before the conversion of the Britons. 

When the edifice was consecrated one 
dollar admission was charged for entrance 
to the nave and 50 cents to the side seats for 
the double purpose of providing for the com- 
fort of the people and for paying off the 
debt. Very many Protestants contributed 
liberally to the erection of the mag- 
nificent pile which is so great an ornament 
to the city. Under Bishop Charbonell’s ad- 
ministration the debt. was paid and the 
building further beautified and enlarged, 
while Archbishop Lynch saw to the erection 
of the very graceful tower and spire whose 
gilded cross is said to contain a veritable 
portion of the original cross of Calvary, sent 
to Canada by his Holiness the Pope for this 
particular cathedral. 

To the north, on Church street, is the 
Palace or parochial residence where the 
priests reside ; the Archbishop’s residence is 
at St. John’s Grove, on Sherbourne street. 
‘The sacristy is too small and inconvenient, 
hence it will be enlarged by an addition 


north ; and the cathedral will also im the 
near future be lighted with electricity and 
heated by steam. The dim gas jets and 
their present arrangement entirely fail to 
bring out the magnificent proportions and 
graceful ornamentation of the edifice. 


NO. V. — JARVIS STREET BAPTIST. 


AN IMMERSION SERVICE IN CHURCH—DE-” 
SCRIPTION OF A MAGNIFICENT STRUCTURE— 
HISTORICAL SKETCH—-INTERESTING FACTS— 
PEN AND PENCIL PORTRAITURES. 


REV. DR. THOMAS. 


‘* Abide with me! Fast falls the eventide, 

The darkness deepens—Lord with me abide!’ 

It was the last Sunday of the old year ; a 
thousand people stood upon their feet and 
united in singing the tender words of this 
beautiful hymn ; and as the grand chorus 
rose. and fell in harmony with the melody 
woven about their beauty and tenderness it 
seemed like some great prayer going up from 
the hearts of the people asking for that 
comfort and constancy which the  transi- 
tory changes of time do not always 
afford. Not only did the hymn awaken 
tender memories of the year so nearly ended 
and, perchance, moisten the eye and trouble 
the heart as some lost hope or some mounded 
grave of the past embittered thought, but it 
was especially touching because of the solemn 
ceremony it introduced. 

It was ‘‘'baptismal night” in the Jarvis 
street Baptist, church. | Back of the pulpit 
desk, and apparently imbedded in the lower 
part of the organ is the marble-fronted 
baptistery, lined with lead, 8 feet long, 
44 feet wide and 34 feet deep; on the right 
and left are three steps for entrance and 
exit. On the present occasion while the 
last stanza of the hymn was being sung Rev. 
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Dr. Thomas, pastor of the church, entered 
the baptistery and led down into it a 
young girl, one of the Sunday school 
scholars, and a candidate for baptism. 
Both were robed in long black gowns 
relieved by a neat white collar. With one 
hand supporting her and the other resting 
upon hers, which were clasped in front of 
her, he said: ‘On profession of your re- 
pentance towards God and your faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ Se 
I BAPTISE YOU, MY CHILD, 

in the name of the Father,the Son and the 
Holy Ghost, Amen’—and then she was 
gently plunged into the water, un- 
til it entirely covered her, and im- 
mediately restored to her feet, the organ 
meanwhile playing an appropriate refrain. 
The same formula, except the address, was 
used for the other three lacies and the 
gentlemen who were also baptised, the cere- 
mony being concluded with a short prayer 
in behalf of those who had just been re- 


ceived into the visible church. 

No one can become a member of 
the Baptist church until he is able to give 
satisfactory evidence of his conversion and 
no one is allowed to commune until he is 
immersed, so that ‘‘ close communion” is not 
so much the distinctive Christian feature of 
this church as close baptism. 

The celebration of the Lord’s Supper 
every Sunday is a very simple ceremony. 
The people remain seated and are served 
bread and wine by the deacons, of whom 
there are ten. The baptismal service is 
observed the last Sunday evening of each 
month and always attracts an  im- 
mense congregation, although forthat matter 
the congregations in this church are always 
large. The building will seat 1,300 in the 
pews and 2,000 with the extra chairs ; the 
average attendance Sunday mornings is 900, 
and in the evenings from 1,200 to 1,500. 

AN ORNAMENTAL STRUCTURE, 

In the year 1874 the north-west corner 
property at Jarvis and Gerrard streets was 
a vacant lot, 
for $8,500 by a committee of the Baptist 
congregation then worshipping on Bond 
street, near Queen. A committee spent 
about two weeks in different cities and towns 
of the United States for the purpose of 
securing a model after which to construct an 
edifice that should be an architectural orna- 
ment to the city and anobject of pride tothe 
Baptist denomination. That committee 
suggested the plan according to which the 
present structure was built. 

There was no ceremony in connection 
with the laying of any corner-stone, but the 
fist sod was turned, with singing and 
prayer, on May 24th, 1874. On the first 


At that time it was bought | 


Sunday of November the following year the 
building was opened for service complete, in 
every particular, Rev. Dr. Castle officiating; 
% cost, with the land, $103,000, of which 
amount the Hon. Wm.McMaster contri- 
buted $60,000, while Mrs. McMaster gave 
$8,000 with which to purchase the organ, a. 
magnificent instrument, built in Indianapolis 
by Mr. Clarke, who subsequently became: 
organist. The building was upholstered and 
furnished by the ladies; at the opening 
there was a debt of $4,000, but that was 
soon paid and the financial condition of 
the church is so prosperous that there 
is now a surplus in the treasury beyond all 
liabilities. _ 

The architects of this beautiful church, 
were the first to introduce ecclesiasti- 
cal amphitheatral construction into 
Canada; all other churches of Toronto 
built in this style are copies of it. Itisa 
gothic structure, 80 x 90 feet, built of 
Queenston brown’ stone, with Ohio 
stone dressing and has a_ grace- 
fully outlined tower and_ steeple above 
the corner entrance. On Gerrard street is 
the two storey school building 78 x 90 feet 
directly connected with the church by 
means of ai ample vestibule. The slating of | 
the roofs isgrranged in ornamental foliations 
and the ridges crested with illuminated iron 
work. The ornamental finishing of the 
arcades, the buttresses, the mullioned win- 
dows and the pinnacles reveals a rich and — 
beautiful design artistically executed. 

COMFORT AND LUXURY. 

Perhaps the first impression when enter- 
ing the building is the comfort of it ‘and its 
sociable appearance, springing out of the 
semi-oval construction. The stiff, high, 
square pews of our fathers and the later rec- 
tilineal arrangement of seats is giving place 
to the more modern method of seating which 
bends the audience around the chancel. The 
building is thoroughly furnished, every seat 
being cushioned, every pew carpeted and 
abundantly supplied with Bibles and hymn- 
books. With a cheerful warmth of atmos- 

here, a brilliancy of light modi- 

ed by the subdued red of the 
carpeting and upholstery, with the. 
sweet strains of the organ floating through- 
out the amphitheatre, and seeming to linger 
among the-groined arches, and then to come 
back with power and melody, the comfort of 
it all almost becomes a luxury. 

The gallery is supported by neat iron 
piers, the woodwork is walnut and chestnut, 
the organ being finished in the former ; the 
two doors opening upon the pulpit rostrum, 
on either side of the baptistery, above which 
are ranged the tastily decorated’ pipes, are 
made of the stumps of Virginia walnut 
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JARVIS STREET BAPTIST CHURCH. 


GERRARD STREET ANNEX. 
On the first floor of the annex is a church 
parlour, where social and other meetings are 
held, capable of seating 200 people; bacx of 
method of ventilation is secured by a | this are lavatories, two infant ciass rooms 
little aperture at the ends of each | that will accommodate 300 little people, the 
pew opening into a small box which carries | vestry, the library, containing 1,406 volumes, 


trees, the natural grain of the wood curiously 
and intricately interlaced. The inner height 
of the church is 45 feet, and the ceiling is 
groined in plaster. A novel but effective 


the cold and foul air into a larger box run- | al! of which are conveniently arranged, per- 
ning around the building and this in its turn | fectly furnished and kept in first-class rder. 
opening into ventilating shafts, The floors of this building ‘are all double. 
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On the second storey is a capacious Sunday- 
school room that will seat 500, with a piano, 


an organ and all necessary appliances for the. 


conduct of a large school ; it has four com- 
municating class rooms  and_ two 
galleries for visitors. The Sunday 
school of this church numbers 600, with 55 
officers and teachers and an average attend- 
ance of 480. 


REV. DR. CASTLE. 


A most remarkable feature of the Jarvis 
street Baptist church is the weekly prayer 
meeting. Generally the attendance at this 


meeting is 400 and sometimes 500 are pres- 


ent, a fact that is exceptional in Toronto 
churches. There isno church in Canada or 
the United States that can secure, in: pro- 
portion to its membership, an attendance so 
large as this at its regular prayer meeting. 
The membership of this church is 790, 

: HOW THE WORK IS DONE. 

The seniors of the ten deaccns of the con- 
gregation are William Burke, Robert Law- 
son, William Elliott and H. E. Buchan; 
there isa Board of seven trustees, among 


them Hon. William McMaster, and 
eight other officers assist; the gen- 
eral work of the church is 


admirably organized and conducted _ by 
six societies. From all sources there was 
raised, last year, $10,910 76, most of which 
was expended for local purposes, the pastor 
receiving $3,600 as his salary. 

SUNDAY EVENING AT CHURCH. 

‘*Do you wish a seat ?” asked an usher 
on the Sunday evening in question, as a 
Telegram reporter stepped into the gallery 
of this church—at the same time critically 
inspecting his appearance as if to procure a 
seat accordingly ; it was nota front sent 
but it served the purpose of the visit. Mr. 
Harrison, recently of Ottawa, and a very 
fine organist, favoured the incoming, congre- 
gation with a well-executed prelude, 
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although, when the anthem was sung 
and when, after prayer, Mr. Sims 
Richards sang atenor solo, the organ had 
too much of an orchestral effect and over- 
powered the singers, as is too frequently the 
case with accompaniments. The members 
of the choir sit in pews built at right angles 
to the pulpit rostrum and immediately be- 


low it, while the key-board of the organ is _ 


placed still lower and in front of the choir. 
The people stand while the hymns are sung, 
and every one is politely handed a_ book. 
Although the evening was rather unpleasant 
fully 1,000 people were present, and when a 
good, substantial, familiar tune was sung 
the effect of it was dignified and massive. 
During prayer the congregation sits, the 


large majority leaning upon the hand or the 


pew in front. 
The congregation was largely made up of 


| young people, but they were attentive listen- 


ers and reverent in conduct. The baptismal 
service was very impressive, and evidently 
created a good effect ; the entire method of 


4 


worship was simple and plain, such as is. 


usually observed in non-liturgical churches. 


Of course no very poor people are to be seen 
ina church so luxuriously furnished, although 


the members visit and provide for the neces- 
sities of the poor within their ecclesiastical 
jurisdictions The regular attendants seem 
to be of the middle class of society, substan- 
tial, comfortable. well-to-do people, and 
most thoroughly interested in the welfare of 
their beautiful church, and heartily devoted 
to all its activities. , 
BAPTIST CHURCH HISTORY. 

The germ of the Baptist church in Toronto 
was planted in 1829, at which time a few 
people of this faith met in an upper room on 


Colborne street, although there was no per- 


manency until 1840. Up to this year T. F. 
Caldicott, ‘who was a school teacher, sup- 
plied the congregations with preaching ; he 
became the established pastor in 1860. The 
Baptist church was what is now the News- 
boys’ Home, erected in 1832, on Lombard 
street, formerly Stanley street, and before 
that March street. On July 5th, 1840, Rev. 
W. H. Coombe, pastor, the organization 
was effected, the expenses being paid b 

23 persons, of whom Hon. Wm. McMaster 
is the only one living. The old re- 
cords state that £171 was the minister’s 
salary, payable quarterly ; that ‘‘ Elder 
Butler received 10 shillings for one day’s 
sermons” on March 8th, 1841, and in July 
of the same year ‘‘ Elder Moon was paid 10 
shillings for a sermon on election,’ and ‘‘ C, 


Klutz received £10 for eight weeks’ ser- 


vices.” 


In 1841 Rev. Dr. R. A. Fyfe became 


pastor, and the March street chapel was 
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then sold and the congregation moved to 
Bond street, opposite the Metropolitan 
church, occupying the building now owned 
bythe Catholic church and tenanted asa 
school. Rev. Dr. James Pyper succeeded 
De. Fyfe in 1848, and during his pastorate 
two wings were added to the building, giv- 
ing it its present T shape. The congregation 
did not grow rapidly during this era of its 
history. There were 70members, of whom only 
six are now in the Jarvis street church. In 
1850, the total receipts were £564 168, with 
a balance due the treasurer of £11 8s 11d, 
after all expenses were paid. 

CALDICOTT, STEWART, CASTLE. 

In 1855 Dr. Pyper resigned and Dr. Fyfe 
was again pastor until 1860, the member- 
ship growing to 250; he then became presi- 
dent of the Canadian Literary Institute,now 
Woodstock College. Dr. Caldicott next 
served the congregation, his pastorate con- 
tinuing nine years. His work was the solid 
rock foundation upon which is built the 
present prosperity of the Baptist church in 
Toronto. He was a man of sterling worth, 
of broad culture, general liberality, and 
gave to his congregation substantial 
growth. The receipts which had always 
fallen short now ran up to more than $3,000 
a year and the membership increased to 400. 

On account of Dr. Caldicott’s bad health 
Rev. Dr. Wm. Stewart, of Brantford, was 
called to be his assistant in 1869. In July 
of that year the pastor died suddenly and 
Dr. Stewart assumed charge on the very 
Sunday he was to begin as assistant. He 
served two years and was succeeded by 

REV. DR. JOHN H. CASTLE, 
the well-known and honoured President of 
Toronto Baptist College, which position he 
assumed in 1880. <A deputation. from the 
Bond street church visited Philadelphia in 
1871 and extended Dr. Castle an unani- 


mous call to the vacant pulpit. 
He identified himself closely with 
the Baptist denomination in Canada 
and has done more for it than any 


other minister. His intimate friendship 
with Hon. Wm. McMaster doubtless in- 
fluenced that philanthropic gentleman’s 
generosity and resulted in the erection of 
the Jarvis street church with its out-reach- 
ing benefits. In 1875 the membership was 
519 and the income over $7,000. 

The different qualities of these pastors 
while they impressed the congregation with 
a varied life, yet so logically adjusted them- 
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deliberations and conclusions are only ad- 
visory, not legislative or authoritative ; 
each congregation is at liberty, therefore, 
to develope the genius of its own life inde- 
pendently of any counteracting or deterrent 


power. 


qf? 


SENATOR M’MASTER. 

For thirty years the Beverley street Bap- 
tist church was a mission, under the foster- 
ing care of the Jarvis street church, and it 
erected that building at a cost of $8,000; 
recently an addition was made to it, and the 
mother church presented $4,000 for that 
purpose. The Parliament street church was 
also bought by this church, conducted as a 
mission and then handed over to its present 
occupants. A mission on Centre street is 
now the object of its care; it is the parent 
church of the Bloor street and the Alexan- 
der street churches, while the College street 
church has been called its grandchild. One 
of its members, Rev. John Craig, is a mis- 
sionary in Akidu, India, and another, Rev. 
Edward C. Newberry, is missionary in 
Rome, Italy. 

_ REV. B. D. THOMAS, D. D., 

is the present pastor of the Jarvis street 
church. After Dr. Castle’s removal to the 
college the congregation was pastorless until 
Oct., 1881, when an unanimous call was ex- 
tended Dr. Thomas, then in Philadelphia. 
He is a native Welshman, a genial, simple- 
hearted man, earnest in his work, and most 
highly esteemed and warmly loved by his 
people. He isaman of medium size, in 


seives to that growing life that a gradually | middle life, with hair and beard liberally 


increasing value was given to its history. 


sprinkled with gray. In the pulpit he is a 


Each congregation in this denomination is | manoffine presence, easy and natural, free 


independent in government, not being 
amenable to any higher authority. There is 
a ‘‘ convention of Baptist churches,” but its 


from that affectation and cant so illy becom- 
ing the sacred desk and yet so often met 
with. His style of delivery is not suffici- 
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ently animated or sufficiently permeated with 
the sequences gradually and logically lead- 
ing to the climax to be called oratorical ; 
but yet there is dramatic force in his speech 
but it is modified,almost to pathos. Per- 
haps his distinguishing trait of composition 
is the picturesque; he clothes his thoughts 
with all the mellow beauty of a summer’s 
landscape or with the brilliancy of a winter’s 
night sky; his words are spoken pictures 
delivered ina rather quiet tone, but per- 
-fectly natural and very impressive and at- 
tractive on account of their beauty and 
force. His attitudes are not studied and 
hence he is always graceful; naturalness atid 
characterize 


sincerity his expressions, 
and he is entirely devoid of _ pul- 
pit sensationalism and charlatanry. 


TEARS OF MEMORY, 

His text on this last Sunday evening of 
the old year was ‘* We wept when we re- 
membered.” After speaking of the captives 
of Babylon weeping by the river and hang- 
ing their harps upon the willows, he said, 
among other things : 

There is inexpressible pathos in this text ; 
it is the history of sublime experiences and 
possibilities ; it is the expression of a whole 
nation’s overwhelming:grief. But I will not 


produce an epic of «these people ; I will deal — 


with fact rather than fancy and speak of the 


tears of memory on the threshold of another | 


year. 

He then spoke of the pleasant sensations 
arising from the exuberance of joy in the 
delight of those things which give earthly 
happiness and the sadness of spirit when 
they are lost, This led the speaker to 
assert : 

Not sin, but its exposure, causes more re- 
gret than penitent feeling. The loss of 
character and reputation causes regret, 80 
that men recoil upon themselves and_ find 
their vanity wounded. Tears of pride be- 
dew the cheeks of the fair and foolish more 
than the tears of true repentance for the 


wasted past. Many weep because they 
don’t think. Many would weep if they 
would think. . 


Memory is the link that unites us to yes- 
terday and makes events in the long ago as 
real as yesterday. Sorrow is associated 


with memory. The past is as actual 
and real and living as _ the 
present _iteelf. We don’t finish 


life as we go on; we carry our yesterdays 
with us ; not a fragment is lost. 

Death does nat Hide the unity of our 
life ; we we now what we have made our- 
selves all through our history, and we enter 
eternity not losing a fragment of our con- 
sciousness. very act of life is immortal ; 
present life exercises a direct influence on 


our future destiny ; the dark shadows of 
guilt follow man and we will confront all our 
yesterdays in eternity. 

It isn’t necessary to create hell. God did 
not create hell; every man creates his own 
hell; the memory of lost fortune and guilt 
and moral ruin is the existence of the ele- 
ment of eternal misery. 


NO. VI.—ELM STREET METHODIST. 


HOW IT CAME INTO EXISTENCE—SKETCH OF 
ITS ORIGIN, GROWTH, AND PRESENT CON- 
DITION — THE VARIOUS BUILDINGS—THE 
PRESENT PASTOR. 


REV. JOHN POTTS, D. D. 

In the year 1850 Rev. James Cuughey, of 
the Methodist Episcopal church of the 
United States, came to this city for the pur- 
pose of holding a series of revival meetings. 
These meetings were held in different | sec- 
tions of the city, and continued seven 
months with such phenomenal success that 
no revivals before or since that time can 
compare with them either in extent of 
power or of positive and lasting results. 
Mr. Caughey was specially endowed 
with the elements necessary to the constitu- 
tion of a successful revivalist ; he® combined 
in his sermons the power of eloquent de- 
livery with a high order of illustration, and 
they were undertoned with a vein of pathos 
that deeply moved his auditors. His word- 
pictures were simply but forcibly drawn’; he 
painted the divine wrath in terrible colours 
and then brought from the lightning-cleft 
clouds a message of mercy that pictured 
God’s love in all its tenderness and beauty 
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m Jones ; he 


persuasive power. 


until penitent tears and contrite hearts 
th 


yielded tribute to his 
was more intellectual 
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‘‘a grand man” and as_ having accom- 
plished a great and far-reaching 
work which yet tells upon the church life of 
the city. The excitement occasioned by his 
WONDERFUL REVIVAL 

was by no means confined to the city ; it 
réached out in all directions, so that people 
actually drove 50 and even 100 miles in 
sleighs to attend the meetings, no railroad- 
having then been built. No such movement 
has ever been known in the religious history 
of Canada. The meetings during the entire 
seven months were overcrowded, and at 
least one thousand converts were made. 

The impetus given by his work in the 
Richmond street Methodist church was sc 
great that the building was unable to ac- 
commodate the growing congregation, and 
the necessity of forming a new church be- 
pame so urgent that steps were taken by 
the Quarterly Board to buy property 
further north for the purpose of 
puilding a chapel. Negotiations were under 
way for the purchase of various properties, 
notably the one on which the new jail now 
stands, but they all failed ; finally the pre- 
sent site, on the north side of Elm street, 
near Yonge, was purchased for £900, less 
£350 mortgage, of Mr. Samuel Thompson. 
This was in the year 1852 ; the lot had on it 
two good frame houses with yards rich in 
plants and shrubbery and nicely laid out. 
Mr. Thompson had a proviso in the bargain 
which allowed him to retain the rental of the 
houses until the following April and gave 
him £‘ one- half of the flowering shrubs and 
fruit trees.’ 

- THE NEW CONGREGATION. 

Meanwhile the Richmond street Quarterly 
Board appointed Messrs. Brown, Miller and 
Price a nucleus to organize the new 
congregation in prospectus at the south- 
west corner of Teraulay and Edward streets, 
in the school-house on that corner; this 
school-house has since been converted into 
dwelling houses Nos. 63, 65 and 67 Edward 
street. On the first Sunday in September, 
1853, circulars were distributed to secure 
subscriptions for the Elm street chapel and 
announcing regular services in the school- 
house, where Revs. H. Wilkinson and E. B. 
Harper officiated. Here services were held 
with growing interest, and a flourishing Sun- 
day school was maintained pending the erec- 
tion of the new chapel. 

Of the original Board of Trustees, Messrs. 
James Price, John Eastwood, John Macdon- 
ald and Richard Score are the only ones yet 
living. Under the supervision of this board 
a large frame rough-cast building with a 
dome was erected on the Elm street land in 
1854. It was opened with proper religious 
ceremony April 8th, 1855, Rev. Dr. Enoch 


Woods officiating. The same measure of 
success and growth that attended the in- 
fancy of the new congregation characterized 
it in the new church home until the catas- 
trophe of Sunday, October 27th, 1861, laid the 
building in the ashes of its own ruins. On 
that day a fire originated in some stables 
west of the church, and spreading to it en- 
tirely consumed it. 
THE NEW CHURCH. 

But this disaster did not dishearten the 
people. Fortunately an insurance of $8,000 
gave them a tangible basis for the erection 
of asecond building. The corner-stone of 
this new brick church was laid May 24th, 
1862, also by Dr. Woods. During the inter- 
im the congregation had the use of a little 
church on Elizabeth s reet for two or three 


Sundays, while a temporary _ taber- 
nacle was being’ erected on Elm 
street, almost opposite the church, 


Services were held in this temporary struc- 
ture until the new church was ready for 
occupancy, the congregation meanwhile 
steadily maintaining itsownand slowly grow- 
ing. There were only 844 Methodist church 
members in what was then called the wes- 
tern circuit of the city when this building 
was erected. The Board of Trustees at this 
time was. composed of Messrs. Jennings, 
Aikenhead, Price, W. D. Mathews and Ed- 
ward Stephenson. Of the present board 
Mr. James Jennings is the efficient and 
courteous secretary’; of the original board 
Mr, James Price is the only one living who- 
is a trustee now, and by his kindness much 
of the information here embodied was ob-. 
tained, and it is, therefore, authentic. 

This second building was a plain, unosten- 
tatious structure, devoid of  architec- 
tural ornamentation and _ thoroughly 
in keeping with the original 
character and. style of Methodism. 
It measured 54 x 84 feet and the school- 
room back of it was 44 x71 feet. Ona 
stone tablet inserted in the outer wall of the 
present building above the main entrance is 
inscribed :— 
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: WesLeyan Murnopist CHURCH, : 
. Erected, A.D., 1862. 
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This directs attention to the fact that the 
church claims direct origin from John 
Wesley, the founder of Methodism. At 
first Methodist Episcopal missionaries came 
to Canada from the United States and efforts 
were more or less frequently made to graft. 
that particular form of Methodist church 
government upon Canadian Methodism. The 
effort did not succeed; and all branches 
of Methodism in the Dominion are - 
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f 
Ynow united upon a more _ republican 
pak and all work together harmoniously as 
one body under the general superintendency 
of Rev. Drs. Carman and Williamson. 
‘ The Elm street church from the pastorate 
of Rev. Dr. Douglas, in its early history to 
that of its present popular pastor, Rev. Dr. 
‘Potts, has been signally favoured with the 
‘ministrations of devoted and eloquent men, 
tle very best of the denomination., Of these 
excellent men Rev. Mr. Bishop died while 
pastor of the church, and as a token of its 
regard the congregation erected a monu- 
ment to his memory in the Necropolis. To 
the left of the pulpit there is built into the 
wall a highly polished black marble slab, 
mounted with a beautifully carved white 
marble tablet with this inscription :— 
: Dr. Slade Robinson, 
: Revered Class*Leader. 
* Born in Stone, Staffordshire, Eng., 


April 16th, 1801. Died Nov. : 
6th, 1885. 
Dr. Robinson was highly esteemed 


for his .pure character and dearly loved for 
his amiable. disposition; he was a man of 
eminent piety and deserved the affectionate 
consideration of the people. His memory is 
sacredly cherished and _ his virtues greatly 
blessed those to whom he ministered. 

ELM ST. CHURCH OF TO-DAY. 

The steady growth of the congregation re- 
ceived still further impetus under the 
preaching of Dr. Potts so that the second 
building was soon found to be too small for 
its necessities. It was therefore resolved to 
enlarge the structure, which was done, at an 
expense of $39,000. Nearly the whole of 


the building was: removed, only the 
western. wall ‘remaining, and the 
dimensions increased to a width of 


97 feet, while the school building was en- 
larged to 53 x 115 feet. The church stands 
a few feet back of the sidewalk, and its four 
main entrances are reached by a flight of 
steps. The architecture is that of the early 
English Gothic, and the material white 
brick with stone facings. The eastern 
tower is 76 feet high, and the western, 
which is.crowned with a graceful spire, 
rises to the height of 136 feet. Langley & 
Burke, the architects, suggested a more 
definite architectural character when they 
re-constructed the building, but the addi- 
tional cost of $10,000 seemed too great a 
liability. The want of more ornamentation 


in order to relieve the building of severe 


plafnness is now deeply felt; its capacious 
appearance and size must atone for the lack 
of those graceful lines and breaks that 
render a building architecturally attractive. 
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The interior height of the building is 37 
feet ; it is amphitheatral in form, of excel- 
lent acoustic properties, with seats soar- | 
ranged that the pulpit is visible from every. 
part of the room; it is well proportioned, 
clearly lighted and comfortably warmed ; 
the gallery has six tiers of seats except on 
the south side where there are nine; the 
windows are of 

BRILLIANT CUT GLASS. 4 
It will seat 1,680 people in pews and more 
than 2,000 with the extra seating appliances, 
always athand. The pews are cushioned 
and the floor is carpeted; eight neat iron 
pillars support the gallery and eight more ~ 
the groined arches of the ceiling; twenty- 
one gasaliers furnish abundant light. The 
auditorium is commodious and capacious, 
but the same spirit of plainness impresses 
one here as elsewhere. While it is - comfor- 
table and excellently serves its purpose it 
does not have about it those artis- 


tic finishings that characterize other 


‘churches of the amphitheatral build. 


PEOPLE WHO GO THERE. 

There is‘ more or less similarity between 
the very architecture of a church and the 
habit of the people who worship in it. John 
Wesley’s protest against the luxury and 
pomp of ritualistic service extended to the 
dress and personal adornment of the indivi- 
dual worshipper; hence Methodism in its 
inception and primary history was a religion 
of simplicity in worship and dress. This 
simplicity naturally extended to the place of 
worship; the modern luxurious and highly 
decorated and brilliantly illuminated style 
of architecture does not accord so well with 
the genius and life of Methodism as the 
simpler method seen in the Elm street church 
building. yt 

The people seem to fall in with this spirit. 
They are a simple, earnest, ‘sincere, unas- 
suming people full of zeal for their church 
interests. There is an average morning at- 
tendance of from 1,000 to 1,200 while the 
evening congregations fill the building. It is 
always a miscellaneous congregation ; old 
and young, gray-haired men and women and 
little children, rich and poor—all these 
classes unite to make the audiences. In the 
evening the large majority of hearers are 
young people attracted, if notby each other, 


certainly by the magic of Dr. Potts’ 
eloguence. The service is always a 
simple one, relieved by a_ special 
piece of music that is always well 


sung by the choir, under the direction of 

Mr. Blight, whose wife is the organist and 

manipulates that instrument with skill and 

grace. Ai . 
RICH AND BRILLIANT. 

The symmetrical arrangement of the 
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auditorium is perfected and centred in the 
organ, which is built back of the pulpit, 
flush with the wall. It is 35 feet wide and 
high, finished in chestnut, ornamented with 
walnut, thus harmonizing with the butter- 
nut woodwork of the pulpit and pews. It 
is brilliantly decorated with blue and gilt 
and presents a magnificent appearance ; it 
has no distinctive existence, apparently, 
from the audience chamber ; it isa part of 
it and if the eyelooks in vain for special 
architectural effects elsewhere, a view of the 
organ, fronted with a neatly carved pulpit 
and a small but graceful chancel with its 
white marble baptismal font, affords a pic- 
ture full of artistic beauty. There is a 
choir platform between the pulpit and organ 
capable of accommodating 100 singers, with 
an entrance on each side of the instrument. 

The organ is one of rich and full tone with 
two manuals of 58 notes, with 27 stops and 
four with the pedal organ, the bellows being 
supplied with air by a hydraulic engine. 
Messrs. Warren & Son introduced a new 
feature into this instrument: it is the first 
organ to which the principle of pneumatic 
and tubular stop action is: applied. The 
keys are worked the same as piano keys, in 
place of the ordinary draw stops ; instead of 
the player opening and shutting the stops 
with the draw stops this principle so ar- 
ranges that the wind is used asthe motive 
power ; the stops are only governing valves 
to the wind which is controlled by the or- 
ganist. This method simplifies the manipu- 
lation and gives new combinations, with 
their varied effects ; the change of stops is 
the special feature of the principle. 

THE SCHOOL BUILDING 

is approached through a gateway east of the 
church. On the first floor is a cozy little 
vestry for the minister’s use, a large lecture 
and Sunday-school room, carpeted and fur- 
nished with settees, a piano and an organ ; 
to the left of thisis the infant room, with 
graded seats and a small organ. The library 
is on the second floor, which is cut up into 
several corridors leading to seven large 
class rooms ; | these rooms are 
either entirely uncarpeted or covered 
with the plainest material, while matting is 
laid along the .corridors and vestibules. In 
each room thereare an old-fashioned wood 
stove, a plain deal table and a few settees; 
there is not the least attempt at ornamenta- 
tion ; the plainness is severe ; it is simplicity 
drawn to its utmest tension. But it is ail 


clean and neat and sufficient for the use to j 


which this building is put. 

The financial exhibit of Elm street church 
is excellent. It owns a parsonage almost 
opposite, which is occupied by Rev. Dr. 
Potts, who has the use of it in addition to 


his salary of $2,700. The total value of the 
property controlled by the Board of Trustees: 
is about $55,000 ; the total yearly income is. 
between $10,000 and $11,000, of which sum 
$2,480 is received from pew rentals and 
$2,400 from collections ; more than $2,500) 
is raised for mission work alone. : 
‘ THE PRESENT PASTOR. 

The pastor of this flourishing church is’ 
Rev. Dr. John Potts, well known through- 
out the city for his identification with all 
civiland moral reforms. His recent ap- 
pointment as Educational Secretary in con- 
nection with the University confederation 
scheme of the Methodist church removes: 
him very considerably from active work in 
his church, hence he has been granted an 
assistant who looks after the pastoral work. 
and does most of the pulpit work also. Dr.. 
Potts was chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Sam Jones’ reviv:] meetings,. 
and a large measure of the _ success. 
of that movement was due to his activity in. 
connection with it. 

He is a man of middle age, stoutly built, 
very genialin manner, and of magnetic 
presence and address. He is not an original 
thinker ; his sermons are more marked for 
sincere, earnest, positive conviction than 
for invention ; his thought is simply a re- 
production of familiar Christian truth, but. 
itis put into plain, practical, persuasive 
form ; he is very eloquent, and that elo- 
quence combined with that particular 
magnetism by which every crowd attracts. 
to itself,serves to fill his large church when- 
ever he preaches. He has great influence 
with young people as well as older ones; 
his amiable and affable manner makes: him 
a congenial friend and companion, and he is 
eminently qualified for the exalted position 
he holds in the Methodist Church of Canada 
and in the esteem and affection of his people. 
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NO. VII.—OLD ST. ANDREW’S. 


ITS ORIGIN AND GROWTH—PEN PICTURE OF 
THRE PASTOR—AN ARCHITECTURAL ORNA- 
MENT — THE CHURCH EXTERNALLY AND 
INTERNALLY. 


M. 


« REV. GEO. 


MILLIGAN. 


As far back as 1818 the Presbyterians of 
‘York had an organization under the pastoral 
care of Rev. W. Jenkins who, although a 
Scotchman, had been located in the United 
- States aad was sent over here as a mission- 
ary. In 1820 Rev. James Harris, of Ire- 
land, came to the city and was established 
here as the first Presbyterian pastor of To- 
ronto. The following .year Mr. Jesse 
Ketchum, well-known as an ardent advocate 
of the election of Toronte’s first mayor, and 


as a generous philanthropist, presented 
the struggling congregation with a 
piece of land, where Knox church 
now stands, on which was built 


a simple structure in keeping with the habits 
and style of the people of those days; ec- 
clesiastically it was not a Scottish Presby- 
terian church, byt had connection with the 
Upper Canada United Synod. Previous to 
this time there had been preaching in ‘the 
town of York” and efforts at organization, 
but it was all of a disorganized, desultory 
character. 


While many of Toronto’s earliest settlers 
were members of the National Church of 
Scotland, they found it very difficult, in 
the face of Anglican prestige and established 
-emoluments, to compete with that organiza- 
tion in the formation of a congregation. 
But this was finally done in 1830, according 
to the circumstances fully detailed in The 
Telegram’s second article on the City 
Churches where Saint Andrew s is described. 


_ OnJune 19th, 1831, theopening service was 
held in the original St. Andrew’s church, 
south-west corner of Church and Adelaide 
sts., which service was attended by the 79th 
regiment of Scotch Highlanders in their 
brightly-coloured uniforms. This building, 
which seated about a thousand people, was 
of unadorned simplicity, crude in all its ap- 
pointments, with the old-fashioned elevated 
semi-circular, wine-glass pulpit and sound- 
ing board, and stiff, straight. high-backed, 
uncomfortable peWs ranged in rectilineal 
form, heated by large stoves in which wood 
was burned. 


ORIGIN OF OLD ST. ANDREW'S. 


The pastors of the church were Revs. 
Wm. Rintoul, subsequently professor of 
Hebrew in Knox College; W. J. Leach, 
afterwards a convert tothe Anglican min- 
istry—thus following Rev. Dr. John Stra- 
chan, who also renounced the Westminster 
Confession for the Thirty-nine Articles—Dr. 
Barclay and D. J. Macdonnell. Under the 
‘ ficient ministry of the last pastor the con- 
‘cegation rapidly grew and enlarged it- 
elf so that, with the increase of Toronto’s 
population and the gradual devotion of that 
part of the city to business interests rather 
than to residential considerations, it was 
found necessary to move the church to some 
less central locality. A divergence arose in 
the congregation at this stage of its history 
which finally resulted in the establishment 
of two St. Andrew’s Presbyterian churches 
in Toronto. Those members living in the 
southern and western part of the city 
naturally preferred building in that section ; 
those in the north-eastern part just as 
naturally desired church-habitation in that 
section; there was a conserving element 
that, with a true Christian spirit of adjust- 
ment, endeavoured to unite these desires by 
locating centrally in the north. A _ vote 


upon the matter found the larger 
majority living in the west end and 
it was therefore decided ‘to locate 


at King and Simcoe streets, which decision 
resulted in the magnificent and massive 
structure already fully described in these 
columns. 


Fifty-eight members of the original con- 
gregation decided to remain at Church and 
Adelaide ; and an appeal to the Presbytery 
in connection with the removal resulted in 
the refusal of that body to allow the sale of 
the property, and the minority retained pos- 
session of it, and in that view, also legiti- 
mately retained the title ‘‘ Old St. An- 
drew’s.” A division of the property - was 
made according to the number going and 
the number remaining, the bulk, of course, 
falling into the hands of the majority. 
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OLD ST, ANDREW’S CHURCH. 


When the old church was sold it realized 
$12,000. 
REGARDING THE REMOVAL. 
The outgoing of the large majority left a 
forlorn hope in Old St. Andrew’s but with 


noble devotion and firmness of conviction 


the remnant heroically clung to the old 
building that was already rich with historic 
associations. The attendance ran down to a 
mere handful and the outlook was of the 


most disheartening character. 


day was actually fixed for the selection of 
one of two ministers who were then candi- 
dates for the vacant pulpit. At this time, 
1876, Rev. G. M. Milligan, who was pastor 
ofa Presbyterian church in Detroit, was. 
persuaded, while on his way home from the: 
Philadelphia Centennial, to remain in To- 
ronto one Sunday and preach in the. old! 


\ 


But an effort. 
was being made to secure a pastor, and the- 
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church. He had an audience of 60 people 
in the morning ; in the evening, much to the 
surprise of every one, 300 persons were in 
the church ; a sudden inspiration sei.-d the 
struggling minority that in him was to be 
found the leader who would bring victory. 
The meeting for the election of a pastor was 


postponed and Mr. Milligan? was approach-. 


ed. It was the last thought in his 
mind to come to Toronto ; he was pleasant- 
ly and comfortably located in Detroit, he 
had just received an unanimous call to the 
-large Knox church of Hamilton, and the 
future of Old St. Andrew’s seemed irreme- 
diable. But the fervour of the people and 
their personal regard for him impressed him 
with the suggestion that he ought to accept 
the invitation extended to him within 
twenty-four hours after the delivery of his 
first sermon. He fina!ly consented to come, 
upon two conditions, viz., that the old build- 
ing must be forsaken and that the vacant lot 
at Carlton and Jarvis streets, whose pre- 
eminence as a church site struck him while 
walking down the latter street, should be 
purchased for the new location. 
PRESBYTERIAN PASTORS, 

Mr. Milligan’s terms were accepted and 
he became the pastor. The south-east cor- 
ner of Carlton and Jarvis streets was bought, 
the old building sold and the new erected. 
Among the prominent gentlemen who stood 
by the minority and actively identified 
themselves. with the new movement, 
Chief Justice McLean, Archibald Mac- 
Murchy,’ Alexander Jardine, William Hen- 
derson and Mr. McHardy may be especially 
mentioned. But the entire congregation, 
though small, was energetic and adhesive, 


and their self-sacrificing zeal has given to_ 


the city one of the finest of its many beauti- 
ful churches, 

Mr. Milligan and Rev. Mr. Macdonnell 
are both graduates of Queen’s College, but 
‘ in different years, and stood number one in 
their classes. Their college friendship has 
continued to this day, and their relations 
are of the most agreeable and harmonious 
nature ; each is pastor of a flourishing con- 
gregation, and each has an enviable position 
in this city as a scholar and preacher, to say 
nothing of the universal esteem and respect 
in which he is held; each is strongly en- 
trenched in the affections of his parishioners, 
and no finer tribute to the native Pres- 
byterian Scottish endurance and firm- 
ness and self-devotion can be afforded 
than is seen in the establishment of these 
two St. Andrew’s churches, which are not 
only architectural ornaments to the city of 
Toronto, but monuments of pride to the 
people who worship there. 

MR. MILIIGAN’S MINISTRY. 


Rev. G. M. Milligan, B.A., is a Scotch- 
man by birth, with the national characteris- 
tics of his natal land strongly marked in his 
personality. Heis a full-bearded man of 
middle age, in the prime and vigour of in- 
tellectual and physical strength, of genial 
presence and address. He isa hard worker, 
paying close attention to pastoral as well as 
pulpit duties. In the pulpit his voice at 
first is somewhat formal and his manner 
seems to bear upon the artificial; but this 
restraint soon wears away as the subject he 
is treating permeates his method and 
infuses into it a vigour of delivery 
and an animation of style that 
sometimes becomes genuinely  oratori- 
cal. The enthusiasm so encompasses him 
that the gesticulation. is frequent, too fre- 
quent to be always opportune, and a certain 
nervousness carries him from one side of the 
pulpit to the other and again leads him to 
familiarly lean over the Bible while he ex- 
pounds and enforces his subject. And this 
subject grows and developes within him as. 
he speaks ; some of his most telling as well 
as most philosophical expressions are hasti- 
ly struck off from the intellectual anvil in 
sharp, striking and sometimes brilliant 
sparks that arecurt, concise and penetrating. 
His manner is the conversational but always 
thoughtful ; he is more rugged in style than 
picturesque or pathetic; there is a direct- 
ness and plainness of address that makes his 
meaning unmistakable. He has convictions 
and has courage to maintain them. 

AN EVENING SERVICE. 

Through a blinding, driving snow-storm a 
Telegram reporter found his way to St. 
Andrew’s church on a recent Sunday even- 
ing, thinking a service would hardly be held 
on account of the storm which had been 
raging all day. But the prevailing church- 
going habit of Toronto people was found 
ready to brave any storm, and an audience 
of 350 people was assembled in this church. 
So far as external indications go it was an 
audience composed of people in the middle 
walks of life, not very rich and not very 
poor ; a special feature of the congregation 
was the large number of young people 
present ; doubtless many were there from 
force of habit alone, and from some exhibi- 
tions a few, at least, were there owing to 
that peculiar attraction of the opposite sexes 
which no religion can sufficiently bring 
within reverential limits. The behaviour of 
the young folks was very good, if not wor- 
shipful in every case, except on the part of 
some unfledged young men in the gallery 
whose conversation and inattention caught 
Rev. Mr. Milligan’s eye and brought from 
him this rebuke : 

“We have notalarge audience, but it- 


must be attentive. If those young men can’t 
listen I want them to leave. Old St. An- 
drew’s is known as a church of good order, 
and as long as God gives me power I’ll keep 
it such.” This plain and forcible assertion 
effectually secured the attention of any who 
might be disposed to forget the time and 
place. 
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The choir was composed of 18 young 
people, who turned and faced the congrega- 
tion while singing. There was no merit in 
the manipulation of the organ that calls for 
notice. The service was a plain, simple 
service, beginning with an invoéation, fol- 
lowed by a psalm, paraphrasing one of the 
Bible psalms, which was sung to a dignified, 
massive tune that presented an agreeable 
change from many rollicking, frolicking 
tunes that areso often sung in churches 
under the delusion that they are reverential. 
Probably not one person in the congrega- 
tion was without a hymn book; ifghe had 
none he was kindly offered the use of one by 
some thoughtful neighbour. The singing was 
general ; nearly everybody sang, and the com- 
mingling of voices of varied calibre gave to 
the substantial tunes a most impressive 
effect. The minister next read a chapter 
from the book of Ezra explaining it ina 
most interesting manner as he went along. 
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This was followed by a prayer, the minister 
leaning over the pulpit with clasped hands, 
the people remaining seated save a few here 
and there, who reverently stood with bowed 
heads. After a second lesson, from the 
letter to Timothy, a hymn was announced ; 
after its tune was played by the organist it 
was read and then sung, without interludes, - 
the congregation standing. The time was 
energetic and rapid, but the music was tune- 
ful and soulful. 


THREE SACRED VESSELS. 


The sermon by Rev. Mr. Milligan was 
certainly a masterly production, revealing 
historical and theological ability such as is 
not frequently evidenced. In fact there was 
so much of the scholarly about it that it 
sometimes exceeded the mental grasp of a 
large majority of his hearers. Mr. Milli- 
gan’s thought is fresh, fervid and forceful ; 
he puts many of his best ideas into epigram- 
matic form, so that unless one thinks 
with equal rapidity he is likely to. 
lose the beauty and force of the sentence 
while being carried along to the next utter- 
ance. 


The sermon began with a reference to the 
return of the Israelites from the Babylonian 
captivity,with a scan at the wilderness jour- 
ney and the methods of security afforded 
them. Men were set over the two million 
dollars’ worth of treasures to protect them 
until their arrival at Jerusalem ; the char- 
acter of these priestly custodians was out- 
lined, the holy vessels described, the camp 
spoken of—all of which are object lessons 
for us because the whole Jewish system was 
one of symbolism. The assertion that the 
Roman Cath«'ic church borrowed its sym- 
bolism from Judaism is not true; it isa 
Pagan ceremony cepied. The speaker then 
explained the Chinese and Pagan priesthood 
showing how that putting hand on bread 
and making it God is rank paganism. Other 
striking passages in the excellent sermon 
were these ; 


‘‘ A religious person may be at the car- 
penter’s bench or in the pulpit. The great 
thing is holy character. All Christian ser~ 
vice, secular or otherwise, is holy. There 
are no holy persons ecclesiascically.” 


‘‘ Three divinely-appointed sacred vessels. 
are handed over to us for protection—litera- 
ture, ordinances, character.”’ z 


While discussing these three the preacher 
took occasion to severely denounce the pub- 
lication of Sunday newspapers. ‘‘ The prin- 
ciple of evolution applied to homeopathy 
asserts that a little affects the whole organ- 
ism, so the city of Detroit is considered 
a moral city on the Sabbath day, and yet it 
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is not so really because Sunday papers are 
sold there.” 
WAR WILL BE WAGED. 

Mr. Milligan’s well-known convictions on 
the aggressive policy of Romanism led him 
to say that ‘‘ when war comes between us 
and foreigners we go as citizens, not as Pro- 
testants, and such a war will come sooner or 
later. When men in State, church and 
school are entrenched behind a: foreign 
language we must break down this state of 
things—as citizens, not from religious mo- 
tives.” 


‘‘There: is altogether too much of 
the gelatinous in Christian charac- 
ter; we need the tonic and iron of 


these old prophets. God will look for Gen- 
esis as well as Matthew. ‘ What about the 
‘Selections ? Here is the Word of God ; 
it is not necessary to run through it all ; we 
won’t be accountable to God inthe judg- 
ment day so as to pass an examination 
in the list of the Book of 
Chronicles. Let’s have all the 
terrors of Jonathan Edwards and all the 
love of Chapin. Our great danger is the 
fatalistic and optimistic ; we want to blend 
the severe and the tender.” 

‘* The mark of Christian faith isin keep- 
ing theessentials. Whether the quantity 
of water in baptism be a drop,a handful or 
the Atlantic,is not the genius of Christianity 
but the modality ; baptism of the spirit is 
the essential ; we can’t believe a thing unless 
we know it.” 

‘‘Certain minds need promises; some 
need a sun bath and some a cold bath ; one 
needs severity and one goodness.” 

‘“‘ Keeping the Word of God is not keeping 
iton the table. Thereisa difference be- 
tween you keeping your property and your 
property keeping you. Every form of 
activity is holy to a holy man ; the street is 
holy as well as the church. I would sooner 
have that Highlander’s superstitions view of 
the awfulness of the sacrament which kept 
him away from it than the ease and indiffer- 
ence of many Christians at the Lord’s Sup- 
per. Millionaires giving to the church and 
taking pews don’t make the church ; holy 
men and praying men make it. Preachers 
never get His Grace, Sir, or any titles 
from God. Paul was mean-looking, and 
might go a long time in these days without 
getting a call to any congregation.” 

‘I believe in election. God called either 
some or all to be saved. The vessels will be 
weighed at the judgment and put in the 
balance ; some will enter heaven by the skin 
of their teeth.” 

These passages culled from the sermon 
give some idea of Mr. Milligan’s habit of 
thought and style of expression. Frequent 


classical references were made in the way of 


illustration, and a quotation from 
Longfellow introduced, which, with 
the sudden transition from ce 


line of thought to another, served to keep p 
a close interest in the discourse. He had a 
very touching reference to the death cf 


Jesus on the cross, and closed a remarkable | 


sermon with allusion to the rapid passage of 
time enforced by what he saw during a visit. 


to Westminster Abbey. A short prayer, a. 


hymn, and the benediction concluded the 
evening service. 
. ARCHITECTURALLY. 

There is no finer location for a church 
building in this city than that of Old St. 
Andrew’s at the junction of two of our 
principal and most beautiful ‘avenues. 
Langley & Burke were the architects of the 
building; including the school-room on Jar- 
vis street it is 84x120 feet with two towers 
and spires measuring 122 and 78 feet respec- 
tively; the style is the second-pointed 
Gothic ; the material is reddish-grey Credit 
Valley freestone with Ohio stone dressing, 
the roof ornamented with foliations in slate 
with neat iron cresting; particularly no- 
ticeable are the doors and windows afford- 
ing examples of the perfect beauty and grace 
of Gothic architecture.. The building being 


devoid of especial ornamentation and elabo- 


ration does not afford opportunities of real 
artistic effects; but whatever of plainness char- 
acterizes it in this way is amply atoned for 
in the symmetry and harmony of. its con- 
struction. It presents a uniform, substan- 
tial, real appearance that fittingly symbol- 
izes the character of the religious faith in 
which it is enshrined. | 

The interior is amphitheatral in form, 
gracefully canopied with groined arches 36 
feet above the floor, supported by two iron 
piers. It will conveniently seat 900, and 
very large audiences are always in attend- 
ance. The woodwork is in butternut, with 
dark walnut mouldings and caps, the organ 
and chancel furniture being ash, with wal- 
nut ornamentation. There is no finer speci- 
men of pulpit workmanship in the city than 


that of this church; it was designed by Archi- 


tect W. G. Storm, and is executed in cherry 
with walnut mouldings and facings, and 
is hand-carved. It was a special gift to the 
congregation from one or two of itsmem- 
bers, and has recently been erected. _ ‘ 

The building is heated by het air, and 
lighted by one large central gasalier with 
three above the gallery and a number of side- 
lights ; the three fine, large, triple windows. 
light the auditorium very clearly, but the 
dark wood and dark red upholstery and 
carpet very much subdue the light at night. 
There are two entrances underneath the 
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towers on Jarvis street and up in the south- 
_ernmost, reached by a flight of narrow 
' stairs, is a secluded and cosy little minister’s 
study. The chancel furniture includes a 
plain but neat communion table, backed by 
three ash-wood chairs for the elders, seats 
for the choir, comfortably upholstered, and 
the floor carpeted with Brussels. It is a 
cosy, comfortable church, well arranged and 
well cared for. The cost of the property 
was about $57,000, although it is now worth 
perhaps one-third more. 
THE SCHOOL BUILDING. 

Attached toit by a hall is the school 
building, 38x42 feet in dimension. On the 
first floor, entered from Carlton street, is a 
capacious lecture and festival ‘room that 
seats 300 people ; the walls are rough-coated, 
the windows of plain, stained glass; it is 
very nicely carpeted and the audience is 

» seated upon chairs ; the pulpit is neatly 
made of ash and walnut. Communicating 
with it are the minister’s vestry, an infant 
class room with well-graded seats, lava- 
tories, a session room, manager’s room and 
storage room. Above it is the Sunday 
school.room with a visitors’ gallery on the 
north and connecting class rooms under- 
neath ; this room will seat 500 and is tidily 
kept, neatly and 
This whole’ school building is devoid 
of adornment — in keeping with — the 
almost austere character of the entire edi- 
fice; but the proportion and symmetry and 
harmony of it all are unmistakable. 

_ FINANCIAL CONDITION. 

The revenue from Sunday collections is 
about $3,400, and from pew rents about 
$3,300. In addition to this about $4,000 

_more is raised for benevolent purposes, and 
last year, ending this week $3,000 was 
raised towards the liquidation of a debt yet 
remaining upon the edifice. Seventy-five new 
members have been added so that there are 
about 700 members at present, with 437 
Sunday school scholars, 29 teachers, and an 
average attendance of 301 ; about 100 new 
scholars have been added during the year. 
When the congregation left the old 
church at Church and Adelaide streets, 


the male members’ outnumbered the 
female ; now, however, it igs  re- 
versed. The minister’s stipend is $3,000 


and the current expenses are about $6,200. 

There are mission bands and Sunday 
schools in connection with the church and 
several benevolent organizations, all of 
which are ably maintained and. conducted. 
With a magnificent. church edifice that is 
the crowning glory of the Old St. Andrew’s 
church, with a firm hold upon the popu- 
larity of the city, with a united people and 
an energetic pastor and successful work, 


adequately furnished. | 


this Old St. Andrew’s worthily sustains the 
traditions and faith in which it has root 
and out of which it has grown into such 
beauty and grandeur. 


NO. VIII.—CARLTON ST. METHODIST. 

ITS ORIGIN, HISTORY, GROWTH AND PRE- 
SENT CONDITION — DESCRIPTION OF THE 
BUILDING—A LOOK AT THE INNER LIFE— 
PEN PICTURE OF THE PASTOR. 


REV. HUGH JOHNSTON, 


About twelve years ago what were called 
the New Connection Methodists and the 
Wesleyan Methodists of Canada became 
united in one body; nine years later the 
other Methodist bodies of the Dominion, 
viz: Methodist Episcopal, Primitive Metho- 
dist and Bible Christians, joined this union, 
thus bringing all the Methodist sects of 
Canada into one organization and under one 
system of government now known as ‘‘ The 
Methodist Church of Canada.” The Carlton 
street Methodist church,one of the most pro- 
minent and influential of the churches of this 
denomination, was of the Primitive Metho- 
dist persuasion. This branch had its origin in 
England in 1810 and next to the Wesleyans 
was the largest Methodist body in that. 
country. It was an offshoot of the Wes- 
leyans and became such because two Wes- 
leyan ministers, under the influence and ex- 
ample of the eccentric Lorenzo Dow, insist- 
ed upon the conduct of camp-meetings and 
other matters different from the established 
usages. Another new feature was the voice 
of the laity in the governing councils of the 
church, so that in the Conference there were 
one-third minister's and two-thirds laymen. 
The Primitive Methodists have some footing 
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in the United States. In 1870 they num- 
bered, totally, 162,169 with 961 ministers 
and 14,332 lay preachers. All Methodist 
bodies adhere to the samedoctrines and sub- 
scribe to the Arminian system of theology ; 
the divergence of organization is due to 
matters of government only. 


The late Robert Walker, deceased Oct. 
5th, 1885, was the second Primitive Metho- 
dist in Toronto. He organized the first 
“class,” and through his _persist- 
ent and energetic work a mis- 
sionary from England came here and 
began preaching in the Masonic Hall on Col- 
borne street, until a chapel, on Bay street, 
was built and opened for service in 1832. 
Mission work was pushed by Mr. Walker 
with such zeal and energy that he was ac- 
customed to ride on horseback to Brampton, 
speak three times and return the same day ; 
the result of work like that on the part of 
the pioneers of this form of Methodism 
brought about the permanent establishment 
of Primitive Methedism in Canada, and out 
of it grew the subject of this sketch. 


CHAPEL AND CHURCH. 


The first organization in the Bay street 
chapel, built at a cost of £1,000, grew to 200 
members and was thoroughly consolidated in 
1833. Various ministers, among them Rev. 
Sdward Barriss, M.A., successfully carried 
forward the work for 20 years, when the con- 
gregation bought land on Alice street and 
built a church which cost, with the land, 
$20,000. Services were held one year—the 
Bay street property being sold—in Temper- 
ance Hall, and in 1854 possession was taken 
of the new Alice street church. Twenty 
years were spent in this building, the church 
slowly but effectively increasing in numbers 
and wealth, and all its activities were going 
forward successfully when, in 1874, a fire 
partially consumed the structure, and the 
matter of re-building or removal was forced 
upon the attention of the Board of Trustees. 
Recognizing the fact that the residential 
centre of the city was gradually shifting 
northwards and that the lower part was 
being given to commercial and business in- 
terests more especially, it was decided not 
to re-build but to move. The internal growth 
of the congregation also demanded a larger 
church building, hence the necessity of mak- 
ing a newstart ina moreeligiblelocality. After 
some investigation and consultation the site 
of the present Carlton street church was 
purchased ; it is located on the south side, 
near Yonge. The plot contained a number 
of dwellings ; 120 feet were bought on Carl- 
ton street and 100 feet on Anne street, thus 
giving the congregation a beautiful location, 
and the advantages of a through lot from 


_of the period of enlargement. 
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one street to another; the cost of the land — 


was $10,000; the building erected on it in 
1874 cost $36,000, and it contained an organ, 
the one still in use, worth $4,000. A year 
since the church was enlarged by Architect 
Wm. G. Storm, who also designed and 
erected the original structure, at a cost of 
$15,000. 
CARLTON STREET ENLARGED. 


Mr. Robert Walker, to whom reference 
has here been made, was well known as a 


beneficent and generous Methodist ; to his 


interest and devotion is largely due the 
erection of more than one church in this 
city. Hewas actively and leadingly identi- 


fied with the construction and completion of ~ 


the Carlton street church, and contributed 


largely towards its erection, having almost ~ 


exclusive superintendency of the same. 
The growth of the church became so rapid 


that, one year ago, the building was enlarged 


to meet the necessities of this growth. The 
original building was 52 feet wide inside, 
now it is 77 feet wide ; the walls remained 
standing while the new walls were being 
built so that services were held during part 
In the old 
building the gallery was elliptical in shape 
with a comparatively small well; the 
minister’s vestry was under the organ which 


projected from the south wall, resting upon 


huge cantilevers and backed under a large 
arch. The seats on the main floor were 
ranged in semi-rectilineal form and were not 
graded from the pulpit dais. The new 
architectural arrangement has changed all 
that; the interiorofthe auditorium isamphi- 
theatral and the floor, beginning five pews 
from the chancel, gradually rises to the main 
entrances so that an unobstructed view is 
had of the pulpit from ail sections of the 
room ; the advantage of having pews near- 
est the pulpit on a level is seen in the fact 
that it prevents the apparent sinking of the 
dais below the proper optical plane. The 
auditorium is 70 feet long and 37 feet high ; 
the pews have iron ends ; the gallery is sup- 
ported by fifteen pillars, and these mark the 
site of the old walls; arches have been in- 
troduced above the gallery and for the win- 
dows, formerly in pairs,’six on each side, 


with Norman arches and capitals, are sub- _ 


stituted, with the central ones of stained 
brightly-coloured glass, and the others of 
cut glass more plainly designed. There are 
eight aisles down the audience chamber, 
giving easy access to all sittings, with two 
entrances from beneath porches on either 


side of the choir and three from Carlton ES 


street, all guarded with noiseless doors and 
screened with curtains. 


Back of and above the pulpit is the ‘choir 
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platform, separated from it by aneat wooden | very restful and comfortable, as well. as in- 
rail, supported by painted iron brackets. spiring and helpful toa true spirit of worship. 
THE ORGAN, The building is heated by five furnaces; the- 
which was built and erected in 1875 by | acoustic property is excellent,the facility for 
Johnson & Sons, of Westfield, Mass., was | seeing is without exception, the light is 
originally of heavy design and massive in | abundant, and no church in Toronto offers 
appearance, with a plain but well-finished | greater inducement for a pleasant and agree- 
chestnut case. It has 28 stops and four | able service than this. Mr. Storm, whose 
sixteen-foot stops ; it is of pure, mellow tone, | excellent taste and skill have given to the 
a tone rendered especially sweet on account | Methodist people this beautiful and artistic 
of the spotted metal used in the composition | building, introduced an improved method of 
of the pipes. The organ, whose mechanical | ventilation, whereby in a few minutes the 
structure and repair are cared for by Ed-| entire temperature of the room can be 
ward Lye & Son, was cut down and set back | changed and the escape of the vitiated air 
flush with the wall, so that there is no inhar- | effected. 
monious break in the symmetry of the 
beautiful room. 

The entire room is upholstered and car- 
peted in bright red ; this, with the delicate 
colouring of the fresco work, gives it a 
bright, pleasant, cheerful appearance that is 


A NOVEL ARRANGEMENT 
was discovered by the reporter during his 
inspection of the building. On the pulpit to 
the right hand of the minister is a circular 
hole about two inches in diameter, down in 
which appears the face of a small clock. It: 
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is put in there for the purpose of reminding 
the preacher that the days of long sermons 
have gone by, and its constant ticking warns 
him to put his paragraphs into pointed, per- 
tinent and concise form if he wishes to catch 
the attention of the people of these modern, 
rapidly-moving times. 
THE EDIFICE EXTERIORLY. 

The general architecture of the church is 
the Norman-gothic. The edifice, including 
the spaciousand commodious_ school-build- 
ing, is 140 feetlong, made of white brick 
with Ohio stone ornamentation and red 
brick dressing ; the roof running from the 
new walls on each side to the roof of. the 
former building, together with the low-set 
character of the Norman, gives it all a 
massive appearance ; and this is intensified 
by the semi-circular arch and the general 
simplicity of the tenth-century gothic style. 
But the newness of combination, where the 
Norman is modernized by what might be 
called architectural innovations, certainly in 
this case “appears to great advantage. True 
artistic taste is not violated by the inser- 
tion of the magnificent wheel window above 
the main entrance whose ornamental radia 
tions relieve the natural massiveness with 
something of grace and beauty ; there is mo 
disharmony between this innovation and the 
general architectural model of the structure, 
although the wheel window is of compara- 
tively recent introduction into church archi- 
tectue, 

The building terminates on Anne street, 
in a partial oriel. This lights the lecture 
room, a nicely-carpeted, large room, with 
four communicating class rooms and the 
Sunday school library, the latter containing 
about 600.volumes. Above this room, and 
reached by an amplestaircase, aretheSunday 
school rooms. Inserted in the two large doors 
are two oval panes of glass behind which are 
hung two cards; on oneis printed : ‘‘ Karly,” 
on the other ‘‘ Come in,” which means that 
admission is proper. Should a dilatory 
teacher or scholar come up the stairway he 
would be confronted from one door with 
the rebuke ‘‘ Late,” and from the other 
‘* Please wait,” which means that he must 
‘not enter during prayer. 

The room is semi-circular, lighted by a 
cound and very beautifully coloured window 
titted into the ceiling; there are nine class 
rooms ranged around the semi-circle, each 
of which hasa window and glass double 
doors conveniently opened or closed; on the 
gallery there are six small class rooms im- 
mediately above those below, and in the 
centre a larger room with graduated seats 
for the infant department. On the main 
floor each teacher has a chair and small 
slesk-table ; around this in semi-circular 
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form are ranged seven chairs for the scholars 
of the class. There is thus a graceful pro- 
portion maintained between the very 
structure of the room and the arrangement 
of the school, giving the whole the social 
amphitheatral form. The walls are painted 
in delicate and light colours, fifteen different 
shades being used in the borders alone. The 
floor is carpeted with a cheerful Brussels of 
rich design and texture ; mottoes, banners, 
charts and maps with blackboards and_ all 
the appliances necessary to make a school 
interesting, attractive and instructive are at 
hand. The school numbers 50 officers and 
teachers and nearly 500 scholars. 

INTERNAL OPERATIONS. 

The impression of architectural massive- 
ness combined with the grace and beauty of 
more modern taste which one gets from a 
look at the building itself finds correspon- 
dence in the interior and spiritual life of the 
congregation. All the weekly meetings are 
well attended, and the audience: room, which 
will seat 1,250, is well filled on Sundays. 
The first Sunday of each month is set apart 
for communion, baptism and the reception of 
members. The recent revival conducted by 
Rev. Sam Jones has greatly stimulated the- 
religious life of this congregation and de- 
veloped a more practical habit of Christian 
living, so that the social meetings and class 
meetings are more. vigorous, interesting 
and helpful. The contributions show a 
healthy financial condition ; $2,000 and over 
is yearly received from pew rentals, more 
than $2,000 from plate collections and 
$2,500, in envelopes, for salary 
contribution. $1,200 is paid for 
missionary purposes, $1,000 towards the 
parsonage fund, $200 each for the poor fund 
and educational fund and $300 for: other con- 
nexional purpoges. The pastor’s salary is 
$2,400, with a parsonage on Alexander 
street. | 

On May 12th, 1739, the first Methodist, 
chapel was built—in England—by the little 
society of which John Wesley was leader, 
although the germs of Methodism were sown 
thirty years earlier. From thvt day to this, 
in all parts of the civilized world, and amid 
all its ramifications through various sects 
the principles of Methodism have not only 
maintained themselves but have done so ag- 
gressively and progressively until it is one 
of the leading, largest and most influential 
churches of the Protestant form of Christian- 
ity. The distinguishing feature of it is 
found in the doctrine of Assurance, or the 
belief not only of the necessity of conversion, 
but of ability to locate the time and place 
of conversion. The vitality of this system 
of faith is centred and developed in what is - 
called ‘“‘the class”—an organization or a 
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system of organizations within each congre- 
gation, and to which each church member 
must belong. Each class has a leader, who 
conducts the meetings and receives each 
member’s contribution ; the service at the 
weekly class meeting consists of singing, 
prayer and the relation of testimony or 
Christian experience. In this way each in- 
dividual member contributes to the general 
life and vigour of the congregation, and this 
aggregate testimony is the secret of the 
marvellous growth of the Methodist church 
on this continent. The class meetings at the 
Carlton street church are well attended and 
actively conducted, and upon them, to- 
gether with the efficient work of their able 
pastor, depend the present prosperous con- 
dition of the church and its favourable pro- 
spective growth. 
PASTORS, PAST AND PRESENT. 

Among the ministers who have success- 
fully served this church, Revs. Thomas 
Guttery, Dr. Griffith and Dr. Antliff may be 
mentioned. Mr. Guttery went from Alice 
street church to Carlton street as pastor ; 
Dr. Antliff, now of the Dominion square 
church, Montreal, served six years, or two 
terms. 

Rev. Hugh Johnston, M.A., B.D., the 
present incumbent, was born in Southold, 
Ontario, in 1840; heis of Scottish extrac- 
tion, with one grandfather who was a Ger- 
man. In his youth he was teacher in a High 
School, and at.the age of cighteen became a 
candidate for the ministry. At his gradua- 
tion in Arts from Victoria college in 1864 he 
was medallist and valedictorian. That year 
he was ordained and became the as- 
sistant at the old church corner of 
Adelaide and Toronto streets. Two years 
later he held the same _ position 
under Rev. Dr. Douglas, in Mon- 
treal, who was known as the orator of 
the Canadian Methodist church. Mr. 
Johnston then served a_ three years’ pas- 
torate at Windsor after which he had charge 
of the Toronto West Circuit, including the 
Richmond street and Queen street churches. 
While located here he pursued a full divinity 
course in Hebrew at the University, in 
1874 He then became pastor of the 
Centenary church, Hamilton, the principal 
church of London Conference, and after- 
wards had charge of Wesley church, in the 
same city, a large and beautiful church 
which was rebuilt and completed during his 
ministry. 

By urgent request he was then transferred 
to the Montreal Conference and served St. 
James church in that city, the historic 
church of Canada Methodism. His health 
at this time was breaking down and he was 
given an assistant and then took a jourv~ 


to the East travelling through the warm | 
climates of Palestine, Egypt and Italy, re- 
covering his strength so that he was 
able to take another appointment, that 
of the Metropolitan church of this city, 
from which he was transferred to the 
Carlton street church. _ During his service 
here the ,congregation worshipped in the 
Pavilion pending the reconstruction of the 
church building and very large congregations. 
waited upon his ministry, so large that not 
only were all the extra expenses met, but the 
increase attached itself very considerably to 
the new church and materially added to its 
numbers and prosperity. 
THE PASTOR PERSONALLY. 

Mr. Johnston, next to Dr. Potts, is the 
only Methodist minister who has had the 
distinction of serving the three principal 
churches in Canada, viz., St. James’, Mon- 
treal; Metropolitan, Toronto, and Cen- 
tenary, Hamilton. This fact testifies his 
ability, usefulness and popularity more than 
any friendly criticism. 
termed a strong preacher, fervyid and sin- 
cere; his style is plain and easily appre-- 
hended ; his sentences are “terse and practi- 
cal; he is a logical thinker, an excellent 
writer and is especially ableas an exegetieal 
preacher. He has contributed ta many 
periodicals and his letters, of a descriptive 
character, are fresh, interesting and racy. 
He is a spiritual-minded man, energetic, 
very genial in personal intercourse and a 
warm-hearted. gentleman. Whatever good 
may have been accomplished by the recent 
revival is. indirectly due to Mr. Johnston, 
because he was the one who personally suc- 
ceeded in arranging for the coming of Sam 
Jones to this city, ; et 
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NO. IX—BOND ST. CONGREGATIONAL 


PEN PORTRAIT OF A POPULAR PREACHER— 
DESCRIPTION OF AN EVENING SERVICE 
CRUSHING CROWDS—STYLE OF THE SER- 
MON—HISTORY OF THE CHURCH-—ITS PRE- 
SENT CONDITION. 
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REV. DR. WILD. 


Rev. Joseph Wild, M. A., D.D., pastor of 
this church, was born in Lancashire, Eng- 
land, in 1834 and came to New York in 
1855, whence he travelled through some of 
the southern and western States, and then 
came to Canada. When very young he was 
apprenticed to learn the machinist’s trade, 
and worked at that trade for several years, 
When he came to Canada the conviction 
seized him, doubtless born of his early train- 
ing and the excellent influence and example 
of his boyhood’s home, that he must enter 
the ministry. After serving a Methodist 
Episcopal congregation in Hamilton one 
year he became the beneficiary of a wealthy 
gentleman and pursued a course of study at 
the Boston Theological Institute. “His 
education to this period having been limited 
he felt the necessity of enlarging his acquire- 
ments and even after his graduation at 
Boston he continued his studies in Eu- 
rope, having preached one year in 
Goderich before his departure for 
theold country. While abroad he preached 
and lectured extensively, and made good use 
of his advantages and opportunities to add 


| 
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personal solicitations and efforts, 
| $20,000 to relieve that institution of its 
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to his educational resources, After his return 


| to Canada he was stationed at Orono two. 


year’s and at Belleville seven years; in the 


latter place he was not only pastor of the 


Methodist church but he occupied the chair 
of Orientals in Albert University,and by his 
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financial distress. 

He was a delegate to the Methodist 
Church Conference of the United States, 
which convened in Brooklyn, New York, in 
1872. While attending its sessions he was 
invited to preach in one of the prominent 
Methodist churches of that city, and at once 
received a call to its pastorate, so much 
were the people pleased with him. He 


_ laboured there eight years, and then in re- 


sponse to an urgent invitation from the 
Bond street Congregational church of this 


| city, accepted a call to its vacant pulpit, 


beginning his pastoral work in Toronto, Oct. 
3rd, 1880. 
THE PREACHER PERSONALLY. 
Dr. Wild is a little above the medium 
height, of excellent physique, erect carriage, 


| easy but dignified in movement; his hair is 


allowed to grow long, and is brushed back 
from a well-developed and prominent fore- 
head ; a heavy flowing beard, almost white, 
adds to the patriarchal appearance of the 
man ; his features are mobile and the lines 
of his face well delineated, giving one the 
impression of a serious, thoughtful habit. 
Socially he is very genial and kind, with a 
large fund of affection and generesity. 

But Dr. Wild as a preacher occupies a. 
position, not only in the city but throughout 
Canada, that is unique. His reputation as 
an original thinker, a fearless and an out- 
spoken advocate of his thought, and an elo- 
quent preacher, together with the novelty of 
his sermons, has probably become more ex- 
tended than that of any other preacher in. 
the dominion. It may safely be said that 
no other preacher than he could for six years 
attract the audiences that have crowded to 
hear him. Even Sam Jones, with all those 
peculiarities that make him interesting for a 
little while, has not in him that reserve fund 
which would give him a permanently attrac- 
tive power. The secret of Dr. Wild’s popu- 
larity is to be found in the fact that his 
thought is fresh and new : he does not drone 
out doleful sermons that are more soporific 
than inspiring; he wastesno time in reiterat- 
ing credal technicalities; he does not palm 
upon his congregation crude, unthoughtful » 
sermons: they are plain practical adaptations 
of Christian truth to the individual, the 
social and the national needs of the hour. 
Dr. Wild is up to the times; he is liberal ; 
and progressive even while adhering to. the - 
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Scriptures with a literalness of interpreta- 
tion that has brought upon him the carping 


' criticisms of some who are unable to take his 


intellectual measurement. His discourses 
are instructive also and he is always on the 
side of all humanitarian movements. His 
sermons are relieved by many expressions 
that are witty and consequently provoke 
laughter ; applause is frequently heard and 
is not rebuked;in fact the Bond street 
church is Talmage’s tabernacle reproduced, 


only Dr. Wild 18\ ja logician 
and has a systematic method, 
while Talmage is erratic and 
disjointed. Though much may be 


said against Dr. Wild’s special and peculiar 
Anglo-Israel theory, viz.: that the Saxons 
are the lost tribes of Israel, it is still true 
that he is the popular minister of the city 
and the most instructive preacher. 

THE CRUSHING CROWD. 

The average attendance at his morning 
service is 1,200 and at the evening service 
2,000.. Frequently as many as 500 people 
are turned away, being unable to obtain ad- 
mission. In order to secure their seats the 
members and pew-holders are admitted at 
a side entrance by card, the front doors being 
closed until within five minutes of the hour 
for service ; in the meantime the crowd in- 
creases about the sidewalks until sometimes 
it extends half-way across the street; an 
officer is always on hand to keep a passage- 
way open, and he does it with no little diffi- 
culty. When the doors are open there is a 
wild, mad rush for entrance ; men, women 
and children scramble and hurry and stumble, 


and are carried along by _ the tre- 
mendous pressure from behind until 
not even standing room is_ avail- 


able and hundreds are disappointedly turned 
away. Last Sunday evening when_ the 
subject was ‘‘ Britain and the Coming War,” 
the pressure was so great that the door- 
keepers at the side entrance on Wilton 
avenue were actually borne down and 
obliged to admit the surging mass of people, 
leaving many pew-owners on the street, and 
even then about 800 people were outside 
when the service began. At one time when 
Dr. Wild was delivering a series of sermons 
in reply to Archbishop Lynch on ‘‘ The 
True Church,” the pressure for admittance 
oecame simply intolerable and he was com- 
pelled to discontinue preaching on that 
subject in order to keep people away. Com- 
paratively little room is left after the pew- 
owners are seated, because all sittings in the 
body of the church and about one-half of 
those on the gallery are rented. The 
auditorium seats 1,575, with draw seats, 
chairs and camp stools for 600 more and 
standing room for 200. Every available 


foot of space is utilized, so that even the 


few steps leading to the pulpit and 


choir platform are sometimes occupied whie> 


the chancel dais affords a convenient resort 
for some who are content to face the im- 
mense audience while listening to the speaker 
behind them. 

THE CONGREGATION IN THE CHURCH. 

By courtesy of the officials a Telegram 
reporter was admitted at the side entrance 
on a recent Sunday evening and politely 
shown to a front seat in the gallery. With- 
in their little room these officers were over- 
whelined with applications for sittings, 
while the door-keepers were energetically 
and rapidly inspecting the cards of admis- 
sion as the stream of people wended its 
way into the beautiful rooms, until it seem- 
ed full even before the main doors were 
opened, and then what a rush! There was 
first a low far-away murmur, growing louder 
and clearer as the crowd found its way up 
the stair-case until the inner doors were 
reached and anentrance more rapid than 
decorous was made, followed by a genuine 
scramble for seats, some in their excitement 
and haste actually stepping over the tops of 
the back pews. And the women were just 
as bad as the men, with a sort of wild-eyed 
go-aheadativeness that forbade all interfer- 
ence, with hats and wraps awry, with an air 
of nervous excitement long. suppressed 
and fostered by the tiresome wait on the 


sidewalk, a few, atleast, of the sex called ~ 


‘‘ gentler”, showed themselves capable of a 
most courageous onset where the ultimate 
goal was a seat. Below the incoming flood 
was steadier, but equally full of business ; 
down the eight aisles it poured until every 
pew was full, every draw seat occupied ; 
then chairs and camp stools were made to do 
duty until at a fair estimate 2,300 people 
waited for the coming of the minister. | 
The evening congregations are doubtless 
swelled by many church tramps, 
curiosity-mongers who go with the crowd 
and find it very comfortable to sit in a beau- 
tiful church, to hear the grand music and 
listen to a live sermon—all for nothing. 


These church wanderers are to be found in 
the crowds every Sunday night besieging - 


the closed doors and then madly rushing to 
a seat for which they have not grace enough 
to return more than one cent. But yet the 
large majority of the congregation is com- 
posed of serious, thoughtful men and women, 
who are eager to hear the celebrated 


preacher even if they do not endorse his 


peculiar prophetic fancies. 

Constituted, as the evening audiences are, 
of this heterogeneous character,their conduct 
is in a similar vein. There # not that re- 
verential decorum which generally distin- 


mere ~ 
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guishes church gatherings, but a sort of free- 
and easy spirit prevails ; not many bow the 
head in silent prayer after entering, and 
there is a general:buzz and murmur of con- 
versation all around the gallery ; one hardly 
feels as if he were in a church, although 
more genuine spiritual life may exist than 
where rigid formality is seen. The same 
spirit of freedom runs through the whole 
service, although many times tears dim the 
eyes when the preacher paints some pathetic 


picture. Yet Dr. Wild’s easy, natural, con- 


versational style of delivery, interlarded 


with neatly-turned witticisms or rising, oc- 
casionally, into dramatic fervour when some 
patriotic fire burns within him and leaps 
from his lips, bringing from the approving 
crowd outbursts of applause—all this keeps 
alive an interest that is not to be restrained 
by any rigid formalism. _ But this genera! 
treedom transcends the limit of politeness 
when men hurry themselves_into their over- 
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coats while the doxology is being sung and 
the benediction pronounced. 
THE PREACHER IN THE PULPIT. 

The organ was pouring out its melody, 
the congregation was anxiously waiting, 
with an expectant look in the direction of 
the entrance to the pulpit, when a door, 
seemingly built in the organ, was opened, 
and with a firm, active step, Dr. Wild 
entered, stood by the desk, and leaning his 
head upon his hand spent a moment in 
silent prayer while the tones of the organ 
grew softer and a hush settled upon the vast 
audience ; from this time forward all conver- 
sation ceased, and the universal interest was 
centred in the speaker. With a practical, 
business-like air he at once took up some 
letters of inquiry and proceeded to answer 
them. It is his custom, at each evening 
service, to comment upon the topics and 
questions put to him by correspondents—a 
novel feature peculiar to him alone, but one 
of great public interest, and one which 
affords him scope for the expression of his 
versatile ability. About fifteen minutes 
were consumed this particular Sunday 
evening in reading and answering the letters. 
The first inquiry was one with reference to 
the doctrine of rewards and punishments, to 
which Dr. Wild replied that ‘‘ conscience 
does not make right or wrong, per se, but it 
makes right or wrong tothe actor ; men 
should live and labour to keep their con- 
science.’ A ‘‘ Pew-holder” wished to know 
‘‘ how much salary the. Pope gets and who 
pays it?” The answer was : 

‘“The Queen receives less pay than the 
Pope. Peter’s pence is his largest source of 
income. The last Pope left $30,000,000, so 
he must have had more salary than I have. 
If you sustain extravagance in one place 
shut your mouth about it in another. The 
Queen really pays to rule you ; the Govern- 
ment administers her salary. Many papers 
talk of the cost of royalty when they know 
it is false. (Applause) While the whole 
cost of the Government is one hundred and 
fifty millions, she has only one hundred and 
fifty thousand to dispose of for Government 
expenses. ” 

A “Trinity Medical Student ” wanted an 
explanation of the word ‘‘firmament,” which 
the speaker gave, from the Hebrew, as 
, Meaning transparency, expansion, firmness. 

Another anxious inquirer wanted to know 
abeut Jonah and the whale. Dr. Wild 
said: ‘*'To me miracles are nothing ; give 
me the whale made and the man made and 
I’m all right ; the word whale means a large 
monster. An idea for a youth who has not 
enough faith is that Jonah may have been 
thrown down into the hold or * belly’ of a 
_ fishing smack among the fish and water 
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there until the storm was over. ‘There was. 
a white shark that could swallow a whale ; 
we drink frogs and snakes and throw them 
out ;it is no more exaggeration to believe 
that a whale swallows aman than that a 
boy swallows a frog. Man is the biggest 
miracle I*know of ;a man who objects to: 
miracles passes by bigger things.” 
Another questioner, as to the true mode of 
baptism, was informed that the mode is non: 
essential, baptism of the Spirit is the only 
true baptism. Another letter contained a. 
cheque of $25 for the new school-house 
which the growing condition of the church: 
demands. ‘‘Send all you can,” said 
the preacher, ‘‘ you can be very free with: 
me ; I’m not delicate on money matters,” 
THE SINGING AND THE SERMON. ~ 
It is the aim of Dr. Wild to educate the 
people to sing ; hence the hymns used in 
this church areall of a popular character and. 
the singing, ably accompanied and correctly 
sustained by the organist, Mr. John Law- 


‘son, is hearty, general and tuneful ; every- 
‘body sings and it isa grand uprising of 


sound, such singing of the people as is rarely 
heard in any church. After the reading of 
the letters an anthem was sung by the éatr ;. 
it was noticeable more for harmony than ex- 
pression ; but the contralto solo ‘‘ Abide- 
with Me,” sung at the offertory by Mrs. 
Manchee, was sweetly voiced and expres- 
sively shaded. After the- anthem the 
preacher said : ‘‘ Let us pray, dear friends ;”” 
it was a simple, intelligible, original prayer 
with no cant or stale repetition ; it was a. 
humble recognition of human dependence: 
upon the Almighty Father put into language: 
that was practical and helpful. 
The sermon, entitled ‘‘ A Wedding that 
will take place fifty years from now,” was 
based upon Isaiah, 62nd chapter, 
4th verse,and was in a line with the doctor’s 
pet theory of the restoration of the ten lost 
tribes. The sermon was carefully written, 
and, granting the premise, was logically de- 
veloped ; the origin and history of marriages . 


were explained, and _ occasional side 
remarks thrown in that kept the 
audience on the qui vive. The mar-: 


riage of the Saxons to the promised 
land was the interpretation of, the text.. 
‘* Do you believe,” said the preacher, ‘‘ that 
this marriage will come off? It will come 
otf more surely than some that are promised 
here to-night.” Referring to the decapita- 
tion of the ancient Ephraimites who could — 
not say Shibboleth but dropped the ‘‘h,” — 
he said, amid laughter, ‘‘If everybody had 
his head off who couldn’t pronounce ‘h” 
many heads would be cut off.” Picturing; 
the future prosperity of this land of Pales-- 
tine he said :— : 
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‘« Even the Fenian if he gets there won’t 
grumble ; he will work and be content and 
pay norentin thatland. The Jews will 
go there as a whole people; in a few 
years they will be subject to a 
severe persecution and then be glad to find 
a home of rest and citizenship in the 
land of their forefathers. The United States 
is the tribe of Manasseh and will be repre- 
sented there ; they have two colonies there 
now, but they have gone too soon; they 
thought there would be a rise in land and a 
boom. We must stay at home till God tells 
us to go. Britain’s armies and statesmen 
and colonies are nothing when they under- 
take to resist God ; they know no more than 
a child legislatively. Tories or Grits can’t 
change the purposes of God.” 

Dr. Wild’s style of pulpit delivery is, the 
conversational ; he is very natural and easy 
and is undismayed by the vast audiences 
that rise from his*feet away up towards the 
top of the building in a perfect sea of faces: 
His bursts of oratory are not long sustained ; 
they are sudden, vehement outbreaks rather 
than genuine oratorical ascensions to a 
climax ; the secret of his attractive power is 
not in his delivery and address, however 
excellent these are, but in his original and 
sometimes startling expressions combined 
with a happy turn of humour. He has a 
fine voice with no pulpit affectation or mono 
tonous drawl init. His sincerity and un- 
reserved confidence in the truth of his utter- 
ances also go to explain much of the secret 
of his popularity. . 

THE ORIGIN OF BOND STREET CHURCH 
may be dated from a meeting held by ten 
male members of the Congregational church, 
Toronto, in the home of Mr. James Wood- 
house, now 241 Yonge ‘street, Feb. 13th, 
1849. These ten men with their fainilies 
had service a few weeks in that house until 
they rented for $100 a yeara rough-cast 
building on the south side uf Richmond 
street west, near Yonge, built by the Metho- 
dists. I®was occupied in March, and in 
April 26 persons entered into covenant to 
establish the Second Congregational church 
of Toronto, Rev. Archibald Geike, from near 
Sarnia, being the pastor, at a salary of $400 
a year, though it was raised to $500 the next 
vear. The congregation though small was 
harmonious: so greatly did this spirit of 
harmony prevail that four members agreed 
to withdraw from Oddfellowship in order to 
ease the consciences of some who looked upon 
secret societies as hindrances to _ true 
religion. The rough-cast building was 
bought for $1,200 in September of the same 
year, two of the members giving their notes 
_ for the amount. In March, 1853, Rev. Mr. 
Geike moved to Massachusetts, and: the 


er “= : 
church was supplied by students and by 


Mr. Scoble, formerly secretary of the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 

There were-but 35 members in 1854, when 
a call was extended to Rev. F. H. Marling, 
pastor of the Gosford street Congregational 
church, Montreal. He accepted and became 
pastor Oct. ‘Ist, ata salary of $600, though 
he remained to see it increased to $2,000, 
Under his ministration such effective work 
was done that two years afterwards the old 
church was enlarged and modernized at a. 
cost of $1,736. In 1860 the first movement 
towards securing ‘‘more accommodation ” 
for the growing church was made, but it was. 
not unti] 1863 that all the deliberations and 
plannings resulted in anything tangi- 
ble. In February of that year the 
lot on which the present church stands was- 
bought for $2,200, the old Richmond street 
church being sold in 1864 for $1,800, and 
converted to the use of the ‘‘ Catholic 
Apostolic Church.” 

THE SECOND CHURCH. ® 

The corner-stone of the new church was. 
laid June 8th, 1863, by the pastor, to whom. 
a silver trowel in the form of a maple leaf 
was presented for the purpose, the dedica. 
tion being made the following December. 
On the first Sunday of 1864 the floor of this: 
church caught fire from an- over-heated 
furnace, but the building was saved by the 
fire brigade, the injury to it by smoke and 
water, however, being considerable. This. 
building cost, including land, furnishing and 
organ, about $14,000. It was enlarged and. 
improved in 1870 at a further cost of $2,500. 
The internal life of the church kept pace 
with its external growth, or in fact 
the latter was. the legitimate result 
of the former. The contributions in- 
creased, a mission Sunday school was. 
established, and the church roll at the end 
of Mr. Marling’s pastorate, in December 
1875, contained 240 names. Until March, 
1877, the church was pastorless; then Mr. 
T. W. Handford was pastor until June 1880. 
Mr. Marling resigned in order.to accept a 


call to a Presbyterian church in New York. 


THE THIRD CHURCH. 

In 1878 the second church, which was a 
brick building with a spire, capable of seat- 
ing 450 people, was removed, except what is. 
now the school room, on Wilton avenue, 
and the construction of the present mag- 
nificent church begun. ‘he corner stone of 


the old building was used as the foundation _ 
‘stone of the new and was laid with befitting 


ceremony July 8th, 1878, by Mr. Jas. Fraser, 
senior deacon. The opening service in the 
new church was held May Ist., 1879. The 
plans and specifications of the present. 
church were designed and prepared by Archi- 
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tect EB. J. Lennox, who is the chosen archi- 
tect of the new court house, and he has 
given to the Congregational church a beau- 
tiful, commodious and well-arranged struc- 
ture. It is of the modern Gothic style of 
architecture, built of Georgetown limestone 
with Ohio stone dressing measuring 94 feet 
on Bond street by 80 on Wilton avenue ; 
the tower, with a single pinnacle, at the 
south-west corner, is 100 feet high, and a 
smaller one on the north-west corner 60 
feet high. It is what may be called a square 
church with an octagonal dome with a simi- 
lar inner dome or lantern covered with bril- 
liantly coloured glass, lighted with gas from 
above, thus giving to the interior artistic 
effect. 

The auditorium is of the amphitheatral 
form, with a height of 65 feet to the second 
dome, ventilated by the inner dome and by 
conductors running beneath the floor and 
carrying the vitiated air into outer cham- 
bers. The ceiling is built in gracefully-lined 
groined arches and tinted with a pale drab 

“colour; the woodwork is chestnut with 
black walnut ornamentation, the ends of the 
pews being made of ornate iron work. The 
organ, a small but sweetly-toned instrument, 
with a well-finished case and pipes orna- 
mented in gilt tipped with blue, is back of 
the pulpit and on a level with it, the chancel 
dais being a few steps lower. The pulpit is 
panelled with white marble in gilt lines and 
has black mouldings, the contrast being 
marked and agreeable. The church is 

_ BRIGHTLY ILLUMINATED 

with many pendant and bracket gasa- 
jiers and is comfortably carpeted 
and upholstered ; three handsome, large 
stained glass windows adorn the auditorium. 
Two very noticeable and commendable 
features characterize the architectural con- 
struction of this building—one is the double- 
dome arrangement which is not only novel 
but useful both for lighting and ventilation 
to say nothing of the beauty it adds to 
the building. The inner dome is entirely 
independent of the outer one; a platform 
runs around it above the ceiling of the 
church from which a fine view of the city 
and its environs may be had. 

The second feature is the facility for exit ; 
there are six exits which will empty the 
entire building in three minutes and even in 
less time if need be; they are so arranged 
that people coming down from the gal- 
lery will not crowd into those com- 
ing from the main floor, thus avoiding 
danger in case of an emergency ; the double 
doors at the two corners on Bond street 
swinging outward afford immediate release 
to the largest congregation. 

The entire building with the organ cost 


$35,000. ‘The acoustic properties are said 
to be perfect by the American and English 
ministers who have spoken in the building ; 
the graduated, horse-snoe, arrangement of 
the gallery, which seats 600 people, gives 
the room, when filied a massive and yet 
sociable appearance. But the rapid growth. 
of the work demands more room especially 
for the Sunday school, and it is now contem- 
plated to enlarge the annex on Wilton 
avenue to accommodate the demand. The 
present school room is’ not furnished, and 
presents a rather poverty-stricken appear- 
ance compared with the cosy and beautiful 
church. 
MONEY MATTERS. 

A new and most flourishing era began 
with the advent of Dr. Wild. The very 
first Sunday of his pastorate dated the epoch 
of a phenomenal success that has not. only 
shown no indications of abatement, but, on 
the contrary, after six years’ continuance 
has more vitality than before. The member- 
ship and interest im the church 
were so depleted just before he came that it 
was almost a question whether or not the 
church could live. But his splendid per- 
sonal character at once gave it a position: 
that has become unassailable, while his 
preaching ability has given it a wide reputa-~ 
tion and a position,second to no other church. 
Four hundred and ninety-seven members 
have been added during his ministry,making 
the total membership 622 ; the floating debt 
of $11,500 has been paid and’ the 
income from all sources last year was 
$13,370. The average attendance at the. 
Sunday school is 240 and at the mission. 
school on Chestnut street 150. The open: 
eollections amount to $5,000 yearly, the 
pew rents $3,300, the envelope system $800. 
The congregation is a unit in the support 
of the pastor, without, in every case, en- 
dorsing his special theory ; the social life is 
very energetic, the devotional meetings 
are well attended and all church operations 
are carried forward smoothly and success- 
fully, the able leadership of the pastor being 
well sustained by a loyal and happy con~ 
gregation. 
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NO. X.—THE HOLY TRINITY. 
‘WHAT AN UNKNOWN DONOR DID—AN ANGLO- 
CATHOLIC CHURCH—A CHORAL SERVICE— 
INTERESTING HISTORY AND ATTRACTIVE 
FEATURES. 


REV. JOHN PEARSON. 


Running westward from Yonge street 
between Louisa and Alice streets is a close 
leading to a court wherein is built the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, ecclesiastically 
connected with the Church of England. The 
court is now known as Trinity square ; fifty 
years ago it was known as ‘‘ the fields,” and 
constituted the garden, and cleared space 
around the residence of Dr. James Macaulay, 
an army surgeon in the Queen’s Rangers 
eighty-seven years ago. His _ residence, 
called Teraulay cottage, was removed in 


1848, when Trinity: square was laid 
out. Macaulay lane, now Louisa 
street, was described as ‘‘ fronting 


the fields,” and from this cleared space a 
line of unbroken forest extended as far north 
as the eye could reach. This clearing on 
the north side of Macaulay lane was almost 
inaccessible half a century since, and could 
be approached only by passing around 
treacherous swamps and through tangled 
forests. Itis related by Dr. Scadding that 
a Justice declined an attempt to find Dr. 
Macaulay’s house on account of the dangers 


by the way, when he reached the eastern 
part of York one afternoon; and it required 
half of the next day to finish the journey. 
The residence was destroyed by fire during 
its removal to what is now the entrance to 
Trinity square. 

Twenty-five years witnessed a radical 
change in the appearance of this court, or 
‘* fields,” which was transformed into an 
active, populous district, so that the lines 
of the historian truthfully represent the 
change. when they say :— 

“*Macaulay’s fields are fields no more; 
The trowel supersedes the plough ; 


Huge inundated swamps of yore 
Are changed to civic villas now.” 


Within a few rods of Yonge street, one of 
the main arteries of Toronto’s commercial 
life, enclosed on all sides with buildings so 
that it enjoys a quasi seclusion, even while 
it is readily reached, stands this church 
which in some respects has an unique char- 
acter and history. Itis reached by a very 
narrow passage way from Alice street on the 
north, another from Louisa street on the 


‘| south and the short avenue from Yonge 


street on the east; it seems like some 
great giant entombed amid the 
lesser buildings on every side and whose 
greatness only becomes appreciable when we 
stand within the narrow court and look up 


to the battlemented turrets of the twin 


spirelets above the front corners. 
AN ANGLO-CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
It is a large brick structure, oblong in 


shape, with. two narrow transepts adjoining: 


the chancel. There is no attempt whatever 
at architectural effects, the entire bnilding 
being an unpretending reflex of Eaglish 
cathedral churches. It runs east and west, 
the altar being at the east end, the main 
entrances at the west end, with an approach 
from the north and one from the south into 
the transepts. At the south-east corner 
and entered through a small porch is a two: 
storied annex used for lecture and Sunday 
school purposes. 

The peculiar origin of this church is 
grounded in the church revival existing in 
England forty years ago—a revival that 
stimulated church architecture so that many 
new and ornate churches were built and old 


ones renovated, enlarged and generally im-. 


proved, more attention being given to artistic 
results in contradistinction to the rather 
rigid architecture heretofore existing. Ac- 
companying this revival in England her grow- 
ing colonies were more assiduously cared for 
by the National Church and a systematic 
supervision and organization of its scattered 


adherents was maintained. Out of this new- 


born energy grew Holy Trinity. The 
diocese of Toronto was established in 1840 
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with Rev. Dr. Strachan as first Bishop. His 
fine personal qualities, his energy of admin- 
istration, his executive ability and his won- 
-derful success gained him’ very favourable 
notice in Great Britain and Ireland. In this 
Way it occurred to the mind of a benevolent 
lady whose name was never known, that a 
church should be established in Bishop 
Strachan’s diocese in Canada. This was 
in 1845. When he returned to Toronto 
from a missionary tour west he found a let- 
ter from Bishop Longley of Ripon, after- 
wards Archbishop of Canterbury, saying that 
a lady, unknown to him, had deposited in 
his hands £5,000 sterling to build a church 
in the diocese of Toronto stipulating that it 
be called ‘‘ Church of the Holy Trinity,” 
‘*the seats of which were to be free and un- 
appropriated forever.” £3,000 of this were 
‘devoted to the building and £2,000 invested 
as an endowment fund for the incumbent. 
ERECTION AND CONSECRATION. 

Toronto having been chosen as the most 
suitable and most advantageous locality for 
the church its present site was donated by 
Col. Jno. Simcoe Macaulay, son of 
the original owner of the land. 
While the erection of the building was in 
progress the unknown donor presented fine 
silyer sacramental plate for public use, and 
smaller service for private ministration ; she 
also sent a large supply of fair linen and a 
covering of Genoa velvet for the altar, 
besides surplices for the clergy. The church 
was consecrated Oct. 27th, 1847, in the pre- 
sence of a large congregation. On that day, 
at the communion service, £50 in gold were 
presented, and £50 fora font, besides £50 
more for clothing to be distributed among 
the poor. 

Scadding 


Rev. Dr. was the rector from 


1847 to 1875, although Bishop Strachan fre- 


quently preached there. The finances were 
so judiciously handled that a reserve fund 
was created and the parish is now in a most 
flourishing condition, notwithstanding the 
free pew system, owning a parsonage in 
, Trinity square, and now engaged in the con- 
struction of a new school building directly 
opposite. Rev. J. Pearson, formerly of 
Fredericton, N.B., is rector. He is a genial, 
scholarly gentleman interested in his work 
and recently well known as an active agent 
in the abolition of one of Toronto’s rapidly 
growing public evils. He has associated 
with him as curate Rev. Geo. Nattress. 

The church has been honoured by the offi- 
cial service of Rev. Dr. Scoresby, the cele- 
brated English Arctic navigator and ex- 
plorer and of Bishop Selwyn, an eminent 
missionary of New Zealand, both of whom 
preached here a few times. Lord Elgin, 
whose subsequent services in India and 


China gave him distinction, was once a 
worshipper within its walls. These facts, 
connected..with its novel origin, serve to add 
to its historical interest and value. 


On Oct. 27th, 1884, a special com. 
memorative service was held, at 
which time a memorial brass 


tablet affixed to the north wall was un- 
covered in honour of its unknown founder. 
The address on that occasion was delivered 
by Dr. Scadding accompanying appropriate 
religious services. The following is the in- 
scription :— 
THIS CHURCH 
DEDICATED TO 
THE HOLY TRINITY, 


WAS ERECTED THROUGH THE MUNIFICENCE OF 
A LADY RESIDENT IN ENGLAND, WHO, A. D. 1845, 
THROUGH THE BISHOP OF RIPON PLACED IN 
THE HANDS OF THE BisHoP OF TORONTO, FIVE 
THOUSAND POUNDS STERLING, WHEREWITH TO 
ERECT A CHURCH IN HIS DIOCESE UPON THE 
EXPRESS CONDITION THAT THE SITTINGS THERE- 
IN SHOULD BE FREE AND UNAPPROPRIATED FOR 
EVER. WITH THAT SUM THE FABRIC WAS 
ERECTED UPON A SITE GIVEN FOR THE PURPOSE 
BY THE LATE LIEUTENANT COLONEL JOHN SIM- 
COE MAcsAuLAY AND AN ENDOWMENT PROVIDED. 

THE FOUNDATION-STONE WAS LAID ON THE 
FIRST DAY OF JULY, A.D. 1846, AND THE CHURCH 
WAS OPENED AND CONSECRATED BY THE RIGHT 
REVEREND JOHN STRACHAN, BISHOP oF To- 
RONTO, ON THE EVE OF THE FEAST OF SS. SIMON 
AND JUDE, A.D. 1847. 

THIS TABLET WAS PLACED HERE BY THE CON- 
GREGATION, A.D. 1884, AS A MARK OF GRATIT- 
TUDE TO THOSE THROUGH WHOSE LIBERALITY 
THEY ENJOY THE PRIVILEGES WHICH THIS HOLY 
PLACE AFFORDS. 


WILLIAM STEWART DARLING. 


No account of the history and services of 
the church of the Holy Trinity is. complete 
without reference to the eminent work of 
Rev. Mr. Darling, who, for nearly thirty 
years, was intimately associated with all its 
interests. In 1855 he was appointed assist- 
ant minister, which position he held until 
1875, when he became the rector. As some 
one said, ‘‘ these years spent in this thickly 
populated and poor parish were years of the 
most unremitting and earnest labour whose 
fruits were evidenced in a large, united and 
devoted congregation, conspicuous for hearti- 
ness of worship and forwardness in all good 
works.” Mr. Darling was endowed with 
such qualities of zeal, sympathy and genial- 
ity that he attracted to him the love and 
confidence of the young and ‘‘ few pastors 
have endeared themselves more universally 
to their flocks.” To his untiring efforts and 
conscientious devotion are largely due the 
present strength and influence of this 
parish. The revival of church life and work 
in Toronto as manifested by the introduction 
of daily public prayer, weekly communion, 
choral services, surpliced choirs, and other 
accessaries of divine worship which tend to 
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make it a thing of glory and of beauty, and 
by the many organizations and methods 
which exist for bringing the influence of the 
church to bear upon the masses, would but 
for Mr. Darling’s earnestness and zeal, cour- 
age and perseverance, been of much later 
beginning than it was, for few and feeble, if 
any, were the steps taken in these directions 
till he had led the way and rallied with voice 
and example, as a leader of men, the forces 


of the party with which he was identified. 
AN INSIDE VIEW. 


In these-rapidly moving times an edifice 
built forty years ago begins to bear about 
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itself an air of antiquity. If the building is 


associated, as in this case, with 
a service that is venerable on: 
account of an unbroken historical 


enrichment the feeling ot veneration is en- 
hanced, so that a visit to Holy Trinity gives 
one this impression. Like all cathedral 
churches the vastness of it establishes no 
sympathy between the worshipper and the 
building ; cathedrals seem to be built more 
for elegance of artistic results and grandeur 
of architecture than for the comfort or con- 
venience of devotees ; the service is to supply 
everything and, in this respect, cathedral 
service is the acme of all service, in that it 
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furnishes attractions and interest beyond 
the mere luxury of the building. 

The sanctuary seems far away from the 
main entrance; the pad aes: space is 
occupied with narrow seats, divided into in- 
dividual compartments by small strips of 
wood, each seat having a single rail at the 
back with a book-rest in front and a 
kneeling-stool below. The floor, save 
the three aisles; “covered with mat- 
ting, is uncarpeted, and there is not 
a vestige of upholstery about the building 
except that of the chancel and sanctuary. 
Within the four entrances are four huge 
stoves, two in which wood is burned and 
two for coal; the building is well lighted 
with stained glass windows and by neat 
gasaliers. The ceiling is buttressed directly 
from the walls, so that no pillars obstruct 
the view, and is harmoniously painted and 
decorated, ‘the walls being wainscoted 
several feet from the floor. A very small 
gallery, enclosed by the turrets, rests above 
the western vestibule, and is reached by 
two narrow winding stairways, one on each 
sides Two visitors’ books are kept, with a 
request attached that all persons worship- 
ping there inscribe their names and addresses. 
Just within the southern transept is the 
baptismal font, a huge stone erection upon a 
stone elevation reached by three stone steps 
circumscribing it. 

WITHIN THE CHANCEL. 


At the north-west corner of the chancel i 


the organ, a magnificent instrument, the 
pipes with their gilt and blue ornamentation 
making a bright and pleasing contrast with 
darkly-coloured case. The instrument, built 
by Lye & Son, of this city, is of great power 
and resonance, capable of instant reduction 
to the most melodious combinations and 
tones. Projecting beyond the chancel rail is 
the pulpit and to its left the reading desk. 
The surpliced organist sits within the chan- 
cel with two long lines of seats behind him 
and two similar lines on the opposite side 
for the choristers. 
two steps rise’ to a dais upon which are 
placed the bishop’s and clergy’s stalls; two 
steps further and the altar is reached ; it 
is covered with red velvet, fringed with 
white silk and the monogram I.H.S. with a 
cross above it all worked in white silk ; on 
one corner of the altar isa large service 
book sustained by a highly polished brass 
stand, while on a ledge above it are two fine 
sconces containing wax candles, with two 
vases filled with fresh, sweet-smelling flow- 
ers and a cross in the centre—all made of 
fine brass. The eastern wall of the sanctu- 
ary is panelled in the third-pointed French 
Gothic of the building while above the win- 
dow is the inscription: ‘‘ Holy, holy, holy 


Back beyond all this. 


Lord God Almighty,” the beatitudes of the 
Sermon on the Mount being inscribed above’ 
the window of the nave. ‘he chancel has a 
blue canopy plentifully sprinkled with gilt ° 
stars. 

The large, variegated, stained-glass win- 
dow above the altar presents a rich and 
beautiful appearance at a distance, but is 
not sufficiently well executed to bear close 
and critical.inspection, on account of a want 
of clearness of delineation and delicacy of | 
colouring. ‘Thefour evangelists are repre- 
sented above and the. four major prophets 
below. The window, made in Edinburgh, 
cost £150. But the entire arrangement of 
the chancel is in keeping with the churchly 
idea which is truly unfolded only in cathe- 
dral architecture as well asin cathedral ser- 
vice, : 

RUGGED SIMPLICITY, 

The school portion of the structure, at the 
south-east corner, is in perfect accord with 
the antique character of the edifice. On the 
lower floor is a large room, uncarpeted and 
unadorned, with a small vestry adjoining, 
in which the weekly meetingsareheld. Above 
itis the Sunday-school room, also unfur- 
nished, unless plain settees and chairs can be 
called furniture. The unplastered walls are 
painted. white and the rafters and other 
wood-work of the roof painted dark ; a huge 


wood stove stands on one side and a small 


recess is curtained wherein is stationed an 
altar from which the service is conducted. 
While all this is true to that specific form of 
church life in which the Holy Trinity is em- 
bosomed, yet the aspect is so devoid of finish 
and colour that it seems almost rude in its 
stern primeval nature. A number of Scrip- 
ture scenes illustrated in pictures of the 
most ancient and inartistic style are hung on 
the low white walls about the room. 

The Sunday school is a flourishing one, 
numbering about 350, with an average 
attendance of over 200, including a Bible 
class of 50 and 36 officers «and teachers. 
More commodious and convenient rooms 
will be had when the new building is com- 
pleted, and to this the school is anxiously 
looking. Of the $350 received by the treas- 
urer last year $60 was sent to the Indian 
Homes at Sault Ste. Marie and 200 volumes 
were added to the Sunday school library. 

A CLIMB IN THE DARK. 

Although the general character of tke 
building is of that simplicity combined with 
massiveness, growing out of the middle-age 
Christian architecture, that symbolizes the 
true cathedral habit, yet the worship is rich 
and cultivated in its ceremony. Strictly 
speaking the service of this church is not 
ritualistic ; it is liturgical and_ in entire 
agreement with the Church of England 
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THE ORGAN, CHANCEL AND ALTAR. 


‘service as celebrated in the old country for 
‘the last three hundred years. A com- 
munion is celebrated every Sunday at 8 and 
11 a. m. and on All Saints’ Holy days, the 
Litany every Sunday at 4:30 p.m. and 


choral evensong at 7. Ordinary the morn- 
ing service is a plain service.jbut on the first 
and.third Sundays of each month and on 
festival days the communion _ service 
is chanted ; there is even- 


| song 
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a i 


at 5:30. 


service 


At 
about 


every 
usual 


day 


the morning 


400 people are present, but the evening ser-— 


vice finds the church filled ; it seats about 
300. There are 400 communicants, and 
3,714 communion services were held during 
the last year. 


‘“T should like very much to have the 


privilege of sitting on the gallery in order to | 


yet a good view of the choristers,” said a 
Telegram reporter last Sunday evening to 
the black-robed beadle of the Holy Trinity. 

‘ Just wait a minute till I come back,” 
said that busy functionary as he rushed 
away to look after a stove at the far end of 
the building. ‘‘ Now, then, step this way,” 
he resumed, opening a narrow door at the 
foot of one of the turrets ; ‘‘ just keep right 
on till you come to a green door and push it 
open,” was the parting instruction as the 
little door was closed behind him, and the 
reporter found himself in total darkness ; 
with one hand groping along the damp cir- 
cular wall and the other outstretched to 
ward off any unseen danger, the narrow 
winding stairway was followed, by faith 
not by sight, until the green door was reach- 
ed ; after an almost despairing effort to find 


the latch, an effort not conducive to the | 


cultivation of a reverential temper, the 


door at last flew open with a bang that 
threatened to bring the eyes of the whole | 


congregation gallerywards. After enough 
of the accumulated dust of months had been 
cleared away from the unused seat a fine 


sacrifice of a devotional spirit ; indeed, the 
most casual listener must be inspired and 
uplifted by the sweetness and harmony of it. 
It.is what is known as the choral service ; 
the prayers, the creed and the responses are 
all intoned by the choir, composed entirely 
of male voices, the full choir in this church 
numbering 51 members ; 24 of these are men 
and 27 boys; the former are divided into: 
nine tenors and 15 bass, the latter into: 
22 trebles and five altos. The mingling of 
the fresh, clear, young voices of the boys. 
with the pure tenor and full round bass 
voices of the men produces an effect that is 
delightful. The intonation of the prayers, 


| which to an ordinary Protestant of unculti- 


view of the nave and chancel, brilliantly | 


lighted, was deemed a reward for the peri- | 
hymns were sung, one, “‘ Singing to welcome 


lous ascent. 

Far away the processional chant was 
faintly heard, like the distant murmur of 
some hidden waterfall; its soft, gentle 
music grew stronger and louder until the 
vestry door was opened and the surpliced 
choristers slowly and reverently entered 
while the inspiring music rose and fell in 
liquid melody, growing louder and 
stronger as the clear tenor wove 
sweet sounds above the splendid _har- 
mony of the deep bass. The double line 
processional, led by two very small boys and 


graduated by two larger ones and so on | 


along the line until 24 boys and 18 men, fol- 

lowed by the rector and curate, were count- 

ed, slowly wound its way to the front of the 

chancel, and entering it divided at the sanc- 

tuary, the congregation meanwhile standing. 
THE LUXURY OF MUSIC. 

Too much cannot be said in praise of the 
musical rendition of this service. Mr. A. 
R. Blackburn, who is organist and choir- 
master, has developed a musical ability that 
makes evensong at this church not only a 
pleasure but a luxury, and that, too, at no 


vated musical taste seems novel if not irre- 
ligious is, when conducted with feeling and 
expression, very impressive and restful. 

On this occasion Rev. Mr. Pearson in- 
toned the prayers in excellent style with a 
full rich voice accompanied by the choir— 
the organ playing a soft and low refrain as 
the petition was humble and penitent or 
rising and swelling with triumphant. 
gladness when voicing the greatness and 
honour and glory of the Almighty Lord. 
The congregation was worshipful, nearly 
every individual having the use of a prayer- 
book and every one intensely following the 
ancient service enriched with historical 
value and beautified with the melody and 
harmony of reverent music. Rev. Mr. 
Nattress read the evening lessons and 


preached a short sermon. He is a 
minister of fine address, good voice 
and evidently of great sincerity. Two 


the pilgrims of the night,” being especially 


well sung. The choral service before the 
sermon lasted an hour, the sermon twenty 
minutes, the concluding service and reces- 
sional occupying ten minutes. 

Attentive officials are at hand; all seats at 
all services are free, the rector and his 
curate are intensely interested in their work 
and anxious to accommodate all inquirers 
with their official services. 

The last year’s report shows an income of 
$1,120 83 through the envelope system, $2,- 
416 69 through the general offertory, and 
$586 75 through the clergy fund, while the 
total receipts from all sources amounted to 
$9,514 23. The membership is divided into 
minor organizations for the prosecution of 
the work the Holy Trinity feels called 
upon, to do and the work is conscientiously 
done reflecting credit upon its congregation 
and in that way honouring its generous but 
unknown founder. 
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NO. XI.—SAINT LUKE'S. 
DESCRIPTION OF AN ANGLO-CATHOLIC CHURCH, 


WITH REFERENCE TO ITS CLERGY, SERVICE 
AND SERMON—INTERESTING INFORMATION. 


REV. JOHN LANGTRY. 
One of the distinguishing features of the 
city of Toronto is not only the number but 


the variety and beauty of its churches. 
Almost every phase of church aiehitecture 
from the massive Norman to the more grace- 
ful modernized Gothic is seen in their con- 
struction, and sometimes an anomalous and 
yet not inharmonious combination of differ- 
ent styles. All over the city from the great 
cathedral with its elaborate decorations 
down through less pretentious structures to 
the modest chapel with its humble belfry, 
spires, pinnacles and turrets rear them- 
selves above the house-tops as if to point 
men to the beauty of that heaven 
portrayed in the service, song and sermon of 
the chancel below. And the impressiveness 
of the outward structure is offset with such 
elegance and convenience of the inside ap- 
pointments that church-going in this city is 
made attractive and enjoyable independent 
of any special pulpit effort or charm of 
service. But when a cultured service is 
added to the beauty of the building, when 
delightful music weaves melody about 
chancel and nave seeming to bear the wor- 
shipful spirit on its bright pinions up and 
away from the harassing cares and anxieties 
of every day life then church-going becomes 
a pleasurable enjoyment and creates an in- 
centive to a good life. The Roman Catholic 
church and the Church of England denomin- 
ation are especially fortunate in Toronto in 
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affording facilities for this higher form of 
Christian worship. With finely - built 
and richly- appointed edifices 
tingly supplemented by ornate and 
dignified ritual these various churches 
have not only become general objects of 
architectural pride and grandeur, but they 
are the special objects of attraction for 
thousands of our citizens whose tastes and 
inclinations find gratification in that special 
form of service. 
_ HOMES FOR THE POOR. 

Another characteristic of this form of 
Christian activity in this city is that par- 
ticular arrangements are made for the poor. 
In every liturgical church in Toronto special 
accommodations are made to seat strangers 
and poor people who do not own oF rent a 
pew. In some cases the entire building is 
made “free” at the evening service; in 
other cases certain pews are reserved for the 
purpose, and in a few cases the entire church 
building at all services is free and unap- 
propriated. St. Luke’s, of the Church of 
England, situated at the south-east corner of 
St. Vincent and St. Joseph streets is one of 
the latter. Not a single pew or sitting 
is rented; every visitor is at liberty 
and cordially welcomed to seat himself 
according to his own choice at any service 
he may choose to attend. A placard is 
hung within the vestibule, which reads :— 

<The services of this church are main- 
tained entirely by the offertory. There are 
no pew rents. All seats are free. Amount 
required each Sunday, $85.” Then follows 
a statement of the amount received the last 
Sunday with the deficiency, 
whole arrangement isa voluntary one, and 
no one is compelled to pay for the privilege 
of worshipping his Maker. 

St. Luke’s is an oblong red brick building, 
with sandstone dressing, 115 x 64 feet in 
dimension, the nave measuring 78x 38 feet 
with a height of 39 feet, and a chancel 28 7 
24 feet. The architects, Messrs. Darling & 
Curry, have made excellent use of their 
judgment in drafting so fine a building artis- 
tically designed and executed ; the most 
has been made of the little capital 
available when the building was 
erected. It is a rather plain structure, 
with no towers or pinnacles or special orna- 
mentation that adds so much to the native 
graceful Gothic outline. But the porch at 
the south-west entrance is noteworthy, on 
account of its unique design and beautiful 
adornment. Upon the dark scroll work 
above is inscribed: ‘‘ Except the Lord 
build the house they labour in vain that 
build it.” The building has hollow walls ; 
inside the jams, arches, mouldings and em- 
pellishments are of white and black pointed 


fit- 


if any. The- 
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brick, the intervening spaces being finished 
in tinted stucco. The ceiling is also stuccoed 
and supported by buttresses, whose corbels 
are cut to represent the heads of the 
apostles. There is no regular arrangement 
of the windows, but their difference of form 
comports witn the novelty of the building, 
one of them being a wheel-window, the others 
of Gothic form. The pews are long, 
uncushioned, but comfortable, made of pine 
which is stained ; the aisles are neatly car- 
peted with matting. 
CHANCEL, ORGAN AND ALTAR. 

A transept on the south near the chancel 
contains a number of pews and the stone 
font ; to the right of this and reached by 
three stone steps, is another recess for pews, 
with a passage-way to the clergy’s study, 
the whole supported by a heavy stone 
column, the two brick arches of the centre 
being ornately finished. At the foot of one 
of the supporting columns is the corner- 
stone of the building bearing the inscription 
written underneath a cut cross : 

** ASCENSION DAY, 1881,” 
that being the day of censeeration. “On the 
northern side is carved; ‘‘ Laid by Ven. 
Whitaker, Provost of Trinity Col- 
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On the stone steps of the chancel stands 
the lecturn, a carved eagle and a most ex- 
cellent piece of handiwork; the pulpit is 
also on the outside of the chancel area, and 
is a simple wooden structure, neatly covered 
with a purple, fringed mantle. The chancel, 


entered through the painted iron gates, is 
carpeted, and contains seats on either side 
for the choristers at right angles to the 
altar, with the organ on the north side ; the 
pipes of the latter are gilded with Indian 
red and blue finishing. A highly-polished 
brass rail separates the sanctuary from the 
choir ; within it is the altar, covered with 
velvet and satin, with the monogram I.H.S. 
inwrought, and a fine brass cross above it, 
the posterior wall concealed by a dark purple 
portiere. The ceilings of the chancel 
and the organ loft are finished in 
wood curiously and yet very prettily ar- 
ranged. The room is clearly lighted by ‘ten 
slender gasaliers, containing five jets each, 
with several brackets about the chancel. 

The robing rooms are below, where also is 
located a very.cosy and comfortable chapel 
in which the week-day services are held. It 
has all the appearances necessary for the 
conduct of the service peculiar to the Anglo- 
Catholic phase of Christianity, and is separ- 
ated from the ante rooms by portieres pen- 
dent from the arched entrances. The entire 
building is heated by stoves and furnaces in 
the basement. The total value of St. Luke’s 
property, including buildings and land, is 
about $22,000. 

ST. LUKE’S CLERICAL STAFF. 

Rev. John Langtry, M. A., is the rector 
of St. Luke’s and has associated with him 
Rey. O. P. Ford, M. A., as first curate and 
Rev. Robert C. Caswall, M. A., as second 
curate ; Rev. Dr. Davis, late Principal of 
the Normal School, also assists in the 
ministrations. The necessity for so large a 


staff is seen when it is stated that every 


Sunday there is communion at 8 and 11 a. 
m., children’s service at 3:30, confirmation 
and Bible classes at 4, Litany #¢ 6 and even- 
song at 7 p. m., while two services are held 
each day in the week with communion every 
Wednesday morning. On Ash Wednesday 
there will be four services, introducing a 
most extensive programme for the Lenten 


season which grows in significance 
until Holy week is reached when 
there will be four daily services, 


one, on Good Friday, lasting from noon to 3 
p.m. In connection with all this the 
pastoral visitation is attended to, several 
missions are superintended and a boys’ day 
school is taught by the clergy. 

Rev. Mr. Langtry, a most genial and cul- 
tured gentleman, has the distinction of being 
prolocutor of the lower house of the pro- 
vincial synod at Montreal, a synod whose 
jurisdiction includes all of Canada except 
the North-west. He is a Canadian by birth, 
the first graduate of Trinity: College who 
took orders. After his ordination by Bishop 
Strachan he was appointed a travelling mis- 
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sionary with a location at Collingwood for | lishment of All Sainte’ church and the pre- 
ten years. Twenty-seven churches now | sent St. Luke’s with its 500 communicants. 
attest his self-sacrificing ability and energy ST. LUKE’S AS IT IS. Le 
in that field. He was neyt associated with The corner on which the church is built. 
Rev. Mr. Givins at Yorkville for six years, | was formerly used asa garden-plot owned — 
after which time he was givena small dis- | by Dr. Richardson, That section of the, 
trict for cultivation in Toronto. With aj city is favourable for the development of — 
nucleus of four families an organization was | that peculiar type of religion of which St. — 
effected Dec. 4th, 1870, and a mission estab- | Luke’s is the exponent, the people there 
lished in a small wooden building at Breadal- ; being, generally, a cultivated and refined © 
bane and St. Vincent streets. This building | peopie whose esthetic tastes find the bean-~ 
has since been removed to its present site | tiful and inspiring service of that beautiful 
near the church, and is now used as the} church very gratifying. Among the regular 
school for boys. For ten years the congre- | attendants are the families of Mr. Bunting 
gation moved along quietly, but with a sure | and Judge Osler, together with many other — 
if slow progress that resulted in the estab- | well-known and prominent citizens. The © 
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Sunday school numbers 200; the choir is a | divided into a number of subsidiary bodies, 
volunteer organization of 40 voices, with | all of which are engaged in benevolent and 
Mr. Lloyd as organist and choir master; a | religious work under the supervision of th e 
mis\ion is conducted at Eglinton, one in | clergy. ; age q 
North Toronto and another on Buchanan RING OUT, WILD BELLS 
street, where church services are held and The beautiful lines of Tennyson’s poem 
Sunday schools maintained. The incomeofSt. | are instinctively suggested by the chiming 
Luke’s is $8,000 yearly, and the parish isin | music of the bells as they ring sweet melody 
a flourishing condition, so much so that it is | out from tower and turret calling men _ to 
in contemplation to enlarge the building ;| song and prayer. The streets of 
or, at least, if it were larger it would still| our city so deathlike in their Sabbath 
as now, be filled at every service ; its seat- | stillness are suddenly peopled with an ac 
ing capacity is 550. The chancel is now | tive, moving, living crowd wending its way 
found to be too small for the demand made | through the keen crisp air of a cold Sunday 
upon it, and will probably be extended east- | evening to the light and warmth and com: 
ward, The parish is well organized and | fort of the many churches whose open, por 
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ALTAR, CHANCEL, CHOIR AND ORGAN» 


tals welcome the thronging people. On| votion and interest many churches now pros- 
such an evening a Telegram reporter found | perous would lead a languishing life. 

his way to St. Luke’s, his desire stimulated HOW THE AUDIENCE APPEARED. 

by the reputation this church bears for ex- The audience at St. Luke’s was 
cellent music. The building was filled with | a most reverential one ; not even a whisper 
a well-dressed, refined looking congregation, | was heard during the hour and forty minutes’ 
very largely composed of young people. | service; every one either took part in the 
Here, as in all churches, the ladies far. out- | singing or was a courteous listener ; there 
numbered the men ; whether because the | was no flirtation, no simpering or giggling, 
female mind is more susceptible to religious | no writing in hymn books, no sly whisper- 
and sentimental influences or whether the | ings during prayer; the conduct was irre- 
burden of innate goodness rather rests upon |} proachable. The solution of this is to be 
the ladies it is certain that but for their de- | found in the nature of the service ; it was, 
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.as liturgical service always is, reverent and 
dignified, everything being said and done 
_decently and in order. The service is of the 
Anglo-Catholic type, being a choral service 
at evensong and semi-choral in the morning. 
No ladies are in the choir; it is composed 
of 40 men and boys, although last Sunday 
evening only 28 were present. An excellent 
prelude on the organ introduced the proces- 
sional hymn :— 


“There is a blessed home 
Beyond this world of woe,” 


which was led by the surpliced choristers 
winding their way from the vestry through 
-¢he transept into, the nave, and then into 
the chancel ; the procession was concluded 
by the curates, Revs. Robt. C. Caswall, M. 
A., an Oxford graduate, who intoned the 
service, and O. P. Ford, M.A., who read the 
jessons and preached the sermon. A some- 
what novel feature was the intonation of the 
Confession by the minister repeated, in 
choral, by the choir and congregation. At 
every Gloria most of the people inclined 
their heads; and whenever the name of 
Jesas was pronounced, whether in prayer or 
hymn, heads were bent low. The music 
was fine, and justified the reputation this 
choir enjoys; the recitation of the Creed 
was accompanied by a low refrain upon the 
organ that was full of delicious melody ; it 
-was the oblique movement running up 
and down and winding in and out of the 
musical monotone of the choristers with a 
liquid flow that was delightful. The prayers 
were intoned with an antiphony by the 
choir. A special feature of the Church of 
England service is_ the prescribed prayers 
for the Queen, the Prince and Princess of 
Wales and the royal family ; petitions for 
these are offered at every regular service, 


COMMITTING DEICIDE. 


Rev. O. P. Ford, the first curate of this 
‘parish, is ‘‘a double first man ” of Trinity 
College. He has recently come to St. 
Luke’s, having been connected with the 
Holy Trinity and St. Matthias’ churches, of 
this city, and before that was the incumbent 
at Woodbridge. He is a young man of quiet 
method, very cordial and gentlemanly and 
of excellent disposition in the discharge of 


his clerical duties. When mak- 
ing the announcements he stated 
that the prayers of the congre- 


gation were desired for ‘‘a member of the 
Girls’ Friendly Society who is seriously ill.” 
An idea of the weekly work of the parish 
was afforded when he announced thirteen 
different meetings for the current week. 

_ The service preceding the sermon lasted 
fifty-five minutes; then Mr. Ford, having 
avithdrawn to change the stole of his sur- 


EERE 


plice, entered the pulpit and delivered a 
sermon upon the two-fold nature of sin asa 
disobedience of the law of God. ‘‘There 
are deadly sins,” he said **from which man 
can never be saved, and sins that are not 
deadly. Though a man may not be a greate 


ly advanced Christian he can avoid great, 


vert actions.” The following are some of 
the striking sentences of his excellent ser- 
mon :— 

Disappointments and chastisements are 
veiled blessings if we have the skill to see it. 
Accidents and misfortunes can be trans- 
muted by the alchemy of Christian love into 
beauty and devotion. 

Sin is an unmixed, disintegrating evil, 
which brings no good to man. 

Have you ever heard the bright, clear, 
ringing laugh of one upon whose conscience 


rests no stain, and the laughterof some poor ~ 


creature that came out of the depths of hell ? 


Did you ever' think that the eternal con- 


sequences of disobedience affect those who 
get to heaven at last? 

The one and only evil that afflicts Al- 
mighty God is the evil of disobedience of 
created wills. 4 

Because man is made for eternal life the 
good have hard things to bear. 

Deadly sin is Deicide: because it destroys 
the wisdom and love of God. 


If God stood off ata great distance and | 


sent laws in books and by messengers, we 
could say with the Epicureans that God is 
careless ; but when, He comes on the cross 
and dies, then hard hearts should become 
soft. 

A vision addressed to the heart will move 
more than a message addressed to the 
reason. 

These are some of the utterances of the 
speaker. They reveal a logical habit of 
thought anda method of expression that 
challenges attention. Mr. Ford is an easy, 
extemporaneous speaker, not of great physi- 
cal energy, but one who has something 
thoughtful to say. His sermon was largely 
of the interrogatory style and his remarks 
were forcible and impressive. 

The offertory at the morning service was 
$178. It is always received upon silver 
plates by four churchwardens, two of whom 
carry it to the priest at the chancel, who re- 
ceives it all upon a larger salver and conveys 
it to the second priest at the altar, who de- 


“posits it thereon and then kneels there while 


a prayer of thanksgiving is said. A. bene- 
diction is pronounced and the recessional 


hymn sung while the choristers and priests. 


vetire, after which the congregation slowly 
and orderly withdraws. \ 
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NO. 12.—KNOX CHURCH. 


SKETCH OF ONE OF TORONTO'S OLDEST 


CHURCHES—ITS BUILDINGS AND PASTORS 
THE CONVERTED JEW—THE 
WHUSTLES.” 


‘SKIST OF 


REV. H. M. PARSONS. 


Sixty years ago, when this fair city of 
Toronto with its well paved streets and beau- 
tiful thoroughfares, was contemptuously 
called ‘‘ Muddy Little York,” when swamps 
and tangled thickets existed where now 
costly buildingsrear themselvesas monuments 
of modern enterprise, a huge tannery occu- 
pied the western side of Yonge street be- 
tween Newgate (now Adelaide) and Lot 
(now Queen) streets. Enormous piles of 
hemlock bark were stacked on the Yonge 
street side of thistannery which was owned by 
the late Jesse Ketchum who possessed all 
of this property, with Richmond street pas- 
sing through it; he himself projected and 
opened what is now Temperance street. 
This quadrilateral section of land was subse- 
quently bestowed by him upon va- 
rious religious bodies. That section now 
bounded by Richmond and Queen, Yonge 
and Bay, was deeded by him to the Presby- 
terians who still own it, except the Yonge 
street frontage, which they sold to the 
parties now holding the properties along 
that line. 

ORIGIN OF KNOX CHURCH. 


In the Fall of 1820, Rev. Jas. Harris, of 


Belfast, Ireland, organized the first Presby- 
terian congregation in Toronto, at which 
time it was resolved to build‘a church, Mr. 
Ketchum not only gave the land but he 
built the church and the. old records _con- 
tain the agreement, which reads: York, 
25th Dec., 1820. I promise to give for the 
above purpose Lots No. 3 and 4, lying be- 
tween Hospital street and Lot street, in 
this town, and in building £125 os. od. cy. 
(Signed), JEssE KETCHUM. 

The first building was a small wooden 
structure facing Richmond (then Hospital) 
street ; afterwards aroughcast brick addition 
was made to the rear, Another record states 


| that the brick building was first erected, and 


a T shaped wooden building annexed on the 
south capable of seating 900 people. At 
all events the entire building was con- 
sumed by fire May 31st, 1847, from which 
nothing was saved but the pulpit, after- 
wards used in the basement of the present 
building. The remaining portion of the 


church land was mainly used for 
the cultivation of potatoes, a 
large garden of them lying along 


Queen street. It was leased for 21 years at 
a rental of £45 per annum, the rents to go 
to the minister. The new church was open- 
ed Feb. 18th, 1822, and was the only Pres- 
byterian church in this city until St. An- 
drew’s, at Church and Adelaide streets, was 
built, in 1827... 

‘The account of the disruption in the 
established Church of Scotland, in 1844, has 
already been given in this series of articles. 
The contest reached St. Andrew’s church in 
this city and 83 members withdrew, organiz- 
ing a new congregation which united with 
the Richmond st. church, Rev. Mr. Harris 
retiring onan annuity and Rev. Dr. Burns, 
of Paisley, Scotland, being called as pastor 
of the united congregations at a stipend of 
£400 and £100 travelling expenses, the 
united congregation taking the name of 
‘¢ Knox Church,” the union being formally 
consummated Dec. 30th, 1844. 

After the destruction of the church by fire 
the congregation worshipped in St. An- 
drew’s church and in Temperance hall, 
pending the erection of a new building. On 
September 21st, 1847, the corner stone of 
the present building was laid, and it was 
occupied a year later. 

THE CHURCH THEN AND NOW. 

It was a plain brick structure, with the 
old-fashioned, high, square-backed pews 
both on the gallery and main floor, arranged 
in stiff, formal manner straight across the 
church. The only ornamental portion of 
the room was the pulpit and its oak and 
walnut canopy—the same that arevin use to- 
day—a most ornate and artistic piece of 
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workmanship ; the canopy with its pinnacles 
and graceful gothic lines being especially 
noteworthy. Twenty-two years after its 
erection the church was renovated, some- 
what ornamented, the backs of the seats 
lined, and the whole given a more modern 
and more comfortable character. In 1881, 
according to plans prepared by Gordon & 
Helliwell, the entire inside of the church 
was altered at a cost of $9,000. The pulpit 
was lowered, the gallery front changed to 
iron and the seating changed from the stiff, 
old straight-backed pews in formal order to 
the modified amphitheatral form, and the 
change has so entirely affected the appearance 
of the auditorium that it is virtually a new 
room. The secret of the increased beauty 
and comfort of the church is found in the 
removal of straight lines in its architectural 
arrangement and the substitution of curved 
lines—Hogarth’s ‘‘line of beauty.” The 
pews, made of butternut, with walnut 
mouldings, are all most comfortably up- 
holstered and the floor is entirely carpeted, 
the vestibules and stairways being covered 
with matting. Thepanelled ceiling is tastily 
frescoed and ornamented. The pulpit 
is reached by a little winding stairway on 
each side, enclosed with balustrades. It 
has doors with bolts on the inside, though 


for what purpose it is hard to couceive. | 


Presbyterian ministers are supposed to be 
sufficiently staid and moderate in their de- 
liverances, so that no device to keep them 
from falling down the stairway seems to be 
necessary. Ona little shelf just beneath 
the top of the pulpit is a cavity for the re- 
ception of the minister’s watch, so that he 
may watch the time and not tire the con- 
gregation with too long a sermon. 

Back of the pulpit is tne organ. | Like all 
organs built by Warren & Son, it is one of 
singularly sweet tone, and yet capable of 
great power. But the architectural con- 
struction of its case is probably not exceed- 
ed by that of anyother in the city. Thelower 
part is panelled in oak, with walnut trim- 
mings, The pipes are arranged in curved 
lines, and on either side massed in columns ; 
they are white, ornamented with gilt and 
dark red and the whole front, with the beau- 


tiful canopy, looks like some little palace. . 


Immediately below the pulpit and sunk 
down into the communion platform is the 
key-board, and in this cavity the organist 
sits screened from the congregation by a 
wooden partition outside, and against this is 
a stationary arm chair finished in velvet, 
and in front of that a large communion 
table, the whole resting upon a platform 
raised three steps from the main floor. It is 
not customary in a Presbyterian church to 
speak of the ‘“‘altar,” ‘‘chancel,” ‘‘font,” 


etc., because the effort is to keep as far 
away as possible from both the theory and 
practice of Catholicism. 

Itis a commodious room, seating 476 in 
the gallery and 661 below, with a measure- 
ment of 72x50 feet and a height of 46 feet ; 
it is made so comfortable and pleasant that 
the mere sitting in itis almost a luxury ; 
it has evidence on all sides of artistic ar- 
rangement and taste, and reflects great 
credit upon the architects, for it is second 
in these respects, to no church in Toronto. 
Worship in such a room should certainly be 
a matter of delight,and that it is so consider- 
ed the constantly large attendance testifies. 

. THE MEMORY OF THE JUST. 

There are marble tablets in the central ~ 
vestibule inserted to the memory of Revs, 
Harris, Burns and Topp. The generous, 
donor of the land is gratefully remembered 
by one which reads :— 


In COMMEMORATION 


. OF 
JESSE KETCHUM, ESQ, 
And also in grateful acknowledgment of his. 
generous gift to this congregation of 
the ground on which this church 

is built and of the adjoin- 2 Ascites 
ing property. , Bis 
This tablet is placed in compliance- | 
with a unanimous resolutién — 
of the congregation 
—9TH MARCH, 1870. — 


Another tablet reads :— 


THE CONGREGATION OF Knox CHURCH 
Have placed this monument 
in memory of 
HON. JOHN McMURRICH, 
For 32 years elder of this church, 
Born at Knock, Renfrewshire, Scotland, 
February 3rd, 1804. 
Died at Toronto, Feb. 13th, 1883. 
‘A sheaf of corn fully ripe.” 


There is a very graceful and very lofty 
tower and spire above the main entrance on 
Queen street, containing a bell purchased in. 
1849 ; it weighs 1,621 lbs., and cost £157 3s. 

In 1873 the present Sunday-school and 
lecture room building was added to the 
south of the church proper at a cost of over, 
$13,000. It isan immense building, and as: 
devoid of ornamentation and furnishing as. 
the church is luxurious in all its appoint- 
ments. The school-room on the upper floor: 
isan immense barn-like room, uncarpeted 
and unadorned, save for the very beautiful. 
rose window left in the northern wall, and. 
which is above the organ in the church audi-- 
torium. With the lofty ceiling and the 
eighteen tall windows, the bare floor, the 
hard, unpainted, short settees, the anadorn- 
ed walls, it seems the last place in which 
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KNOX CHURCH FROM YONGE STREET. 


little children would find comfort and de- 
light, and yet the school numbers 350. The 
location of the building is too far away from 
the residential portion of the city to make 
great progress in the acquisition of new 
Sunday-school scholars. And this remark 
applies as well to church membership. The 
growing commercial interests of the city 
gradually push the residential out towards 
the suburbs, and the consequence will be, 
years after this, to very materially, if not 
disastrously deplete the membership and 
-attendance of down-town churches. 

The lecture room, onthe first floor of 
this back building, immediately inside 


i 


the Richmond street entrance, serves 
its purpose very well. The ante-rooms on 
either side of it are very comfortably fur- 
nished, the deacons’ court room containing 
a fine upright piano, while the vestry on the 
other side is hung with a number of» steel 
engravings. Down in one corner of the 
latter room the reporter found an old japan- 
ned, trunk-like tin box, upon the lid of 
which is written, ‘‘ Mrs. Topp, Toronto, 


C. W.” It doubtless came here from Edin- 
burgh twenty-eight years ago, when that 
lady’s husband became pastor. A wide hall 
gives entrance to the auditorium of the 
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church on either side, and also to the gallery. 
RUNNING HISTORY OF KNOX CHURCH. 

Mr. W. B. McMurrich has prepared an 
historical summary of the church, and to: 
that this article is largely indebted for its 
review. In 1850 the ladies of the congrega- 
tion held a bazaar in the City Hall to reduce 
the debt of the church, and £800 was 
realized. By permission of Sir Hugh Dal- 
rymple the band of the 71st Regiment fur- 
nished the music, and the Governor-General 
and the Countess of Elgin and Kincardine 
patronized the affair. The congregation 
always continued an even, steady progress, 
internally-disturbed by only two matters of 
very great moment, the Lubin affair 
and the organ introduction contest. In 1853 
Lubin, a converted Jew, canvassed the city 
churches for the purpose of collecting money 
with which to prosecute mission work among 
his own people. He had a number of creden- 
tials as to the genuineness of his work and 
endorsing him personally. Dr. Burns, pastor 
of Knox church, asked to see these papers 
and when he read the one purported to be 
signed by the Pope he said : 

‘“The Pope may be a very bad man but 
he is not a Baa schoiar, and he would never 
write a credential like that.” 

He therefore refused Lubin his support, 

while other ministers of the city endorsed 
him. and this led to a very unpleasant 
state of affairs, and one that was aggravated 
‘when Dr. Burns had Lubin arrested and. 
tried by the Police Magistrate for collecting 
money by false pretences. ©The case was 
dismissed, and a dissension occurred about 
the matter in Knox church, but the majority 
sustained Dr. Burns, and the congregation 
was not seriously affected. 

After twelve years’ labour Dr. Burns re- 
tired, and Rev. Alex. Topp, of Edinburz,h, 
was called and successfully served the 
church, with gradually failing health, how- 


ever, until Oct. 6th, 1879, when he 
died universally beloved and_ es- 
teemed. The leases of the church 


property having fallen in, new awards were 
made in 1871 as follows: Queen street 
frontage $3 60 per foot, Richmond street 
frontage $2 per foot, Richmond and Bay 
frontage $2 50 per foot, Bay street, 30 x 354, 
60 cents per foot. In this year a church on 
Duchess street was built at a cost of $1,800, 
and a new Sunday school and congregation 
organized in it. 
SOUNDS FROM THE ORGAN. 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
church passed a decree that any 
congregation desiring to use an organ 
in its services might. do so if a 
majority voted for it. In 1873 Knox church 
voted on the question, but the motion to 


have an organ was lost by a small majority. 
The same unfortunate contention that at- 
tended the introduction o’ the ‘ Kist of 
Whustles ” into many Presbyterian churches. 
afflicted the history of Knox church. In 
1875 a motion ‘‘ to ascertain the feeling o 
the congregation in regard to the introduc- 
tion of an organ and hymns” was made, but 
was not carried. In February of that 
year, however, the session sanctioned the 
use of an organ in the Sunday school. 
** Are you ina position to tell me any- 


‘thing about the introduction of. the organ 
into Knox church ?” said a Telegram re- . 


porter to a prominent member. 

‘*'Yes,I am,” said he. ‘‘It was intro- 
duced in the most Jesuitical way, as such 
things are always done. At first they 
wanted one in the Sunday School, so they 
borrowed a harmonium and never returned. 
s+ 99 : ; 


‘* Did they pay for it ?” Ras 0 
** Oh, yes, one or two would do that for 
thesake of getting it in there. And that 
shows how crafty they were to teach the 


children to like the organ, and when they 


grew up and became voters in the church, 
a new organ would be voted in.” beste 

‘* What other steps were taken to further 
such a purpose ?” 

‘* Why they put a piano in the vestry for 
the amusement of the ladies while they were- 
sewing. 
they trained the young to like the organ and 
then the ladies; they were all little tricks 
of Jesuitism. But at the annual meetings. 
the organ was always voted down, and when. 


they did get it in it was by a bare majority, 


and when the congregation endorsed it six 
or seven of the session resigned and left, 
Dr. Topp was opposed to it,,and it could not. 
be introduced while he was there.” _ 

This little conversation is a key to the 
situation on this all-important organ ques- 
tion. The speaker’s manner was an evi- 
dence of the deep feeling he himself had 


upon the matter and a feeling that is shared - 


to a considerable extent by many of the 
older members of this church. But this is. 
only one illustration of the difficulties 
always attending the conflict between the 
old and the new and of the tenacity with 
which the old clings to the associations and 
habits of the past. 


moving energies of modern times crowd 
out the ancient usages for  cus- 
toms that are more in accord 
with the demands of later civilization and 
growing refinement and culture. While this. 


organ conflict in Knox church very nearly 


approached a dangerous schism, yet the con- 
gregation kept united and the minority, for 


These were little symptoms ; first 
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_ the sake of unity and peace, quietly sub- 
«nitted, and by that submission undoubtedly 
~ assists in the perpetuation and growth of the 
church. 

In 1877 the trustees recommended to the 
congregation the purchase of an organ so 
soon as the funds were raised. This report 
created a 1 vely discussion. 202 voted for 
the organ, 204 voted against it and 233 de- 
clined to vote either way. The agitation 
was continued’ until March, 
when 206 voted for.an organ and 169 against 
it. A canvass for funds was made, but the 
‘organ was not put in until three years later. 
The music up to this time was conducted by 
a precentor who ‘‘sounded the pitch” and 
Jed the congregation in singing. 

THE PRESENT PASTORATE. 

‘On April 16th, 1880, Rev. Henry M. Par- 
‘sons, pastor Lafayette street church, Buffalo, 
was inducted into this pastorate and has 
successfully carried forward the history of 
Knox church, so that in every respect it 

stands to-day in advance of its previous life. 
' There are 287 families connected with the 
cnurch and 930 communicants; the morning 
attendance averages 776, the evening 841; 
180 are connected with the Duchess street 
Sunday school. The leases of the property 
are now beginning to fall in, and will be 
“renewed at greatly advanced rates from 
those awarded when they were drawn many 
years ago, thus adding to the financial _posi- 
tion of the church. A. board of trustees 
looks after the property, while a ‘‘ deacons’ 
court ” has control of the spiritual affairs of 
‘the congregation. The pastor’s. salary is 
$4,000 and $500 additional for house rent. 
The income is about $19,000 a year ; the col- 
lections are more than $5,000, and pew 
rentals over $4,000 ; the ‘‘ envelope system” 
is very profitably used. 

Mr. Parsons is a man past middle life, of 
tall,, commanding stature, with hair and 
beard plentifully sprinkled with grey. He 
isa natural and easy speaker, though not 
- oratorical ; but there is not the first evidence 
of that peculiar pulpit artificial and formal 
style of utterance that is meant to convey 
the impression of superior sanctity and that 
‘drones out the beautiful and inspiring 
‘Christian hope as if it were a funereal horror. 
The subject matter of Mr. Parson’s sermon 
last Sunday evening from the text : ‘It is 
appointed unto all men once to die and after 
that the jidgment,” was, of course 
not of a very cheerful character, but it 
sprang from the man’s inner life as a firm 
conviction that ought to fasten itself with 
equal firmness upon the mind and heart of 
_ every listener. Perhaps if more of joy and 
sunshine and gladness were thrown about 
de modern pulpit presentation of Christian- 
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ity it would exercise more of a controllingin- 
fluence over the lives of the young people 
especially and prove a powerful counter at- 
traction to the allurements and dissipations 
of unsanctified social lifeas it now exists. 
The sternness and ruggedness of Calvinism 
do not afford much room for the more 
buoyant phase of Christianity although it 
has always been said that: ‘‘ Presbyterians 
dance.” ; 

COSY CORNER IN CHURCH. | 

The feathery flakes of snow came thickly 
like some white-winged messengers from a 
purer world than this; the keen air was 
crisp and inspiriting ; the streets of the city 
were thronged with people eagerly hurrying 
towards the brilliantly lighted churches ; 
the chiming of the beHs made the air musi- 
calas their tones rang out loud and clear 
and sweet. Down into the crowded city on 
such a night a Telegram reporter found his 
way to Knox church and in the midst of a 
party of young people laughingly shaking off 
the snow. in the vestibule where the 
thoughtful ‘‘ church officer” had provided 
brushes for that purpose. In the centre of 
the gallery is a semi-circular recess built 
between the piers of the steeple: it is most 
comfortably furnished with soft cushions, 
several ottomans, a table containing draw- 
ers, in which the books are kept, and 
umbrella racks. It is a semi-retired place 
and afforded the critic an excellent corner 
for taking observations, notwithstanding 
the curiosity he aroused on the part of the 
young folks occupying the same cosy nook. 
Far above the sonorous bell pealed out its 
ponderous welcome while a stream of people 
steadily flowed into the beautiful church 
until it was comfortably filled. Then the 
minister entered, clad in a long, black 
gown with wide flowing sleeves and a neat 
white tie ; two young men occupied seats on 
the communion platform. There was no 
organ voluntary, no choir, no introduction ; 
the minister simply rose and announced the 
139th psalm ; one of the young men disap- 
peared in the cavity made for the reception 
of the organist, and the other stood up to 
lead the congregation in singing. 

Mr. Parsons is a fine reader of sacred 
poetry ; he does hot drawl or drag the words 
in that sing-song style so abusive of poetry 
and yet so much in vogue among religious 
speakers; he is free of that horrible 
habit of bringing the voice down 
with a special swing upon the last word of 
each line as if thumping the words that 
rhyme were the fine art of reading poetry ; 
he is natural and therein, together with a 
very full and rich voice, lies the beauty and 
force of his reading. And the same criti- 
cism applies to his Scripture reading ; it 
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was made very interesting by his manner 
alone. The congregation stands while sing- 
ing, and the singing is excellent; the tunes 
are not of a rollicking nature, but solid, 
substantial, musical and full of har- 
mony, and everybody sings because every- 
body has a book; if he has none 
he is kindly furnished with one. And just 
here it may be said that the ushers are very 
polite and solicitous for the comfort of the 
audience—which cannot be said of every 
church in this city. 

After the reading lesson a ‘‘ Paraphrase ” 
was sung, that is, a hymncontaining Scrip- 
ture sentimentsarrayed in rhythm,then came 
the prayer, the people remaining seated, and 
a@ large majority bowing the head. Another 
hymn followed, or “‘ praise” as it is called, 
and then the ‘‘intimations ” are read, fol- 
lowed by the sermon. 

THE PEOPLE, AND WHAT THEY DID. 

The congregation was composed very 
largely of young people with an equal 
proportion as to sex, and they were 
very reverent and decorous in conduct. 
They were of what is called ‘‘ the middle 

“class,” not very rich and not very poor, at 

least so far as outward indications are a 
‘standard. Ina beautiful church like that 
one hardly expects to find poor people 
whose clothes would wound their  self- 
respect in contrast with the almost luxuri- 
ous furnishing of the church. 

Perhaps it was hotter inthe gallery than 
elsewhere, but the atmosphere up there was 
very uncomfortable ; one young lady was 
so much overcome as to be obliged to get 
out into the fresh air ; others opened their 
wraps and expressed themselves by weary 
long-drawn ‘ whews ;” a number enjoyed 
a little nap during the sermon; the 
far-away voice of the speaker and the 
burdensome heat were very favourable to 
this indulgence ; one young lady snugly en- 
sconced in the corner of the nook opposite 
the reporter, laid her head against the 


cushioned wall and her feet upon an otto- | 


man, so that she was rapidly acquiring the 
horizontal position ; wearied with the heat, 
her eyes gradually closed with a correspond- 
ing gradual opening of her mouth until she 
suddenly recovered herself, and the mouth 
went shut with a click, and the eyes came 
open with a not very friendly glance at the 
amused spectators ; but she didn’t fall asleep 
again. No matter how serious the subject of 
the preacher’s sermon if the physical com- 
fort of the hearer is not assured all pictures 
_ of the judgment after death fade into insig- 
nificance compared with the discomfort of a 
badly-ventilated church. 

The sermon by Mr. Parsons had nothing 
original in its construction or thought ; it 


those 


was simply a re-assertion of statements oft 
repeated and that lose their force by the re- 
petition. Unless those truths are put into 
attractive shape and abundantly illustrated 
with home-like, every-day pictures their 
abstract enunciation is powerless. But 
the preacher was earnest in purpose 
and evidently bent upon the spiritual 
well-being of his hearers. The delivery was 
natural and unconstrained, if not eloquent. 
There was little gesticulation, the gown and 
the necessary putting on and taking off of 
the gold eye-glasses handicapping efforts in 
that direction. It was a half-hour sermon 
followed by a short prayer ; then came the 
collection which was received in silence ; the 
organ is not played during its reception and 
what inspiration good music may have in 
developing the purse proceeds of pockets is 
lost in consequence. No doubt this un- 
usual custom is a concession to 
who yet, in spirit, oppose 
the use of an organ. The service was a 
plain one, very plain, and yet it was inter- 
esting and enjoyable. The beauty and com- 
fort of the building is a compromise between | 
the austere Calvinism of the past and the 
more joyous and inspiring spirit of Chris- 
tianity in its modern phase of development 
and improvement. 

After another hymn sung in the same 


| massive harmony and with worshipful effect 


there was a momentary silence; slowly the 
minister raised his hand and pronounced 
the benediction; then the people all 
sat down — what for could not be 
seen; then slowly and with caution over- 
coats were hauled on, wraps buttoned and 
an exit made. No sooner were the vesti- 
bules reached than the chatter began—and 
none of it had anything to do with the ser- 
mon, while social matters and even amuse- 
ments were trippingly discussed within the 
reporter’s hearing—and all that put him to 


| thinking. 


NO. 13.—SAINT BASIL’S. 


AN IMPRESSIVE SCENE—FINE MUSIC—COL- 
LEGE AND COMMUNITY—WORKS OF ART— 
A HEART WILLED TO A CHURCH—INTER- 
ESTING FACTS DETAILED. 


‘May I have the privilege of a seat on 
the gallery ?” asked a Telegram reporter of 
Rev. Father Chalandad, the instructor and 
leader of St. Basil’s Catholic church choir. 

‘“‘Certainly ; you will find plenty of room 
up there,” was the courteous reply. 

In a quiet corner of that capacious section 
of the church a fine opportunity was afforded 
to take note of the vesper service last Sun- 
day evening. The church was not yet fully 
lighted ; only here and there a solitary gleam 
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fell athwart some life-like statue, bringing it 
- out in startling contrast with the surround- 
ing gloom ; far away the white altar loomed 
out of the darkness in indistinct shape, while 
before the tabernacle of its indwelling God 
the perpetual fire paid homage to the Per- 
petual Presence. Silently and reverently 
the people entered and with bent knee and 
sacred sign paid their homage to the altar’s 
enshrinement. In thedim distance, beyond an 
archway, arobed priest hurried along, or 
some sanctuary singer rapidly passed by, 
the white surplice showing more clearly 
against the black cassock. Far away the 
sound of a bell is heard ; its echoes roll 
along the corridors of the college as the first 
signal to the students. A church official 
rapidly passes along the aisles, lighting one 
chandelier after another, until a flood of 
brilliancy is poured over the kneeling wor- 
shippers and brilliantly reflected from the 


beautiful pictures of the ‘‘ stations of the. 


cross”; an altar boy, with lighted taper, 
illumines the sanctuary, and all the dark 
linesand the mystic shadows disappear far up 
among the arches and timbers of the roof, 
where they cluster in uncertain shapes. The 
bright sconces of the altar and all its gilt 
lines glitter and glisten against the white 
panels and arches until every pinnacle and 
ornament and crucifix stands out in beauty 
and clearness; more people rapidly, butsilent- 
ly, enter ; again the bell peals out its last 
signal, and now troops of white-robed chor- 


isters hasten along the archway ; 
Father Brennan enters the _ pulpit ; 
the masters of the college take 


their places in the sanctuary; the students 
file into the pews assigned them on either 
side ; two torch-bearers enter from the ves- 
try, followed by 24 choristers and the officia- 
ting priests ; the entire congregation kneels 
while the rosary is said—and all this was 
noticed as an introduction to the vesper 
service proper. 
WHO CHANTED, SPOKE AND SANG. 

Inseparably connected with St. Basil’s 
church is St. Michael’s College, all the 
buildings of which are attached to the 
church, so that the entire structure is virtu- 
ally under one roof. There are about 100 
‘students with 22 masters in attendance at 
the college, and these constitute the sanctu- 
ary choir ; a place is set apart for those who 
are not in the sanctuary itself, on both sides, 
reached by passageways from the college, 
entirely separated from the principal church 
entrances. The chanting by these young 
men was excellent, the harmony of so many 
male voices producing a most pleasing effect. 
The antiphonal by the choir was also fine, 
the excellent pronunciation of the Latin, the 
continental being used, is worthy of 


praise especially. Of course the entire ser- 
vice was in Latin except the prayers by the 
people and priest when the rosary, or prayer 
to the Virgin, was said. 

The officiating priest was Rev. Father M. 
Cherier ; the sermon was delivered by Rev. 
Father Hours. There are eleven priests. 
connected with St. Basil’s community, so 
that the congregation has the privilege of 
hearing a different preacher each Sunday. 
Father Hours is a very deliberate preacher, 
almost painfully so; his foreign accent 
necessitates slow delivery of English, but he 
is readily understood for all that. His ser- 
mon was a plain, practical discourse on the 
sin of swearing and contained, among others, 
the following expressions :— 

‘*We should never speak the name of — 
God idly and inconsiderately, and on any 
trivial occasion. When our good requires it 
and when the authority of the law requires 
it then only is it lawful to swear by the 
name of God.” 

‘“‘There are three conditions of an oath, 
truth, justice and judgment ; these make it 
lawful, these wanting make it wrong.” 

After illustrating these three elements of 
an oath the speaker then spoke of the two 
kinds of oaths that are wrong, the affirma- 
tive and the promissory. Under the 
former he considered such _ expressions 
as ‘‘ May I never see God,” ‘“‘ May I never 
stir from this place if what I say is not 
true,” ‘So help me, God,” etc., as very 
wrong. Tosay ‘‘by” God, or Christ, or 


‘the Gospel, or the cross, or the soul, or the 


Blessed Virgin is wrong. 
promissory oaths he said : 
‘Those who join secret societies and take 
a promissory oath do wrong, and they are 
guilty as long as they continue therein.” 


‘‘ Those are not excused from all sin who 
from habit -swear for want of judgment or 
prudence.” 


‘‘ We should always pronounce the name 
of God with devotion and piety, and should 
have it on our lips only in prayer, praise 
and thanksgiving.” . 

The sermon was twenty-five minutes in 
length, and received the careful attention of 
the large audience that was present. There 
was nothing particularly noticeable about 
this audience save that it was composed 
very largely of young people, especially 
young men. St. Basil’s being located in a 
section of the city known for its refining 
influences the people who attend the 
churches in that immediate neighbourhood 
determine the more cultured nature of the — 
congregations there than in some other lo- 
calities. There always seems to be harmony 
between the neighbourhood and architecture. 


When treating of 
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of a church and the people who attend it. 
0, SALUTARIS HOSTIA, 

St. Basil’s choir numbers twenty-five 
voices and the instructor has certainly de- 
veloped them to fine purpose. The organist 
is Father E. Murray, and he manipulates 
the instrument with grace and skill. Miss 
Bolster is the leading soprano, Misses Nichol 
and Ormsby the alto, Messrs. H. D, Kelly, 
bass, and J. F. Kirk, tenor. The Benedic- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament, as it is called, 
is the most interesting and impressive part 
of a vesper service. The altar is addition- 


ally lighted so that it becomes a mass of 


brilliancy ; the entire congregation kneels ; 
the choristers and priests quietly and 
solemnly bow before the tabernacle wherein 
rests the consecrated Body. Then the choir 
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head in adoration. It was then replaced im 
the tabernacle whichis kept securely locked. 
The meaning of this ceremony is as fol- 
lows :— 

The Roman Catholic church holds the 
doctrine of transubtantiation or the teaching. 
that the wafer of unleavened bread becomes, 
after being blessed by the priest, the real 
body of Jesus Christ. As such it is consid- 
ered a most sacred object and is placed on 
the altar as asacrifice to God. That is why 
no Catholic ever passes before an altar with- 
out bowing ; to him the real body of Christ, 
who is God, is there and when this body is 
brought out and held up by the priest as a 
token of benediction the sight of it is so: 
holy that no eye must gaze upon it, hence 
all heads are deeply bent until it is re- 
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sang Rossini’s ‘‘Salutaris,” followed by 
Goeb’s ‘‘ Tantum Ergo,” and they were ex- 
quisitely rendered, the singing of Father 
Chalandad and Mr. Kirk being especially 
fine. The quartette was sung in purity and 
with a blending and shading of the voices 
that was delightful to the ear and certainly 


inspired a  worshipful spirit with 
holier emotions. Then all was _ silent: 
while the officiating priest, with a 


richly-ornamented stole thrown over his 
shoulders rose and approaching the altar 
bowed and took from the recess or ‘‘ taber- 
nacle” the ‘‘ host” which he seized—not with 
the bare hands but with the stole wrapped 
about them—and slowly and _ reverently 
raised three times, a bell meanwhile being 
struck to ensure the low bowing of every 
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placed; the wafer is deposited in a little 
pendent bowl fastened in a circular, | 
golden, fan-like stand which must: 
not be touched with the bare hands on 
account of its sanctity. The form of a wafer 
is used, because that represents the pence or 
piece of silver for which Jesus was betrayed. 
For the same reason of the ‘* Presence of 
God,” alight is kept constantly burning, day 
and night, before the altar ; the pagans were 
in the habit of keeping a fire burning before 
the altars of their idols, and this custom sug- 
gested the perpetual light as a token of 
honour to the living and real God, 
ART AND ARCHITECTURE. 
St. Basil’s church is situated on St. Joseph 
street, opposite St. Vincent, on a rise of 
ground, with a terraced lawn between the 
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structure and the street. To the east, and 
connected with it, is the college, a very large 
building containing the living apartments of 
the eleven priests, dormitories for the stu- 
dents, a very large exhibition hall, class and 
recreation rooms, study halls and all the ne- 
cessary appurtenances for the procurement 
-of a scientific, musical and classical educa- 
tion. In the basement are the refectories, 
store-rooms, furnaces and boilers, the entire 
school and church being most comfortably 
heated by steam. The locality is a most 
‘delightful one, raised 125 feet above the 
level of the lake, an admirable view of 


which may be had from the upper 
stories of the building. The latter does 
not stand on a line with the 


street because it was originally intended to 
have a park in that part of the city below 
the building, but the growing demand for 
residential property caused an abandonment 
of the park idea. The ground on which the 
buildings stand was donated, except 34 
acres, by Mr. Robert Elmsley, and these 
were bought from him later. At first, in 
1855, only a small portion of the present 
church was built. In 1876 an addition was 
made to the northern end, and another ad- 
dition to the southern end has just been 
completed. The building is of brick with 
stone dressing, of the early English gothic 
style, measuring 150x50 feet, with a height 
of 50 feet to the ridge, The principal en- 
trance, a very handsome one, is through the 
tower at the south-east corner reached by a 
circular walk, and drive from St. Joseph 
street. This entratice is through a cut stone 
door-way, whose arch is supported by 
granite pillars ; the tower above it is of 
pressed brick, and will, when finished, con- 
tain a slated spire, 150 feethigh to the top 
of the cross, in which will be placed a fine 
bell. The southern addition to the church 
was built according to plans and drawings 
prepared by Architect A. A. Post, a gradu- 
ate of St. Michael’s, and now a 
resident of Whitby. Mr. Post has 
given to his Alma Mater a beautiful 
specimen of workmanship in the graceful 
outlines and convenient arrangements of 
St. Basil’s, 

se the main doorway the visitor is 
confronted with another set of doors made to 
close noiselessly after him of their own  ac- 
cord should he be disposed, as many people 
are, to leave them open behind him. This 
entrance is 12 feet square, a flight of stone 
steps brings him to the narthex proper which 
is heated very comfortably by marble cover- 
ed radiators ; from this winding stairways 
lead down to the basement and up to the 
gallery, the whole entrance being built of 
pressed brick. This vestibule or narthex, 


_windows into which is 


is 25 feet long by 16 feet wide ; two stone 
vessels of holy water are placedin a niche in 
the wall atthe entrances to the auditorium. 
The water kept isthat which has been bless. 
el by the priest, and thus sanctified and is 
used by faithful Catholics to sign the cross 
on the forehead and breast, and some even 
sprinkle it over the face. Itis a custom 
borrowed from paganism and was fully in- 
troduced into the church about the 8th 
century. : 


PILLARS, PAINTINGS AND PULPIT. 


The interior while not of the cathedral 
type of architecture still conveys that im- 
pression. The roof is of open timber work 
supported by 18 pillars, the ridge is sharply 
pointed and the pitch runs down 
to a narrow shed roof just 
above which are some small dormer 
fitted beautiful — 
stained glass, each window having some ~ 
symbol inwrought, a chalice in one, the host 
in another, the monogram I. H. S. in a 
third. The pillars with the superincum- 
bent arches, made of pine grained to repre- 
sent oak, with the altar at the farthest end _ 
of along sanctuary convey the impression 
of the cathedral style. The organ, a plain 
case enclosing it, is a small one, costing 
$3,500, worked by hydraulic pressure, and 
is very tastily ornamented. The pulpit is 
to the right and outside of the sanctuary, and 
is made of walnut and ash; the preacher 
reaches it by a flight of eight steps, and -he 
is readily heard in every part of the build- 
ing. There are, aside from those already | 
noticed, but two stained glass windows in 
the building, one above the altar and the 
other a St. Catharine’s wheel at the oppo- 
site or southern end; the other windows are 
of cathedral glass. Originally the glass was 
set directly in the walls, but that arrange- 
ment was found very unsatisfactory, and 
frames were recently inserted. New stained - 
glass windows of various and novel design 
are being purchased by the priests who are 
graduates of the college, as a token of re- 
gard for their Alma Mater, while the lay. 
graduates will pay for the tower and spire; 
a slab will be inserted in the tower contain- 
ing the names of the benefactors. 


The value of the entire property of St. 
Basil’s community is $120,000; the recent 
improvements cost $17,000 and all this is 
paid for ; there is no debt; three or four in- 
dividuals contributed $1,000 each towards 
the improvements and the bazaar held on. 
King street realized $8,000. Rev. Father 
Brennan, who has charge of all the church 
and pastoral work, expressed himself in de- 
Peace terms as to the success of the work 
of which he had the supervision, He isa 
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NEAR THE MAIN ALTAR IN ST. BASIL’S 


min of genial and approachable nature, al- 
ways reverent in expression. 

‘+ Please God,” said he, ‘‘our church will 
soon be entirely completed.” 

<‘ You have no debt, I believe?” said the 
reporter. 

‘“No; it has pleased God to raise up 
friends for us,” and he then detailed the 
facts just given. ‘‘If it is the will of God,” 
he‘continued, ‘‘we shall soon dedicate a 
church to Him that is entirely free.” Basil’s community is connected was estab- 

This characteristic piety seemed to per- | lished here in 1852. 
vade all the remarks of the different fathers | THE SANCTUARY AND SERVICES. 
and attendants who cordially greeted the in- The sanctuary has a dimension of 32x25 


quirer and extended to him so much: 
courtesy. And yet there was not only 
a desire but a desire strongly ex- 
pressed that the priests personally should 
not receive prominent mention. ‘‘ Those 
matters,” said one, ‘‘are for the people of 
the world and we do not belong to the 
world.” Rev. Father Vincent is Provincial 
of the Order, Rev. Father Cushing is Super- 
ior of the College ; the Order with which St. 
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feet and has a_ beautiful mosaic pavement 
which is uncovered during the Lenten sea- 
son, but is carpeted at the celebration of the 
principal festivals. To the left is the throne 
for his. Grace Archbishop Lynch when he 
makes official visitations. The altar is en- 
tirely white with gilt ornamentation and is 
a fine piece of architecture with miniature 
gothic arches and niches gracefully ar- 
ranged; on each side are two images sus- 
taining candelabra for the red lights, while 
on it are ten large polished sconces for the 
white lights. In the centre and above the, 
tabernacle is an image of Jesus pointing to 
his bleeding heart; a beautiful richly- 
wrought veil is always hung before the 
tabernacle, wherein the sacred body is kept, 
and the colour of it is changed according to 
the character of the festival, being either 
white, purple, red, gold or green. The 
monogram I. H. S.,” ‘‘ Jesus the-Saviour of 
Men,” is affixed below the tabernacle. The 
altar is decorated with numerous arrange- 
ments for lighting, and when illuminated 
presents a most brilliant appearance. 

There are four masses every Sunday 
morning, and vespers at. half-past seven; 
during the week there are masses for the 
people daily at 6:30, 7 and 8 a.m., while the 
students have daily mass in the chapel under 
the church set apartfor their use. On 
Sundays the students sing a plain chant; 
each priest is obliged to celebrate mass every 
day, and this makes 11 daily masses. The 
church is called in honour of St. Basil the 
Great, who lived in the 4th century and was 
one of the most eloquent and spiritual fathers 
of the primitive Christian church. He was 
aman of singularly sweet temper and dis- 
position, and was so universally beloved that 
not only Christians, but Jews and pagans, 
united to grieve for him after he was dead. 

On one side of the sanctuary, at its outer- 
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Angel, it being the belief of the church 
that each man is attended by such 


celestial spirit in order to guide and 


protect him ; opposite this is an image of 
St. Ann the mother of the Virgin Mary ; 
her day in the Catholic calendar is July 


26th. The altars of St. Joseph and of the 


Virgin are prettily arranged and decorated 
with fresh bouquets of flowers. A  note- 
worthy piece of carving is the representation 
of Mary receiving the body of Jesus from 
the cross. It is an excellently wrought piece 
of statuary, cut from stone, and portrays in 
the most vivid manner the terrible grief of 
the mother as she holds the dead body of 
her son in her arms; her face expresses, 
through the cold stone, the heart-breaking 
agony of every mother who looks into the 
face of her dead child ; every line of her 
countenance tells of woe and one can al- 
most imagine the presence of life in the eyes 
that seem to look so sorrowfully into the 
face of the Divine Son. The artist has very 
successfully cut the death-image into that 
face ; the lifeless stone is not more so than 
the corpse-like impression conveyed by the 
image cut from it; the pierced hands and 
feet and the wounded side mutely but dis- 
tinctly show the marks of the executioner’s 
cruel blows ; one can almost imagine the 
death-damp glittering upon the drawn fea- 
tures, so real does it seem. No one 
can look at this image and _ re- 
main untouched by the grief and the sorrow 
it recalls. Immediately above this is a life- 
sized crucifix with the red letters ‘“‘I.N.R.I.” 
inscribed above, thatis : ‘Jesus of Nazareth, 
King of the Jews.” r 
HE WILLED HIS HEART. % 

In his study of the church the reporter 
found a white marble tablet, with raised gilt 
letters, inserted in the west wall near the 
sanctuary. It commemorates the life and 
pious deeds of Mr. John Elmsley, and on 
it is stated : ‘‘ His heart is here deposited by 
St. Basil’s Society.” The motto below 
carved in Latin, is :. ‘‘ To the eyes of all they 
seem dead, but they are in peace;” then 
come the letters R. I. P. Upon inquiry the 
information was received that Mr. Elmsley 
so loved St. Basil’s church that he made a 
provision in his will that his heart sHould be 
taken from his body and deposited in the 
church ; the body is buried in the Cathedral 
vault and the heart was hermetically sealed 
ina jar of alcohol and deposited in the 
niche behind the tablet where it now rests, 
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NO. 14.—ST. JAMES’ SQUARE. 


AN INTELLECTUAL PREACHER—FRESH AND 
VIVID THOUGHT—A CHURCH PALATIAL IN 
BEAUTY AND COMFORT—ITS ARCHITECTURE 

- —ITS HISTORY. 


} Loe 
REV. S. H. KELLOGG, D. D. 

Tn the spring of 1886 Rev. S. H. Kellogg, 
D. D, Professor of Systematic Theology in 
the Western Seminary, Alleghany, U.S%., 
was installed a pastor of St. James’ Square 

» Presbyterian church. He is a man in middle 
life, of medium build and nervous-sanguine 
temperament, with dark hair and beard. 
While he is not the best pulpit orator in To- 
ronto, yet it is not probable that he has a 
peer intellectually ; he is a cogent reasoner, 
a profound thinker and a most original 
preacher. There was nothing superficial in 
the substance of his sermon last Sunday 
night; it was not a reiteration of trite 
utterances that fall heedless because trite ; 
it was not any theological disquisition that 
tired his congregation. Indeed it was so 
novel as to be actually startling in 
some of its expressions until relief came 
when every proposition he advanced was 
fortified with Scriptural proof. He did not 
hesitate to apply the plummet of criticism 
to some popular beliefs and show their 
absurdity, and it was shown with an array 
of logical deductions unanswerable. He 
spoke from the text written to the Romans : 
* Death passed upon all men for that all 
have sinned,”-and first referred to the mo- 
mentous, mysterious and terrible facts of sin 
and death in human experience. The dis- 
cussion of the text assumed that death came 
to man because he sinned, that it is not 
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therefore natural to him, and he must over- 
come its power in some way, so as to have 
his body restored to him and_thus be re- 
placed in his normal position. The scientific 
objection that geology teaches the existence 
of death before that of man is not well 
taken, because Paul refers to man, not to 
animals. Man has an animal body, but the 
Bible does not teach that man had nota 
body that could not die; he was capable of 
not dying. 

After illustrating this remark with quota- 
tions from Genesis he next asserted that 
‘‘ man was supplied with material to repair 
the waste of his body, hence it was possible 
for him always to live. If he had not sinned 
and did not die what would become of him? 
The Bible did not say, but it gave a hint,” 
and the cases of Enoch, Elijah and Christ, 
who are said to have been translated with- 
out death were quoted. The preacher then 
said: ‘The spiritual principle in man is 
inferior if it did not originally have power 
to resist the working of the animal power. 
Animal forces have power to resist the 
working of chemical forces, and by analo- 
gous reasoning, the spiritual could control 
the animal. The instinct of immortality 
protests against dying. Disembodiment as 
a penalty is worse than embodiment. Many 
Christians imagine that a desire to be rid of 
the body is evidence of a high type of piety, 
but that is not according to the Bible.” 

PAGANISM IN CHRISTIANITY. 

‘The root of this conception is found in 
that paganism which te:ches that matter is 
evil.” Dr. Kellogg then referred to the 
sentimentalism of many Christian hymns 
that encourage a morbid desire to lay aside 
the body, and said that Job’s expression, 
‘<‘T would not live alway,” was no credit to 
him, because it sprang out of his despair, 
and yet many Christians turn to that ex- 
pression. Paul “‘ groaned” in the flesh, it 
is true, but he said, ‘not that I would be 
unclothed, but clothed upon.” If evolution 
is true death is a good thing; if the Scrip- 
tures are true death is an evil always, and 
except for Christians, is always penal. 
Christ retains his body to-day, hence em- 
bodiment is Christian. We don’t belong 
among the clouds; we belong to earth and 
are cast out and disinherited by death; 
intrinsically it is a state of activity for saint 
and sinner ; work, for us, is conditioned by 
a material organism. There is no authority 


for believing that the dead minister 
to the living or to anyone; only 
hymn writers say that. Death is 


the vestibule of judgment because it removes 
man from the material surroundings between 
him and God. If death is the penalty of 
sin redemption includes the resurrection of 


on Sat 
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the body—without the body there is no 
If our hopes end with disem- 
bodiment we fall short of the Gospel of the 


redemption. 


New Testament.” 4 
These few sentences culled from an ad- 


mirable sermon may convey some idea of the 


speaker’s habit of thought and originality. 


It was replete with quotations. to substan- 
tiate every argument adduced, and to a be- 


liever in the Bible was simply invulnerable. 


Mr. Kellogg is an easy speaker, not anima- 


ted but using the natural, conversational, 
argumentative style. 


too much of the analytic and synthetic to be 


rhetorical, but it is very interesting. He 
has something to say and puts it in such 


form that it cannot be successfully gainsaid. 
WHO HEARD THE SERMON, 

“Are the seats on the gallery free ?” asked 

a reporter of the polite young man who held 


open the outer door for the entrance of the 


people. 
‘Certainly ; anywhere, anywhere.” 
Going up the winding stairway and 


through the crimson portiere hung at the 
entrance a cosy seat was shown the 
visitor amid a company of young 
men, evidently students. The first 
natural impulse was to look for 


the young ladies who were supposed to be 


the magnets of attraction ; in no other way 
could the unusually large’ attendance of 
young men be accounted for. But there 
were comparatively few young ladies there, 
whether because of the very bad walking or 
because the preacher is intensely intellectual 
has not been revealed. No explanation of 
this influx of students was afforded until the 
sermon was begun and then it was clear ; 
the undivided attention of these young men 
and the eagerness with which they followed 
the masterly discourse showed that they 
came to be instructed and for no other pur- 
pose. The gallery was tenanted by young 
people while the older ones sat below ; that 
seems to be the universal rule. The con- 
duct was irreproachable ; there was hardly a 
whisper during the entire sérvice except on 
the part of a very pretty, rosy-cheeked, 
bright-eyed young lady in the choir who 
seemed to be tired of silence und kept up a 
running fire of talk to her neighbour while 
the collection was being taken ; but she was 
so pleasant and lively about it that one can 
easily forgive her. 

The service was a plain one such as is 
customary in evangelical churches, One 
peculiarity struck the observer and that is 
the different postures during prayer ; those 
in the front seats bowed very low while 
some of those behind bowed less and so on 
up to the rear seats where a number sat 


His language is well 
chosen and nicely arranged; his method is 
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bolt upright; the position 
prayer seemed to be conditioned upon 
the number of people that could 
notice it ; many who bowed might as well 
sit boldly upright as to make windows of 
their fingers, and stealthily peep out over 
the congregation. But the decorum was 
reverent and attentive even on the part of 
the young children who were present. 

A favourable notice should be made of the. 
excellent judgment used by the organist, 
Mr. N. Anderson, not only for the delicacy 
and skill with which he manipulated the in- 
strument, but for the expres ion put into 


the hymns ; when death or the grave or 


some pathetic sentiment was the themethere 
was a suitable reduction of power and adap- 
tation of the accompaniment to the words 
sung. There was no effort to crowd down 
the Singers with a boisterous and over- 
whelming combination of heavy stops ; there 
were critical taste and feeling, and conse- 
quently, reverence in the playing, and it 
was productive of very fine effect. The 
thoughtfulness of the ushers had alout t 
this same spirit ot order that befits’ a place 
of worship. During the prayer one stood 
directly in the arched doorway on either 
side of the gallery so that no one might 
enter ; immediately afterwards the curtains 
were drawn aside, and every one entering 
was courteously shown to a seat; when 
these had all entered the curtains were 
again dropped, and so. remained 
until the benediction was pronounc- 
ed. Everything was done with 
dignity and reverence ; even after the bene- 


diction was said the people sat down a few 


moments before wraps were adjusted and 
overcoats put on—quite an agreeable change 
from that rude habit sometimes observable 
when all these preparations for exit are 
made while the benediction is being pro- 
nounced. The minister wears a cassock ac- 
cording to the original customs of Presby- 
terianism in the old country. The organ and 
choir platform are back of the pulpit, the 
whole raised three or four feet above the 
main floor. 

A PALATIAL CHURCH. 

All that was noticed as to the habits of 
the people comports with the beauty of the 
church itself, The auditorium is more than 
comfortable ; it is luxurious and it is beauti 
ful. The dimensions are 75 feet square 
though it is arranged amphitheatrally ; it 
will seat 800 on the ground floor and 300 on 
the gallery. The eight iron piers serve ag 
columns for the gothic arches, groined in 
plaster, which are sprung from the capitals 
25 feet above the floor. 


during 


The latter is so.- 
constructed, by a skilful arrangement of the. 
beams and joists, that an evenly inclined | 
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ST. JAMES’ SQUARE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


plane affords an unobstructed view of the | curtains, the circular seats, the warm atmos- 
pulpit from every sitting. The woodwork | phere, and the sweet tones of the organ, 
of the pews is chestnut with walnut rails ; worship is in no sense a self-sacrifice—it is a 
that of the pulpit, choir balcony and organ | luxury. 

casein ash. This church was one of the Back of the church and directly connected 
first in the city to introduce an effectual | with it is the school building, a large addi- 
method of ventilation ; underneath the plat- | tion, most conveniently arranged and com- 
form is a conduit which carries off the cold | fortably furnished. The first room from the 
and vitiated air by means of perforations in | eastern entrance is the young men’s room, 
the platform to an exhaust shaft in the flue | 30 x 17 feet; on the west side is the 
through. which the furnace pipes dre dis- ladies’ church parlour, 29 x 17, fur- 
charged ; this secures a constant supply of | nished with a piano and all ap- 
warm but fresh air. The whole roomis| pliances for. the religious and social 
most comfortably upholstered, and screens | use of the ladies. Between these large 
are placed in front of the portieres ; behind | rooms are the vestry, business room and 
the latter noiseless doors are swung. ‘There | several lavatories; going down a hall 
are three large magnificent stained glass win- | another corridor is found leading to the 
dows and many smaller ones to give light | infant class room, 25x32 feet, fitted with 
by day, and a very large central chandelier, graded seats, suitable for little boys and 
with other neatly and richly ornamented | girls of all ages down to the tiniest toddler, 
gasaliers, to give light by night. In this and abundantly lighted from a large bow 
brilliantly lighted room with the crimson | window facing north. The main Sunday . 
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THE PULPIT, ORGAN AND CHOIR GALLERY. 


school and lecture room, above all those just 
mentioned, measures 42x60 feet, and can 
seat 700 people if necessary ; there are two 
class rooms on each side and above them in 
the transepts two galleries. The ceiling, 
one of open timber work, is 24 feet high ; it 
is a bright, cheerful room and a delightful 
place for Sunday school work, Mr. Wilham 


there are about 325 scholars and 30 teachers; 

over $300 is raised by the school yearly. 

The basement is very clean and is fitted 

with a large kitchen and pantry, containing 

dishes and all articles of culinary ware, 
beside storage and furnace rooms. 
ARTISTIC ARCHITECTURE. 

The external appearance of the church is 


Kerr is the superintendent of the school and | in perfect accord with the palatial character 


has held that position for the last 32 years ; 


of its internal arrangement and decoration. 
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Smith & Gemmell are the architects who de- 


signed the building, and they have furnished 
Toronto with an edifice whose beauty and 
surpassed by any 
model 
decorated 


symmetry are not 
other church in the city. The 
is an adaptation of the 
French gothic style of architecture; the 
material is Georgetown stone, with Ohio 
stone dressing. Situated on Gerrard street, 


immediately north of St. James’ square, the 


massive harmony of the building’s propor- 
tions is well displayed, although it seems 


regretful that so much of the structure 


should have its beauty hidden from the 
street. The front with its lofty centre gable 
rising to a height of 70 feet, and with but- 
tresses and pinnacles on either side, is im- 
posing ; and this massive character is en- 
hanced by the heavy tower at the south-west 


corner, rising toa height of 100 feet with a 


pinnacle going 28 feet further ; this pinnacle 
is a relict of the stair tower of the middle 
ages ; the tower is surmounted with a stone 
parapet, out of which the turret rises, and 
the outline of which is broken by it. The 
large window in the centre and the smaller 
ones on each side with their cusps and in- 
tricate mouldings and fine tracery very 
mich adorn the exterior and relieve what 
would otherwise be a severe front. 

The external dimensions of the building 
are, 80 x 144 feet, the ridge of the roof ex- 
tending over the back building. A perspec- 
tive view along the side is broken by three 
transept gables or porches, at the last of 
which is another tower. There are two 


-entrances on Gerrard street at the sides of 


the church, and side entrances between the 
church and back building. 

The reputation Toronto enjoys for its 
beautiful church architecture is well illus- 
trated in this particular church ; it combines 
solidity and massiveness with grace and a 
certain amount of ornamentation that makes 
it especially noticeable. The cost of the 
building was about $50,000, and the land 
cost $10,000. The corner-stone was laid 
April 2nd, 1878, and the church occupied on 
the 17th’ of November following. Rev. Dr. 
John M. King, then pastor, laid the stone, 
Mr. Wm. Kerr presiding, and Mayor How- 
land—he was only plain ‘ Mr.” then—made 
a speech. 

INTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 

On January 25th, 1853 a few persons, for 
reasons satisfactory to themselves, withdrew 
from the First Presbyterian church, located 
at Bay and Richmond streets, with Dr. 
Jennings as pastor,and organized themselves 
into a new congregation the following July. 
The first four who left were Messrs. John 
Cameron, who was the first clerk of customs, 
Robert Bell, Alexander Gemmell and John 


Pienderleith. Among those who left may 
also be mentioned the names of George P. 
Ure, Dr. Wm. Ormiston, now pastor of a 
large Dutch Reformed church in New York 
city, Rev. John Fletcher and T. W. Tay- 
lor, now judge in Manitoba. Rev. Dr. 
Taylor, who came to Canada to teach divin- 
ity students, was called to be the pastor of 
the new congregation, which first 
worshipped in the Mechanics’ = In- 
stitute, which stood where the 
police station on Court street is built ; it was 
then known as the ‘‘ Second United Presby- 
terian Congregation of Toronto, and it hada 
hard struggle for existence. In 1856, the 
congregation having in the meantime become 
thoroughly vitalized, a church was built at 
the corner of Gould and Victoria streets and 
the new name ‘‘Gould Street Presbyterian 
Congregation”? was assumed., Dr. Taylor 
having returned to Scotland, Dr. Robert 
Burns, Professor of Church History in Knox 
College, gratuitously supplied the pulpit 
about two years. 

On May 28th, 1863, Rev. Dr.John M. King 
became pastor, and from that time forward 
the church was a firmly assured, “success. 
The demand for sittings was so great that 
when, in 1864, a fire damaged the interior of 
the building and repairs had to be made 
galleries were built in order to accommodate 
the demand. Dr. King was pastor twenty 
years, and to his pulpit and pastoral work, 
combined with rare personal qualifications, 
is due the present flourishing condition of 
the church. He left in order to occupy the 
presidential chair in Manitoba College and 
was honoured with a farewell testimonial 
when he was presented with complimentary 
addresses, accompanied by a gold watch and 
a gift of $1,000in money. 

THE PRESENT PASTORATE. 

The growth of the congregation was so 
rapid that with the incoming of new ma- 
terial and the accretion of wealth it was 
deemed opportune to build a more com- 
modious and improved church. The Gould 
street property was sold to the {Catholic 
Apostelic-body for $10,000, and for the third 
time the congregation adopted a new name, 
corresponding with the locality of the 
church, and is now known as the “St. 
James’ Square Presbyterian Church.” The 

rsonal and intellectual qualities of Rev. 

r. Kellogg, the successor of Dr. King, 
have already had a most appreciable effect 
upon the material and spiritual well-being 
of thecongregation. The membershipnumber- 
ing 563,is united and happy, and includes in 
its list the names of some of our most prom- 
inent and influential! citizens. Hon. Oliver 
Mowat and his family are intimately con- 
nected with all the interests of this church : 


_ 
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Principal Kirkland, of the Normal school, is 
clerk of the session. The choir is led by 
Mr. John Douglas ; the organ costing $3,300, 
is paid for, but there is still a debt of over 
$15,000 on the church bearing interest at six 
per cent. The income is probably near $15,- 
000, one-half of which is given for mission- 
ary and educational purposes. The congre- 
gation has successfully survived the dangers 
of disintegration that naturally attend a pas- 
torless church; and the unanimity with 
which Dr, Kellogg has been called is unim- 
paired at the end of his first year’s pastor- 
ate, a pastorate that promises hopeful things 
for the future. 


NO. 15.—RICHMOND ST. METHODIST. 

AN OLD HISTORIC LANDMARK—ITS MEMORIES 
AND ASSOCIATIONS—AN ANTIQUATED BUILD- 
ING—A WIDE-AWAKE PASTOR—HISTORY OF 
METHODISM IN TORONTO. 


REV. JOHN PICKERING, 


On the south side of Richmond street, be- 
tween Yonge and Bay, stands one of the 
most historic of Toronto s churches, and, so 
far as the Methodist denomination is con- 
cerned, one whose history is invaluable, con- 

ected as it is, more or less directly, with 
the origin of every Methodist church of the 
city. For years it was the Metropolitan 
Methodist church of Toronto, and its long 
list of membership contains the names of 
thousands who have gone out from its vener- 
able past into every avenue of profes- 


sional, political and mercantile life and have- 
become prominent citizens ; many have gone 
from its sacred associations and tender 
memories out into the heavenly communion; 
a few of its first members are yet living, but. 
their heads are white with the frosts of 
many years and their steps falter more day 
by day as they go down towards ‘the 
valley of the shadow.” Out of it has grown 


a modernized Methodism with magnificent 


church edifices built and maintained with 
all the concomitants of wealth and _pro- 
gress. 
born in Richmond street and growm 
into a large and successful church disaain- 
ing the simple, old-fashioned, decrepit build- 
ing of its birth, and beginning a career more 
in harmony with the rapid developments of 
a later civilization. And not only the 
people and the churches of its own nurture 
have forsaken the old landmark, but the 
city itself has reached out , towards’ the 
northern ravines and hillsides. ‘The resi- 
dential centre which in the palmy days. of 
old Richmond street localized all interests 
in that neighbourhood has moved away and 
seeks location amid the upper avenues, leay- 
ing the poor old church forsaken and alone. 
The law of gradation and improvement has 
so far outstripped the old church that its 
feeble energies could not keep pace, and it 
stands there as a sort of mournful relic of 
dead years and dead energies. 

Were it not for the historie associations 
connected with it, the building would de- 
serve no notice. It is a plain,common-looking 
brick structure with not a single external 
ornamentation to relieve the painful severity 
of its plainness. But the old-fashioned 
portico with its four pillars givesit a rather 
unique appearance, and in earlier times 
must have made it imposing before more im- 
pressive architecture, and more palatial 
church structures came to crowd it out. The 
lot on which it is built was purchased from 
Jesse Ketchum, who at one time owned all 
the land in that vicinity, for £862, 10s, and 
measured 100x175 feet. The original build- 


ing was 85x65 feet exclusive of 
the portico ; since _its erection 
additions and enlargements have been 


made until the building extends to Tem- 
perance street where it was run out im an 
L towards the west. 

The first impression made by the lot and 
building is one of general dilapidation 
and gradual decay. The fences, the plank 
walks and those two rude obnoxious struc- 
tures on either side of the front part of the 
building are worn and almost useless. The 
basement windows are partly set under 
ground ; above these the. church is lighted 
through twelve long narrow windows, each 


One mission after another has been - 


The 
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one containing 64 small panes of ordinary 
window glass. 
AN ANTIQUATED CHURCH. 

The lecture and Sunday school room is a 
large rambling room with the thick walls 
wainscotted and the plastering cracked and 
stained; the aisles are covered with matting, 
on either side of which are old plain settees. 
But the desk and platform, with the organ 
in front, relieve the general dreariness of 
the appearance of this room, for here we 
find carpeting and a cushion running round 
the railing, the only evidences of comfort 
to be seen. Back of this room there is a 
labyrinth of passages leading to different 
rooms ; there are angles and nooks and steps 
‘ap and steps down and little corridors and 
doors that give the impression of some in- 
tricate underground dwelling with many 
chambers. The steps and floors are well 
worn with the transit of many feet; the 
dust of ages rests in out-of-the-way corners, 


and one almost looks for the flight of some 


bat or owl from out of the gloomy corners. 
furnishings of the infant and 
class rooms are of the plainest kind; 
a few naked benches. and __ settees 
or unpainted and sometimes broken 
chairs, an old table, a _ little 
stove, with a big wood-box in the corner. 
The library is a room with cumbersome cases 
and heavy counters; the minister’s vestry, 
however, is well furnished ; itis a room 
with yellow wainscotting, papered and car- 
peted. | 

‘The young people met here last night 
and they didn’t forget to make a little mess,” 
said the caretaker as he apologized to the 
reporter for the overturned chairs and the 
books and papers lying on the floor. The 
room above the vestry, set apart for the 
meetings of the Quarterly Board, is also 
comfortably furnished, containing a good 
organ, several tables and abundant accom- 
modation for the various meetings held in it. 
But the large class-room on the same floor is 
poverty-stricken in appearance as if to re- 
mind the worshipper that he should mortify 
his flesh and suffer penance. But while all 
this meagreness of furniture and severe sim- 
plicity is something unrecognized in modern 
churches it is really more in accordance 
with the self-sacrificing and self-denying 
principles of early Methodism than that 
wealth of appointment and luxury of wor- 
ship noticeable elsewhere. There is some- 
thing attractive almost to fascination in 
these old, worn-out rooms when thinking of 
the hundreds who have worshipped there 
and have now gone never to return. The 
old church, however decrepit and age- 
worn, becomes very sacred and dear on ac- 
count of the memories clustering about it; 


poor in outward form, it.is rich in history ; 
soon it must crumble into the dust of its own 


ruins, but the good it has done can never be 


forgotten—that will live forever, 
FADING SPLENDOUR. 

The main audience room ot the building 
israther a surprise after looking at the 
homely exterior and the uninviting _base- 
ment. Notwithstanding the faded up- 
holstery, the ragged matting, the exhausted 
cushions and the dying colours of the 
carpet it isyeta very comfortable place of 
worship. The woodwork of the pulpit and 
pews is of yellow grained pine ina good 
state of preservation. Every pewon the 
mainfloor is upholstered before, behind and 
below ; the pews are roomy and just high 
enough to be comfortable without being too 
high. The red colour prevailing gives the 
audience chamber a bright and rather cheer 
ful aspect. Back of the pulpit, a good and 
pretty piece of handiwork, is a large panel 
in fresco and above itin gilt letters on a 
blue scroll the expression: ‘‘O worship the 
Lord in the beauty of holiness.” On _ either 
side are the Ten Commandments in gilt 
letters, but they are too small for any 
practical use. 

A memorial tablet on the middle of the 
eastern wall under the gallery reads: ‘‘ This 
cenotaph is erected by the trustees of 
this chapel to the memory of their beloved 
friend and brother Thomas Clarke, a native 
of Stockport, England, who died in 1844.” 
Mr. Clarke was a hatter, of this city, and 
bequeathed his property for the erection of 
the Richmond street church subject only 
toan annuity sufficient for his widow's 
maintenance. Whenshe died the residue of 
his estate reverted to the church. A very 
capacious gallery surrounds the room on 
three sides with an exceedingly old-fashioned 
organ in it, containing 20 — stops 
and finished in yellow; but it 
is of tolerably good tone so long as the 
blower’s muscles can endure the strain. The 
ceiling is tinted with a variegated combina- 
tion of colours that, compared with the gen- 
eral style of the church, almost becomes 
grotesque. But for all that, they serve to 
brighten the old building and relieve its 
plainness. 

A CALL ON PASTOR PICKERING. 

In his search for information as to the past 
and present condition of Richmond street 
church the reporter found himself in the 
parlour of the pastor, Rev. John Pickering, 
who lives at 171 George street. 

‘It’s too cold down here; let’s go up to 
the study. I like to be where it’s warm, 
don’t you?” was the hearty and pleasant 
greeting extended. ‘‘There, now, you sit 
down there and put your questions to me 


b 
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and Dll answer,” was the instruction as the | reporter an article taken from the Methodist 
cosy study was reached and its most’ com- | Times, published in London, England, and 


fortable arm chair drawn up to the fire for 
the questioner. The very first question 
touching the history of the old church 
opened the pent-up enthusiasm of the young 
pastor. 

‘‘There have been more conversions to 
God in that church than in any other church 
of the city. It’s not a bon ton church ; it’s 
pure Methodist, Wesleyan, if you know 
what that means. It has had some of the 
very best preachers Methodist 
church.” 

‘* Will you please name a few ?” 

‘* Well, there were Dr. Douglas, Dr. Suther- 
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which reads :— 

‘‘ Thank God for such a John the Baptist. 
Not preach repentance! Why, no living 
man is preaching it so effectually at this 
moment. We greatly need a Sam Jones or 
two in this country. While theologians are 
splitting hairs, and morbid sentimentalists 
are talking about their feelings, the liquor 
traffic is decimating the people, the sovia} 
evil is filling the land with anguish, 


; Mammonism is grinding the faces of the 


poor, lying is destroying trade, and war is 
advocated by men who profess to represent 
the Prince of Peace. There is more re. 
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land, W. J. Hunter, Dr. Elliott and others. ’ | 


‘What is your present condition ?” 

‘We have about 300 members, with an 
income of not more than $4,000.” 

‘‘ Did the Jones revival help your work 
much ?” 

‘ Not a great deal, only in a general way. 
People prefer going to church up town. 
There is a strong feeling among those who 
worship in our church that it must be re- 
moddelled or a new church must bebuilt. In 
the latter case we will sell the property and 
move further out. It is felt that we ought 
to be where the large proportion of our 
people can easily go. By the way, I want 
to show you what is said 
Sam Jones.” 


in England about 
Mr. Pickering here showed the 


Pera in refusing to take shares in a 
rewery, in joining a vigilance committee, 
in declining exorbitant profits, in denouncing 
a wicked foreign policy, than in six weeks of 
groaning and weeping. There is often ten 
times more religion in breaking a pipe or in 
BURNING A PACK OF CARDS 
than in howling in an agony on your face, 
When men asked John the Baptist what he 
meant by repentance, he told them it con- 
sisted in turning their backs upon the 
characteristic sins of the class to which they 
belonged. Thatis the only kind of re- 
pentance that prepares the way for Christ. 
Repentance is to give up being lazy, and 
self-indulgent, and proud. Itis to put your 
trust neither in civil nor in ecclesiastical 
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despotism, but in love and purity. 
It is, in one word, to turn = your 
back upon the devil and the world, and to 
resolve that you will live according to the 
sermon on the Mount. Sam Jones is giving 
conventional Christianity in America such a 
shaking as it has never had within living 
memory. ‘There is such a pricking of wind- 
bags, and smashing of shams, and breaking 
of ecclesiastical erockery wherever he goes, 
that the whole land stands aghast. The 
fact is, Sam Jones really believes that Christ 
meant what He said. As soon as a powerful 
minority of Englishmen are of Sam Jones’ 
opinion, Ireland will be reconciled, pauper- 
ism will cease, the military estimates will 
give no occasion for discussion, and gentle- 
men who have shares in breweries will be 
anxious to sell them.” 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL AND YOUNG PEOPLE. 

The pleasant talk with the genial young 
minister was then continued with a refer- 
ence to the children and young people of the 
church. ‘‘Oh, yes,” said he, ‘‘ you must 
say a good word for our Sunday school. It 
numbers about 450. Mr. W. H. Pearson 
has been the superintendent for more than 
30 years. Several thousand men have gone 
through it, among them several ministers, 
and many of them are the leading men of 
the city to-day.” . 

Here the pastor stepped to the door and 
called his wife to assist him in furnishing 
information. She is equally enthusiastic in 
the good work and was modestly frank and 
cordial in expressing her interest in the 
young people. There is a flourishing Young 
People’s Association connected with the 
church, and it meets weekly for intellectual 
and social purposes ; @ newspaper is written 
and read and discussed. In accordance 
with that cheerful, sunshiny nature which 
Methodism infuses into Christianity 
Mr. Pickering’s idea is that the church 
must furnish young folks with amuse 
ment and recreation, otherwise the world’s 
false pleasures will ensnare and ruin them’ 
“Tf we build a new church while lam 
pastor,” said he, ‘‘ T will work hard to have 
a room set apart for the enjoyment of young 
men, where they can meet in a friendly 
and profitable way.” #° And then,” said the 
estimable wife, ‘“‘we have a flourishing 
Ladies’ Aid Society; why at our last tea 
meeting 800 were present, and I sold 150 
tickets for it.” 

‘© What is the character of your audiences, 
Mr. Pickering ?” asked the reporter. 

‘It is not the same twice a day. In the 
morning the old people generally come, and 
in the evening we have a promiscuous audi- 
ence.” 

‘‘ What is the average attendance ?” 


‘ 


promptly paid.” 


worn-out church building, 
successful. 
here from England 14 years ago, by the soli-. 


charge of 


was a local preacher in 
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‘There is no average attendance,” was 
the laughing answer. ‘‘It depends. If 
there is a Sam Jones any way near, it makes 
a wonderful difference. But our people are 
solid and substantial.” 

‘T suppose they are good pay ?” 

‘Oh, yes. I get my salary regularly as: 


often as the day comes; of course the day 


does not come often enough, but I am 
In this connection it may 
be said that when the pastor was sick his 


people very kindly presented him with $100 
in money 
long since I was presented with a handsome 


‘as a bonus.” ‘* Yes, and not 


sum of money,” said the sympathetic wife. 
‘‘What have you to say about the 


organ ?” 


‘s Well, it used to be better than it is.” 
‘‘ Ts your choir a yolunteer choir ?” 
“‘ Oh, yes; it is rum on the Methodist 


line ; you give your services for nothing and 
pay your own board.” 


In such fashion a most delightful inter- 


view was enjoyed, and its tone, as here indi- 
cated, may serve to reveal the good-nature. 


of the pastor and the amiability of his lady.. 
There was no sanctimonious formality in his- 


dealing with the reporter ; there was no ‘‘T 


am holier than thou” air about his manner 
such as has been met with on the part of 


some of the city pastors of our large, wealthy” 
and flourishing churches. And Mr. Picker- 
ing’s warm-hearted, frank and genial per- 
sonality impresses itself upon his work and 
makes it, despite the drawback of an old and 
commendably” 
He isa young man who came: 


citation of Rev. Dr. Punshon, and has had! 
Methodist churches at Aurora, 
Markham, Port Perry, Pickering, Richmond 
Hill, Eglinton and now Richmond street, 
where he is serving his second year. He: 
England, his father: 
and two brothers being. ministers. He is: 
thoroughly enwrapt with his work, and a 
Wesleyan Methodist to the core. A previous 
engagement kept him out of his own pulpit 
last Sunday and he modestly expressed his. 
leasure at thus escaping the gauntlet of 
The Telegram’s criticism of the minister im 
the pulpit. 
METHODISM IN TORONTO. 

The Methodist church more than any 
other is to be credited with the present 
Christian evangelization of Ontario. Its 
pioneer work has resulted in the establish- 
ment in this province of an exceedingly large, 
important and influential church with far- 
reaching activities and illimitable posibili- 
ties. Its beginning in this city, almost one 
hundred years ago, has developed into mag- 
nificent proportions and in this develop- 
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ment the old Richmond street church to- | which was in organic connection with the 
gether with the old Adelaide street church, | Methodist Episcopal church of the United 
was the prime factor. As far back as 1794, | States. The first Methodist church build- 
“Little York,” now Toronto, was visited by | ing was a clap-board frame building 40 feet 
missionaries of the Upper Canada circuit, | square standing 20 feet back from King 
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street near Jordan ; it was built in 1818 and 


stood in the fields and was organized with 
eight members. 

‘Tt was in the days of lanterns and poke 
bonnets,” was said to the reporter by an old 
white-haired Methodist gentleman who had 
just passed his 77th birthday. It appears 
that the’men and women sat apart in church : 
the men carried lanterns and the women 
wore the long, narrow coal-scuttle bon- 
mets of those early days, bonnets that ran 
their tunnel-like lengths out in front 
of the face instead of up 
head. On dark nights the men waited out- 
side of the door for the women and in order 
that each one might secure his own wife in 
stead of his neighbour’s, it was necessary to 
flash the light of the lantern down the bon- 
net tunnel in order to see if the right face 
was at the other end. 

Among the teachers of the first Methodist 
Sunday-school the honoured name of Jesse 
Ketchum appears. York (now Toronto) was 
made a separate station in 1827 with Rev. 
William Ryerson in charge, a brother of the 
distinguished educationist, Dr. Egerton 
Ryerson.. In 1832, the membership having 
rapidly increased, a brick church with stone 
dressing was erected at the south-west corner 
of Toronto and Adelaide streets, the build- 
ing now oceupied by the Trusts & Loan Co. 
It measured 70x54 feet, had a gallery and 
would seat 1,200 people. But there was an 
element in the congregation that desired 
association with the British Wesleyan Con- 
ference and it was met in the person of Rev. 
D. Fraser, a local preacher who came to 
Canada as a missionary in 1831 and received 
encouragement and a subscription of £10 
from Lieut.-Governor. Colborne. A frame 
chapel, with capacious galleries, with a 
dimension of 36x40 feet was built on the east 
side of George street, with Rev. John Barry 
the minister—sent from the Wesleyan Con- 
ference of England. 

The reporter found this original building 
still in existence ; in those days it stood 30 
feet back, with the gable towards the street. 
It was turned afterwards and converted into 
three large roughcast tenement houses, now 
Nos. 99, 101, 103 George street, and serves 
that purpose very well, although one 
woman living there said it was a most un- 
comfortable house, on account of its size and 
age, the ceilings being nigh and the walls 
shaky. 

In 1833 a union was effected between the 
British Conference and the Canadian 
churches ; in 1837 the George street people 
went back to the Adelaide street church, 
their chapel in the meantime being rented to 
the Zion Congregational Church. In 1840 
the union of the two Conferences was dis- 
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solved on account of the course pursued, by 
the leading members of the Canadian body 
touching questions of public policy. Then a 
second exodus was made from the Adelaide 
street church back to the George street chapel 
by forty members who were’ “ read out” of 
the church for devotion to British principles. 
These forty, with their friends and sympa- 
thizers, re-opened the George street chapel, 
in connection with the British Wesleyan 
Conference, with Rev. Drs. Matthew Richey, 
father of the present Lieut. -Governor of Nova 
Scotia, and Joseph Stinson as ministers. 
Mission work was then begun at Yorkville 
and Queen street, resulting in the subsequent 
establishment of two large churches. The 
George street chapel was enlarged, and the 
congregation had a rapid and substantial 
growth, including within itself some of the - 
Mission 
work was energetically forwarded in differ- 
ent parts of the city, and a large measure of 
spiritual prosperity waited upon all church 
activities. The pressure became too great 
for the chapel, and steps were taken in 1844 
to build a new and larger one, and on the 
20th of August in that year the corner-stone 
of the present building on Richmond street 
was laid, the dedication taking place the 
29th of June following, Rev. Dr. Matthew 
Richey, of Montreal, officiating. The cost 
was $22,000 ; the present value of the pro- 
perty is put at $35,000. 
REACHING OUT OVER THE CITY. 


In 1847 the second union between the 
British ‘and Canadian conferences was con- 
summated. The George street chapel passed 


into the hands of the Orangemen, who held 


their meetings there, and subsequently sold 
itto the present owner. In 1856 additions 
were made to the Richmond street church, 
on the Temperance street end, at a cost of 
$2,935. A mission was established in Seaton 
Village in 1861, upon land donated by Capt. 
Jas. Strachan, son of the late Bishop 
Strachan, and another chapel was built on 
Davenport road, all of whose officers, teach- 
ers and class leaders were supplied by the 
old church. In 1874 the mother church was 
remodelled and upholstered at an expense of 
$6,000. 

From the time of the re-opening of the 
George street chapel in 1840 the Richmond 
street Methodist. church has directly and 
indirectly established the following Metho- 
dist churches in this city and vicinity :— 

Tn 1840, the Yorkville church, and branch- 
ing from it the second church there. 

In 1840, the Queen street church, and 
branching from it the Wesley church. 


In 1846, the Davenport church. 
In 1852 the Berkeley street church, as 
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springing from the services in the Duke 
street school room. 

In 1852, the Elm street church and branch- 
. ing therefrom the Sherbourne and Gerrard 
street churches. The step which led to the 
subsequent organization of the Elm street 
church was taken in the commencement of a 
Sabbath school on Teraulay street, which 
was explained in The Telegram’s article on 
‘‘Elm: street Church.” After the second 
union of the conferences the Teraulay street 
school was merged with the Richmond street 
church, and the Berkeley street school with 
the Adelaide street church. 

In 1861 the Seaton village church and 
churches in the country districts were estab- 
lished. 

The Richmond street Coloured Methodist 
church was for several years connected with 
the Richmond street circuit and its pulpit 
supplied thereby. In 1865 Elm street 
church was set apart as a separate circuit, 
and Queen street church in 1871. 

In the compilation of this history The 
Telegram gratefully acknowledges the 
courtesy of Mr. James Price and of Mr. 
William Edwards, Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works. The latter gentle- 
man collected the historical data and furnish- 
ed it for the Jubilee meeting, held Nov. 
14th, 1882, when the half century’s work 
was commemorated by the old Richmond 
street church. 


NO. 16.—CHURCH OF ASCENSION. 


INCIDENTS OF AN EVENING SERVICE—LOCA- 
TION, HISTORY AND CONDITION OF THIS 
CHURCH—ITS CLERGY, SERMONS AND MUSIC 
—AN UNIQUE SPECIMEN OF ARTISTIC PAINT- 


ING. 

The Church of England has divided the 
city of Toronto into a number of parishes in 
order the more effectively to prosecute its 
mission work. The territory of these par- 
ishes is well defined and agreed upon so that 
no congregation can encroach upon another’s 
district. It is not meant that the Church of 
England people living within the boundary 
ofa certain parish have no right to attend a 
church outside of that boundary, but the divi- 
sion is made for the purpose of covering the 
entire city, and of preventing unnecessary 
encroachment. The parish of the Church of 
the Ascension, situated on the south side of 
Richmond street,west of York,extends from 
the south side of Queen street to the lake 
and from the west side of York street to the 
east side of John street including thesesides. 
Perhaps there is no more unfortunate sec- 
tion of the city for the purpose of 
church missionary work than this; com- 
paratively there are few permanent resi- 
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dents in this section ; the water-front and 
public buildings and factories, together with 
other churches located there, and the large 
number of tenement houses, with their 


transient population, all militate against it. — 


as a fertile field. The location of this 
church is unfortunate, not only so far as its 
territory is concerned, but also on account of 
its immediate surroundings. The street is. 
an unpleasant one ; there are factories in 
the rear, with the prospect of another being 
built there ; it is too near York street, with 
its unsavory reputation, and too “near the 


notorious Adelaide street; in fact 
@ more undesirable locality for a 
church of its kind is whardly 


conceivable. And yet notwithstanding these 
outward disadvantages, the Church of the 
Ascension is one of the most flourishing and 
important of the city churches, both as to 
material and spiritual interests, a fact which 
the data here collated will fully establish. 

_ Externally the building is of no special 
architectural value ; it is a modified Gothic 
structure of white brick with stone dressing 
having a tower at the north-east corner. 
Above themain entranceis inscribed ‘‘Church 
of the Ascension, Canon Baldwin memorial 
church.” A fine toned heavy bell is swung 
in the tower, and it was pealing its sonor- 
ous music out over the house-tops and 
mingling its jangling notes with othe 
metal tones that made the air 
vocal last Sunday evening, when a, Telegram 
reporter took his seat i 
the purpose of taking notes of the service. 
A congregation of 450 people was assembled ; 
it wasa ‘‘mixed” congregation, that is, 
there were a few rich people, very many of 
moderate means, and a number of poor 
people. This criticism is drawn not only 
from the dress, but from the general habit 
and style—a mode of estimate that seldom 
fails to aecurately locate people in this re- - 
spect. The ushers were. very attentive, 
particularly the young man with brown kid 
gloves ; a genial smile and a graceful little 
bow greeted the entering young lady as she 
was deftly piloted to the safe haven of her 
pew ; the older ladies were supposed to have 
sufficient experience to pilot their own way, 
while the young men, of course, could tack 


down the aisle alone until the de- 
sired pew was reached. While stand-_ 
ing, as the first hymn was _ being 


sung, the reporter felt some trivial commo- 
tion at his heels and he looked down to see a 
manly little fellow, about seven years old, 
creeping into the pew, above which his head 
was barely visible. He deserves mention 
here because he was alone, and was a wor- 
shipful little fellow and sufficiently intelli- 
gent to find the lessons and responses, and 


the last pew for, 
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to reverently follow them, his lips moving 
through every part of the service. There 
was nothing trivial about him; in vain did 
his neighbour try to win his acquaintance 
with many smiles; he was serious—too 
serious for one so young. But he was a 
striking offset in conduct to the two sixteen- 
year-old misses across the aisle who found 
sufficient amusement in something to keepfup 


an everlasting giggle and talk and 
whisper during the entire  even- 
ing ; their heads seemed to be 


set upon hat and the black hats and red 
feathers kept up a gyration equal to their 
whirligig tongues. Ht is generally true that 
the talkative girl wears a black hat with a 
red feather, not that thereis any known 
connection between this combination of 
colours andthe lingual muscles, but the 
reader can satisfy himself of the truth of the 
fact by observation. But there was a re- 
deeming feature about one of these irrever- 
ent girls ; allat once the feather, hat and 
girl bobbed out of the seat and carried a 
hymn book to a gentleman sitting two pews 
farther back ; he was a handsome, full-beard- 
ed man with a luxuriant moustache. By 
some prescience this girl knew he had no 
book, and she considerably flurried him by 
her polite attention ; but he straightened up 
and gracefully smoothed out the moustache, 
flourished his handkerchief with redundancy 
and didn’t use the book, so intent was he 
upon the graceful little talker. This 
was °* the only incident within 
the reach of the reporter’s observation that 
was exceptional to the universal decorum of 
the large and interested congregation. 
There were very many young people there, 
and a number of children, and yet there 
was no other evidence of irreverence or 
inattention. 
Possibly there is no other congregation in 
Toronto where the responses on the part of 
the people are so full, so general, and so 
free ; everybody seemed to take part in the 
service and the mingling of so many Voices 
of different tones in one universal utterance 
made a beautiful harmony. No one was 
allowed to be without a book ; that spirit 
of religious hospitality so characteristic of 
our city churches prevails in this church 
very largely and makes a stranger feel at 


home, not as if he wished he _ were 
there. There was one other disturbing 
incident but it was an_ accident 


for which no one seemed directly responsible. 
While a sidesman was passing the plate for 
' the collection it was turned over and the 
silver, the pennies and the envelopes show- 
ered themselves over the floor; of course 
everybody was amused and many laughed ; 
just why itis hard to understand, but the 


laugh went around all the same. The other 
sidesmen seemed to be the most amused of ! 
all, whether from any special feeling towards 
their unfortunate co-tax-gatherer or from 
motives of self-eongratulation is not known. 
They clustered behind the reporter and had 
a hasty, laughing consultation ; then two of 
them pulled themselves together, smoothed 
out the lines of laughter and put on a digni- 
fied and golemn aspect as they marched 
down the aisle to carry the offerings to the 
chancel, where they were received by the 
minister and placed upon the altar. ’ 
THE SERVICE AND SERMON. 

The service in this church is emphatically 
of the ‘low church” or modernized Angli- 
can form. The Book ef Common Prayer is 
closely followed, but beyond that there is 
nothing of the ritualistic, except the bowing 
of the people’s heads when the name of 
Jesus is pronounced in the repetition of the 
Cre-d. There is no,processional hymn ; a 
short voluntary on the organ andthe two 
ministers entered ; a hymn was sung and 
then the ordinary service followed. The 
hymn was announced, the organist played 
the tune, then while the minister read the 
first stanza the choir arose, the congregation 
rising when the last stanzawas read. The 
sermon, half an hour in length, was de- 


livered by the Rev. R. A. Bilkey, 
the assistant minister of the church. 
Mr. Bilkey was formerly the 


pastor of Christ({Reformed Episcopal) church 
on Simcoe street. He is a gentleman of 
wide experience and scholarship, and has 
the unusual but happy faculty of giving to 
the people sermons distinguished for thought, 
beauty of expression, and attractiveness of 
delivery. He combines just enough of the 
dramatic with the sacred to make his de- 
livery very impressive ; his sermon last Sun- 
day evening was a gem in this respect. It 
was a lesson on the power of conscience, 
drawn from the story of Joseph and his 
brethren, based upon Genesis 42, 21 and 22. 
Words can scarcely describe the thrilling 
impression made by Mr. Bilkey’s oratorical 
portrayal of ‘‘ the whip of conscience ” as it 
ashed Joseph’s brethren. In well-chosen 
language, with gesture and intonation that 
became almost tragic, he painted a word- 


picture that was masterly in __ its 
production and in most _ excellent 
keeping with the practical lesson he 


drew from the old Scripture story. His 
description of the shameful barter and his 
delineation of the sordid motives of the be- 
traying brethren all through their different 
phases were so startlingly real as to prove 
fascinating to a sympathetic listener. 

And there can be no legitimate objection 
to the use of dramatic power in pulpit 
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-oratory ; that is precisely what the modern 
pulpit lacks. Themes of eternal signifi- 
cance demand in their presentation the 
finest gems of literature and the most im- 
passioned and thrilling delivery. If people 
are going to everlasting perdition no power 
can be too dramatic or secular even, to arrest 
them on their way to such a terrible fate. 
No monotonous droning of stale theologic 
formule will save a dying soul; every 
power of thought and expression should be 
used in a matter so momentous. The only 
way of reaching the immaterial soul is 
through the material senses ; the people will 


P 


| 


be sooner moved by an eloquent sermon 
than by lifeless delivery, and their finer 
natures are more susceptible to the beauty 
of language than to its barbarity. Too 
much, so far as this criticism goes, cannot 
be said in praise of Mr. Bilkey’s sermon in 
view of what has now been written. Every- 
body was closely interested ; attracted by 
the delivery, the subject matter could not 
fail to make a deep impression. Some of 
the expressions used are these :— 

‘* Substantially conscience is the inborn 
sense of the right or-wrong of moral con- 
duct. What it says must be in accordance 
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with the admitted laws of life. It is not 
always an infallible guide, but needs educa- 
tion according to the rule of right. 

_ ‘Ts there a conscience in all men? 
seem to show it. Originally all were gifted 
with it, though it has been neglected 
and abused. If it is true, as scientific men 
teach, that some are born with no moral 
sense and no capacity for any, that is to be 
classed with insanity, and left to God’s com- 
passion and mercy. Two general considera- 
tions show that all men had consciences 
originally ; first,the Word of God appeals to 
all indiscriminately, and if all men are not 
in a position to receive these blessings it is 
a mockery to offer them at all ; second, the 
best and wisest pagans saw from observa- 
tion and experience a conscience in each 
man. 

‘¢The conviction of deserved punishment 
when we have donewrongis within us; injur- 
ed self-respect, tears of remorse, the blush of 
shame, these are the immediate internal ac- 
cusation of wrong-doing. 

__ ‘* My younger hearers will never be worse 
for the blush of shame till it mingles with 
the wrinkles of old age. 

_ ‘The tormenting claims of conscience are 
all the hell we need believe in, and that al- 
ready begins here in part. 

‘* Cicero truly said: ‘A man’s own crime 
takes away man’s soundness of mind.’ 

‘‘There is no perdition deeper 
‘darker than the loss of honour, 
spect, of innocence and purity. 

_ ‘**So long as conscience and memory last 
in the coming world sins unrepented of will 
‘still be our avenging companions. 

_ ‘Life is full of chances, and we never 
know when we shall strike up against one 
and find what it can do for us. Conscience 
is too great a power to be subdued ; there 
are surprising conjunctions which awaken 
it ; sins of years ago will come back. The 
‘time is coming when there will be no 
more chances and we shall stand before One 
whom we have wronged.” 

The sermon was amplified with illustra- 
tions taken from the Bible story out of 
which it sprang, and was a most excellent 
production in every way. 

CHORISTER, ORGAN AND CHOIR. 

Mr. BE. R. Doward is the organist and 
chorister of the Church of the Ascension, 
-and his well-known ability and wide acquain 
‘tanceship have brought together a choir of 
forty voices, whose artistic singing has 
given this church an enviable reputation. 
There is a significant fact connected with 
this choir and the present prosperity of 
the church. The pew rents last year 
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“amounted to about $1,400 ; this year they 
will be over $2,000 ; 


# 


since the present 


choir has been organized the attendance at 
the services has been doubled, and the aver- 
age collections very much increased. There 
are several excellent vocalists in this collec- 
tion of singers, but the especial merit is in 
the choir as a whole. The training has evi- 
dently been judiciously bestowed, and any 
lover of music, once having heard the sing- 
ing, will go again to hear it. The first 
noticeable feature in last Sunday evening’s 
singing was in the Magnificat, after the first 
lesson. The harmony was massive, but well 
toned ; the interweaving of the parts was 
distinctly traceable on account of the well- 
preserved balance; the time was well sus- 
tained, the whole chorus at once taking and 
leaving the staccato notes without any 
straggling. The Nunc Dimittes, after the 
second lesson, was even better than the 
first selection; but the chant, a _ para- 
phrase from the Book of Revelation, 
was exquisitely sung, the words ‘‘ And God 
shall wipe away all tears from their eyes” 
being tenderly modulated, the organ play- 
ing a sort of low sweet refrain that mingled 
rich melody with the pathetic voicing of the 
singers. The singing of that selection alone 
justified the popularity and superior reputa- 
tion of this choir. 

The organ is a two-manual, sweetly-toned 
instrument;capable of great power. Its case 
is of oak and walnut, the pipes being grace- 
fully arranged and beautifully ornamented, 
giving the instrument a rich appearance. It 
is walled up in a chamber to the right of the 
chancel, and its tones seem to be smothered 
in there ; they lack resonance and fullness 
and distinctness on account of the enclosure. 

ORIGIN OF THE CHURCH. 

The Church of the Ascension is an out- 
come of the tumultuous history of the An- 
glican church in Toronto when the two fac- 
tions, High and Low, vigorously contended 
for the establishment of their respective 
views and when the Church Association was 
a strong power in evangelical circles. A 
number of people whose sympathiesimpelled 
them to a simpler ritual and a more evan- 
gelical system of Anglicism met, in the year 
1875 in Rice’s large upper room on King 
street opposite the Rossin House, the room 
now used as the Mammoth Billiard Hall. 
The first meeting was held on the 4th of 
July, the late Canon Baldwn officiating, 
although the general movement towards 
the establishment of a new congregation was 
under the fostering care of the late Dean 
Grasett. On account of the failing health 
of the first incumbent Rev. George W. 
Moxon, of the cathedral staff, had charge 
until his appointment as rector of St. Philip's 
church. In 1876 the Rev. J. G. Baylis, of 
Montreal, became the rector. His eloquence 
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and the excellent singing attracted such a 
large congregation that the room had to be 
enlarged to accommodate it. Mr. Baylis 
was compelled to withdraw, on account of 
ill health, and Rev. S. W. Young became 


the next pastor, and continued such 
until the time of his resignation in 
1879. The present rector, Rev. H. 
Grasett Baldwin, was ordained by 


Bishop Sweatman. Dec, 21st of that year 
and then became the incumbent. He is a 
son of Canon Edmund Baldwin and a native 
of this city, although he was educated at 
St. John’s, Cambvidge, England. Mr. Bil- 
key became his assistant in July, 1884. To 
the rector’s pastoral oversight, the assist- 
ant’s eloguent and scholarly sermons and 
the choir’s splendid singing is due the 
present efficient and prosperous condition of 
the church. These three elements combined 
have entirely overcome the, terrible disad- 
vantages of location and surroundings. 

The land on which the church is built cost 


$9,500, and measures 131 feet on Richmond. 
street and 208 feet south tothe divid- 
ing line between Richmond and Ade- 
laide streets, together with the 
right to use a lane 20 feet wide on 
the east. The buildings cost about $27,000, 
and the improvements recently made will 
swell the amount to nearly $30,000. Build- 
ing operations were begun in the spring of 
1877, and the church was entered in the 
winter of that year. The land was occupied 
by tenement houses previous to the erection 
of the church. The late Samuel B. Smith 
discounted the subscription list for the new 
buildings, and was a most generous donor 
himself. But for his generosity the church 
would be hopelessly encumbered with debt. 
When he died the entire debt of $30,000 
was cancelled according to the provisions 


of his will, A plate on the organ 
states that the instrument wag 
presented by him in May, 188]. To the left 


of the chancel is a memorial tablet erected 


_ of every description on the other. 
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as a token of grateful remembrance on the 
part of the congregation for this ‘‘ faithful 
member and munificent benefactor.” 

Back of the church, ata right angle to 
and directly connected with it, is a capacious 
and well-proportioned school-house, with 
a gallery for the in fantclass and a communi- 
cating, well-furnished Bible class room ; at 
the eastern end is a large stage with a con 


\ venient ante-room on one side-and a kitchen 


fully stocked with culinary appurtenances 
Besides 
the large organ in the church there are two 
upright pianos and two fine cabinet organs 
in the building. The conveniences, rooms 
and all attachments for religious and social 
church work are ample and commodious. 
INTERNAL OPERATIONS OF THE CHURCH. 
The congregation includes within itself a 


- number of Toronto’s prominent citizens, who 


are closely identified with its activities, 
Prof. Goldwin Smith being among the num- 
ber. Messrs J. E. B. Smith and R. H. 
Temple are the churchwardens. The pro- 
perty is vested in the trustees, for the con- 
gregation, and isso held independently of 
the general church synod. There are no less 
than ten subsidiary organizations, properly 


_ officered and conducted, that carry on the 


’ general 


ten children present ; 


- magnificent interior. 


e 


‘with monograms and 


church work. Most excellent 
monthly concerts were given during the 
winter by the Temperance Society; they 
were largely attended, much enjoyed and 
very profitable. 

The Sunday-school has had a_phe- 
nomenai growth. At the first meet- 
ing, July 4th, 1875, there were 
now the school 
numbers about 700, with a Bibie class 
whose average attendance is 200, and that 
of the infant class 125. The school raises 
about $450 a year, while the income from 
all sources in the general church work is 
about $10,000. 

The unattractive exterior of the Church of 
the Ascension gives no indication of the 
It will seat about 900 
people, and is most comfortably furnished 


_ throughout; there are three heavy arch- 


ways on either side opening into modified 
transepts. The chancel is a very extensive 
one, and accommodates about a _ hundred. 
The furniture is plainly ornamented, but 
very neat and attractive. A large stained 
glass window above the altar is decorated 
various. devices, 
while the altar itself is of the 
simplest construction. The central aisle and 
the entire chancel are covered with heavy 
Brussels carpet ; appropriate mottoes are 
inscribed at the front and rear andthe whole 
room is neat, clean and artistic. The im- 
pression of an ordinary observer is one of 


bewilderment as to the particular style 
according to which this church is decorated. 
Two years ago Mr. Frank Darling designed 
the decorations, which were executed by 
Mr. Hovenden, the painter, the whole ’‘cost- 
ing $1,000. Mr. Darling has preserved the 
true principle ofartistic workin every depart- 
ment, the principle that establishes a gene- 


ral rule or law of decoration, and 
bends the details of the work to 
that rule. Some of the details may be de- 


ficient, but so long as the general harmony 
is preserved, artistic taste is not violated. 
The walls, arches. and ceiling are all paint- 
ed according to a design that may best be 
expressed by the word unique. It isa 
style of decorative art partaking of the 
Moresque, freer than the antique, with sug- 
gestions of more modern orientalism ; per- 
haps itfalls in with the Renaissance proper ; 
at all events it is exceptional, and very im- 
pressive and rich. However fanciful any 


details may be they are. not 
so violent as to mar the’ beauty and 
symmetry of the general style. | Perhaps it 


impinges too much upon the sombre and yet 
the introduction of more brilliant colouring 
would render the general idea: grotesque. 
It is an artistic piece of .work and as such 
merits examination and approval. 

With this beautiful building, practically 
free of all debt, with a Sunday school second 
to none in the city, with its sermons and 
music and well-organized work and free 
service and general culture the Church of 
the Ascension deserves a prominent place 
among the churches of the city. 


NO. 17.—GERMAN LUTHERAN. 


ALL ABOUT THE ONLY GERMAN CHURCH IN 
TORONTO — DESCRIPTION OF ITS SERVICE, 
MINISTER AND PEOPLE—LUTHERANISM IN 
CANADA. ; 

EV. LUTHERISCHE KIRCHE. 

Gottes Dienste Deutsch, Morgens, 11 Uhr, 
Englisch,*Abends, 7 Uhr. Sonntags 
chule, im Sommer, Morgens, 94 
Uhr, im Winter Nachmittags, 

3 Uhr. Sitze Frei. 

This is the information bulletined on a 
wooden shield fastened on the front of an 
unpretending little church set back from the 
side-walk on the west side of Bond street, 
between Wilton avenue and Gould street. 
Translated it means ;—‘‘ Evangelical Luthe- 
ran church. God’s service, German, morn- 
ings at 11 o’clock; English, evenings at 7 
o’clock. Sunday school, in summer, morn- 
ings at 9:30 o’clock; in winter, afternoons 
at 3 o’clock. Seats free.” It is a rough- 
coated, frame building, measuring about 
26x63 feet, built in Gothic style, and in the 
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plainest conceivable manner. There are 
two neat little porches in the front gable, 
between and above which is a large window 
of cathedral glass. The building runs 
lengthwise back from Bond street, and-has 
four narrow high windows on each side. Un- 
der the same roof and directly connected with 
the church, into which it opens, is a small 
house used asa parsonage. Entering the 
church through the southern porch a small 
vestibule is found from which a stairway 
rises to the gallery. There are two aisles in 
the church covered with matting, the only 
part of the room that is covered except the 
small chancel and pulpit. In the middle of 
the room there are long plain wooden seats, 
painted yellow, each of which has a book 
rest and foot rest attached ; shorter seats of 
the same kind are ranged on the opposite 
side of the aisles; although not upholstered, 
the seats are set at a comfortable angle, and 
their tops do not strike one’s back at the 
wrong vertebra. The walls are painted, the 
ceiling in blue and pink stars, plentifully 
spread upon the panels in between the heavy 
trusses that hold tke building intact by 
means of strong iron rods. The entire room 
is devoid of ornamentation, and is almost 
painfully severe in its appearance ; no at- 
traction is to be found in the building as 
such. Itis heated by two small stoves and 
can scarcely be made comfortable in cold 
weather. 

The entrance through the northern porch 
is into the infant class room, a narrow room 
running to the vestibule on the south. It 
contains homely seats, a long table, a few 
mottoes of Bible subjects in English 
and German lesson cards. The furniture 
very strongly suggests the primitive style of 
an ordinary school-room. In a corner of 
the church proper is a harmonium, used in 
the Sunday school, and a small book-case 
containing the library. ‘The chancel is a 
very small affair, surrounded with a heavy 
balustrade, into which are cut two 
gates ; within it are the altar, two cushioned 
arm chairs and a reading desk ; with all this 
there is just barely room for a minister to 
move about. The pulpit is reached by wind- 
ing stairways, at the top of which are two 
doors and within them an uncushioned 
bench ; during Lent the altar and palpit are 
covered with black, but at other times with 
scarlet. It is a good piece of workmanship, 
substantial, massive and rather graceful ; it 
conveys the idea of strength and firmness 
and solidity which is in thorough accord 
with German characteristics. On the wall 
back of the pulpit is a painted Gothic panel 
within which is a quaintly arranged device, 
a sort of elongated Maltese cross, with pen- 
dents. On this is inscribed in German 
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letters, ‘‘ Ehre sei Gott in der Hoche, Friede 
auf Erden und den menschen ein Wohlge- 
fallen.” It is the angelic salutation to the 
shepherds :—‘‘ Glory to God in the highest 
and on earth peace, good will to men.” To 


the right is a very fine portrait steel engrav- 


ing of Martin Luther, which was put there 
in 1883, when the four hundredth anniver- 
sary of the great reformer’s birthday was 
celebrated by the Lutherans all over the 


world. To the left of the motto is a bulle- 


tin board for the hymns and above this one 
half of the first words of Luther’s great 
national hymn is painted in fanciful German 
gilt letters on a dark red scroll, the other 
halt being on the opposite side. The words 
are: — ‘“‘Hin feste Burg ist unser 
Gott,” that is, ‘‘Our God is a strong 
castle.” A peculiar looking gasalier 
hung from the middle of the ceiling and an 
old-fashioned brass-rimmed circular clock 
complete a description of the room save the 
gallery, on which are some black painted set- 
tees and well-worn chairs, with hassocks for 
the ladies; the choir sits on one side, the other 
side being reserved for little boys. The organ 
is an old style single manual with 10 stops 
and 19 pipes; it is a narrow, high but rather 
graceful instrument and of tolerably good 
tone, though, of course, it admits of no 
great variety. The organist sits on a nar 
row four-legged bench cushioned with car- 
pet. The entire building seats about 225. 
GERMAN SERVICE AND SONG. 

The whirling March winds were whistling 
keenly about the angles of St. James’ 
square as a Telegram reporter found his 
way down Bond street to the German 
church. With earnest gesticulation a kind- 
looking usher endeavoured to seat him well 
forward, but desiring to be more observing 
than observed a vacant sitting among some 
children on the last seat was taken. The 
hospitality of the usher was not to be balked, 
so a Gesangbuch (hymn-book) followed the 
reporter, who was thus enabled to brush up 
what of the German language yet remained 
with him from university days. Promptly 
at 11 o’clock an organ voluntary was played, 
the door of the minister’s study opened and 
Pastor Genzmer entered hahited in a black 
gown—an official vestment introduced into 
Protestantism by Luther when he left the 
Roman Catholic priesthood. The minister, 
always called ‘‘ pastor” in German, took 
his place at the altar with the seryice 
book in his hand. Following a motion of 
the book the congregation rose while he 
said: ‘In the name of the Father 
and the Son and the Holy Ghost,” the choir 
responding, ‘‘ Amen.” Then a hymn was an- . 
nounced, the congregation sitting during the 
singing, and the music and its execution at. 
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GERMAN LUTHERAN CHURCH, BOND STREET. 


once attracted and interested everyone. The 
hymns sung in thischurch were written in 
the 16th century, and consequently are de- 
void of that superficial, vapid character per- 
taining to the majority of modern hymns. 
The sentiment is always dignified, reveren- 
tial and thoughtful ; the tunes to which the 
words are set are of a corresponding nature, 
so that German singing is solid and ofa 
massive character. There is no rollicking, 
ricketty, namby-pamby waltzing up and 
down the scale, but a harmonious and truly 
musical progression with soul in it. The 
serious cast of the Germanic nature pervades 


the religious services, and yet that very 
solidity and seriousness supply the senti- 
mental and emotional elements that tenderly 
and deeply move the human spirit. 

The choir of this church, of which Mr. 
Rieggeris leader and organist, numbers twelve 
ladies and seven gentlemen, and their sing- 
ing is well worth hearing. The slow, meas- 
ured music was sung in excellent time and 
harmony : there was no delicate shading— 
the character of the hymns selected not 
calling for it—but the volume of sound was 
full, round and true. There are some ex- 
cellent voices in the choir, and _ the balance - 
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was as well preserved as was possible in a 
choir with a preponderance of soprano and 
alto. The contrast between the slow, dig- 
unified, rich music and the modern, lightning- 
express rate heard in many churches was 
very refreshing and agreeable. Everybody 
sang ; even the little children followed the 
hymns and sang, and there were twenty-five 
tere. 

After the first hymn a short service took 
place, the minister reading a sentence and 
the choir responding, the entire congregation 
standing. Then the minister went to the 
reading desk and read a lesson from the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, concluding with the 
expression in German (as was the entire ser- 
vice) : ** Here endeth the epistle ;” then the 
choir responded, as it did also after a lesson 
was read from the Gospel as written by 
John. The entire congregation then rose 
while the minister closed his eyes and re- 
peated the Apostles’ Creed, the choir re- 
sponding with three Amens. Another hymn, 
written in 1585, was-sung ; all the hymns in 


that book were arranged not in rhyming | 


verses, as English hymns are written, but in 
paragraphs similar to Scripture verses. Al- 
though not many stanzas were sung the 
slow movement lengthened the singing very 
much, and yet it was not tiresome. 
how the music seemed to fill out one’s 
worshipful nature so that it lifted up and 
inspired and satisfied. Doubtless the pecu- 
liar German pronunciation with its deep 


cutturals, trilling r’s and rich intonations | 


added much to the sublimating influence of 
the singing. Toa purely English ear it does 
not seem very musical or rich, but it is well 
known that the German language is the 
most expressive of all languages and very 
beautiful to one who understands it. 
PASTOR GENZMER AND HIS SERMON. 

Rev. E. M. Genzmer was born March 6th, 
1883, in Mechlenburg, northern Germany, 
and attended the University there, and also 
the Universities of Erlangen, Bavaria and 
Rostokk. He was rector at Woldegk from 


1860 to 1870 and pastor at Strerletz from | 


1870 to 1880, after which time he was mis- 
sionary pastor in Canada at Thorne, Quebec, 
and with other congregations in Renfrew 
county. He became pastor of the Lutheran 
church in this city in July, 1882. He is a 
man of medium size, with gray hair and 
close-cut beard and a face whose lines indi- 
cate thought, will-power and_that truly 
German habit of seriousness. He impressed 
the reporter as having a face and expression 
very much like the late Gen. Grant’s, the 
distinguished American General. He wears 
a heavy seal ring on the third finger of his 
right hand anda plain gold ring on the 
similar finger of the left hand. He is an 


Some-. 


/ 
earnest speaker, very graceful in gesticula- 
tion and fatherly in his pleading ; he gave 
his little congregation a very logical sermon, 
25 minutes in length, on the Atonement of 
Jesus Christ as humanity’s High Priest, 
illustrated with the types and prophecies of 
the Old Testament economy. ‘There was no 
new thought in the sermon, but it was put 
into attractive shape and well delivered. 


At its conclusion he knelt by the pulpit 
and repeated the Lord’s Prayer, the congre- 


gation meanwhile standing. The annomnce- 
ments were then made and concluded with 
an ‘“*‘ Amen.” No part of the service, how- 
ever apparently trivial, was done without 


an introduction of ascription to the triune® 


God or a concluding Amen. _ The choir sang 
an anthem while the collection was being 
taken the minister descended to the altar, 


one stanza of a hymn was sung, a short — 


eprayer said and the benediction pronounced 
The last was said in this way : the minister 
slowly raised his hands opposite his breast 
and brought their palms together and held 
them so while he repeated the blessing ; 
when he came to the concluding words, ‘‘ In 
the name of the Father and the Son and the 
Holy Ghost,” he slowly lifted the right hand 
high above his head and made the sign of 
the cross in the air towards the people ; the 
choir again responded and the congregation 
went out. . 
ALL ABOUT THE GERMANS. 
There are possibly 2,500 Germans in_ the 
City of Toronto. Some of these are Jews, 


very many are Catholics ; the latter have 


no church, but a fortnightly German service 
is held for them. The Lutheran church is 
therefore the only Protestant German con- 
gregation in the city.. There are 40 heads 


of families and 120 communicant mem- 
bers connected with it, with 
100 Sunday school scholars and 


12 teachers. Prof. W. H. Vandersmissen, 
Librarian and German lecturer in the Uni- 
versity, is the superintendent. The elders 
of the church are J. P Wagn 
Vandersmissen ; the deacons’ J. F. Loefiler, 
L. Sievert, C. Schaack, Dr. W. J. Wagner 
and John Hildenbrandt ; the trustees who 
hold the property for the congregation are 
Messrs. Wagner, Vandersmissen and Boeckh. 
The church is connected with the Canada 
Synod and that body cannot own church 
property although it is incorporated. 

The average attendance at the morning 
service is 100 and in the evening 35. There 
were present last Sunday morning 34 men, 30 
women, 20youthsand 10children. There were 
a few gray heads in the congregation but the 
majority was composed of young and middle- 


aged people ; the south side of the room was - 
exclusively occupied by men while the other » 
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A GLIMPSE INSIDE THE EDIFICE. 


portions were used by both sexes indiscrim- 
inately. They were a plainly dressed but 
very neat and nice looking people with no 
exaggerated national peculiarities evident. 
The conduct was in perfect keeping with 
the dignity of the service; of course the 
children wondered what the reporter was 
doing there and he was conscious of the 
curious looks of the choir down over his 
head ; but there was a friendliness and kind- 
ness in the looks that made them very ac- 
ceptable. And this spirit of wholesome, 
hearty hospitality was shown on the 
part of ‘the genial pastor and every 
one whom it was found necessary to consult. 
A Frauenverein (ladies’ society) is con- 
nected with the church and has done much 
to assist in paying for the property and to- 
wards current expenses ; the income from all 
sources is about $1,200 yearly. The rite of 


confirmation is administered yearly ; com- 
munion is celebrated quarterly. On the 
latter occasion the communicants surround 
the chancel and are directly served with the 
bread and wine by the minister. On the 
evening preceding each communion day a 
confession day service is held as a prepara: 
tory obligation. Baptism is administered 
by sprinkling, and in this ceremony the 
English language is sometimes used, as is 
also the case in some marriages and burials, 
Mr. Genzmer cannot preach in our language, 
but he can read it fluently. It is a significant 
and somewhat anomalous fact that this Ger- 
man people can speak English better than 
Gerinan'; so much so is it the case with the 
little children that it is actually necessary to 
teach them German in the Sunday-school. 
Of course there is no available material for 
building up the church and every year makes 
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its long coniinuance more problematical on 
this acconnt. 
MEMORIES OF THE FATHERLAND. 

There must be something very gratifying 
to the older people in having the privilege 
of worshipping the God and Father of all 
men in the language of their Fatherland,and 
doubtless the singing of those grand old 
hymns brings to mind memories of the 
beautiful Rhine with its wealth of legend 
and myth and pictures of vine-clad castles 
whose ruins adorn its banks; or, perhaps, it 
recalls the noble cathedrals and universities 
that have given Germany the pre-eminence 
of all nations for the production of the 
world’s musical masters and its best 
thinkers. 

Another gratifying reflection for this hand- 
ful of foreigners who have sought homes on 
this continent and who wership according to 
their native custom is this, that although 
their modest little church is of the homeliest 
description and entirely overshadowed by 
the magnificent church architecture of mo- 
dern Protestantism, which rears stately piles 


on every side, yet that humble, unpretend-- 


ing German Lutheran church is an older 
child of the great reformer and lies next the 
heart of the great Reformation of the 16th 
century. Of all, Protestant churches the 
Lutheran church is the only direct and im- 
mediate representative of Martin Luther’s 
ideas and the only church that clings closely 
to his method of thought. This fact alone 
should challenge the veneration of all who 
believe in the divine right of private inter- 
pretation, and gives the little German church 
a value and importance that, in the histori- 
cal sense, are attained by no other church. 
The doctrines taught are the usual evan- 
gelical doctrines of Protestantism. What is 
called the ‘‘ Church Year” is followed and 
the service is a cemmingling of liturgical 
and tree methods. This year the epistles of 
the New Testament receive prominence and 
Mr. Genzmer’s text was taken from Hebrews. 
ORIGIN OF THE LUTHERAN CHURCH. 
The Lutherans of the American continent 
are divided into three bodies, viz :—General 
Council, Missouri Synod and General Synod. 
With that fatal sectarianism that so stulti- 
fies modern church history the Lutherans 
could not decide which was more Lutheran, 
or rather, each of these three large and in- 
fluential bodies claims to be true Parner 
and the sad spectacle of a house divided 
against itself is revealed in this as in all 
sections of Protestantism. The Canada 
Synod, with which the Bond street church 
is connected, belongs to the General Council, 
which is the largest of the three bodies. 
Pastor Genzmer is secretary of this body, 
being re-elected last year ; he is also Presi- 


dent of the Board of Examination of divinity 
students, Within the Canada Synod there 
are 23 pastors, 64 congregations, 6,270 com- 
municant members, 357 being added last 
year, 52 Sunday schools with 2,800 scholars 
and 14 day schools. 

The few Germans in Toronto attended 
various churches until the year 1851. At. 
that time Rev. C. F. Diehl, of Markham 
and Vaughan, visited the city and held a 
service in the Zion Congregational church 
at which 15 persons were present. In 
August of the same year six men united to 
form a German congregation and adopted a 
constitution for their guidance; services 
were held once a month in Temper- 
ance Hall. On April, 6th, 1855, Good 
Friday, it was resolved to purchase the 
vacant lot on Bond street, and build a 
church ; the land cost $1,312 of which 
amount $112 was paid in cash and a mort- 
gage accepted for the balance. A contract 
for the construction of the present building, 
without seats and plastering, was made for 
$2,940. In June, 1857, the building was 
plastered and seats were borrowed; in 
August of that year it was opened for ser- 
vice, Rev. G. Kempe, of Rochester, N. Y., 
officiating. Many citizens of Toronto 
generously contributed towards the | pur- 
chase of the land and erection of the build- 
ing ; money was also received from the 
United States and from Germany for this 
purpose and to pay the minister’s salary ; 
Revs. Reiche and Fishburn occasionally 
officiated until the first settled pastor, Rev. 
C. F. Rechenberg, was called. He, came 
in the fall of 1857 and remained twelve and 
a half years ; he was succeeded by Revs. 
Schimmer, who was settled. here twice, 
Jelden, Von Pirch and Genzmer. For thirty 
years the little church has pursued the 
quiet, unobtrusive, even tenor of its way, 
and it has been the spiritual home of many 
who have gone out of its simple courts to 
the everlasting home. Itis yet the spiri- 
tual homeof an earnest, simple-hearted, 
upright people who commune through it 
with the old home far across the sea and 
the new home across the river of death with 
mansions prepared for all earth’s children. 


——> a 


a, complete classical education. 
six years deputy-sheriff at Brampton and 
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_A MINISTER WHO IS THE COUNTERPART OF 


SAM JONES—FACTS AND FIGURES ABOUT 
THE CHURCH—-AT THE PARSONAGE. 


REV. J. E. STARR. 


Rev. John E. Starr, pastor of the Berke- 
ley street Methodist church, was born 
in Halifax thirty-one years ago. He is a 
self-made man, having taken no regular 
University course, and yet his remarkable 
success in the ministry has far exceeded that 
of many who have had all the advantages of 
He was for 


discharged the duties of that office with 
fidelity and zeal. His inclinations being in 
a direction entirely different he gave his at- 
tention to the study of theology and at once 
began to preach and was a probationer four 
years. Five years ago he was regularly or- 


-dained and became pastor in Toronto nearly 


three years ago; before that he served Rich- 
mond Hill one year,:Winnipeg two years, 
Peterborough two years, Scarboro’ one year. 
He isa slightly built young man of handsome 


_appearance and graceful presence, of the 


nervous-sanguine temperament with a fund 
of vitality that is apparently inexhaustible. 
He is pleasant, sociable and upon equable 
feoting with every one he meets ; he has 
the faculty, which is rare among ministers, 


.of adapting bis method and presence to his ! 
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company with a more decided leaning to- 
wards the young,and perhaps this has large- 
ly to do with his success as a minister. 

The church will seat about a thousand 
people, but the-seating capacity is not great 
enough to accommodate the crowds that 
desire admission, hence chairs are used in 
the aisles of the gallery. A Telegram re- 
porter found himself ushered to one such 
chair last Sunday evening, as there was no 
vacant seat to be had in any pew. The 
obliging usher followed with a hymn book, 
and thus gave the visitor a feeling of wel- 
come. The first impression received, as a 
look around the immense congregation took 
it all in, was one of a sort of free-and-easy 
air about minister and people. By far the 
large majority of those present were young 


| people, together with'a great many children, 

| There would not on this account be the same 
_ staidness of decorum as where a congrega- 
| tion is composed mostly of older people. 


And then the Methodist presentation of 
Christianity is sunshiny and gladsome and 
attractive, and that may have a determining 
influence in the general demeanour of a con- 
gregation. Of course the young people 
would talk and laugh a little, notably 
among the members of the choir, but yet the 
attention was good and the general habit of 
the people reverential. During the prayer 
only a few followed the real Methodist cus- 
tom of kneeling, but nearly all the others 
bent the head in devotion. The hymns were 
“lined” and were heartily sung, the 
anthem by the choir being especially fine. 
A chorus of 45 voices gave the music volume, 
and the training gave the harmony; the 
anthem was set to a pretty accompaniment 
and the interweaving of the different parts 
was true in tone and time. The reading 
lesson and the prayers said by Mr. Starr 
were naturally expressed, with no hyper- 
bole of language in the latter whatever; in- 
dividuality and manner went with the lan- 
guage. 

And Mr. Starr’s individuality is very 
strongly marked, and appears in almost 
every action. His half leaning, half sitting 
position on the pulpit sofa at once revealed 
his method of thought and expression, for 
there is an indissoluble relation between a 
man’s outward movements and the mental 
and moral habit. In many respects one can 
imagine he is seeing and hearing Sam Jones, 
even to the very accent and intonation of 
the voice. Mr. Starr seems fettered by 
anything that contracts his efforts ; while 
preaching he constantly walks up 
and down the rostrum; he will make 
some startling, perhaps very startling, 
expression and then bring his hand to his 
mustache in a deliberative manner and give 
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his hearers a sort of quizzical.look, as much 
as to say, ‘* What are you going to do about 
that?” The next moment some terrific sen- 
tence will be fired out with a great sweep of 
the arm and a rising of the voice until it 
almost becomes falsetto; then it will sink 
down into a guttural tone as the merciless 
doom of the unrepentant sinner is pour- 
trayed and the words will die away in a 
stage whisper. Then the slight but always 
graceful body will straighten itself, the cuffs 
will be adjusted, the troublesome lock of 
hair brushed back and another telling pic- 
ture painted. There is no originality of 
thought or unusual rhetorical beauty of ex- 
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against an evil work is not executed speedily 
therefore the heart of the sons of men is 
fully set in them to do evil.” After referring 
to the life and experience of Solomon to 
show that. he was competent to pronounce 
the text as a truth applicable to all men in 
all times, the preacher used the following 
during the course of his sermon :—‘‘ When 
genius becomes white hot Solomon found 
the life only ashes. Didn’t he hit the nail 
square on the head when he said that men 
trade on the forbearance of God?” Here 
the speaker very vividly pourtrayed the pro- 
cess of law by which sentence. is pronounced 
upon a prisoner convicted of murder and in 
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pression about the utterances, but they are 
plain, homely truths put into a shape that, 
while quaint and off-hand, will easily be 
understood. 

WHAT MR. STARR SAID. 

It was communion Sunday in the Berkeley 
street church and before Mr. Starr began 
his sermon he said with that open-handed 
religious fraternity and hospitality charac- 
teristic of Methodism, ‘* All Christ’s church 
members are invited to the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper ; I will go further and say 
that I invite any who desire to lead a Chris- 
tian life to tarry with us.” 

The text was from the book of Ecclesi- 
astes and reads : — ‘‘ Because sentence 


the application of the picture spoke of the 
‘‘ parliament of heaven ” and how the ‘“‘di- 
vine executive” waited to pardon sinners 
sentenced to death. ‘* You are prisoners,” 
said he, ‘“‘liable to be summoned any mo- 
ment to the scaffold of divine execution ; the 
sheriff of death will spring the trap and you 
will have nobody to blame but yourself. 
You are guilty of murdering Jesus Christ,. 
you have ripped open his old wounds and 
pelted him with cruel hammers.” 

The story of General Wasnington saving 
the life of a soldier who was condemned to 
be shot was then related, and the speaker 
closed an impressive sermon by saying: 
“‘T hear the clatter of galloping hoofs com- 
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ing over the white hill of Calvary, and 
‘ Jesus comes offering the sentenced prisoner 
pardon ; down the steps of life, amid seas of 
tears and blood, He comes and stands before 
every sinner and cries, ‘Here’s pardon ! ” 
A long pause followed the last abrupt sen- 
tence, then the Bible was closed, and amid 
the almost breathless silence of the vast 
congregation waiting to hear more of this 
vivid word-painting, he said, ‘‘ Let us 
pray.” The sermon was infused with all 
the originality of manner characteristic of 
the man, and doubtless madea most decided 
impression upon the auditors. 

SPONGING ON RELIGION. 

Recently the organ of the church has 
been re-built . at a cost of $1,500, and last 
Sunday special appeals were made to raise 
this amount. After Mr. Starr had read the 
first stanza of the last hymn he leaned upon 
and over the pulpit in a sort of easy, fami- 
liar, half-confidential way and said: “I 
havea few words to say about the new 
organ. The long and short of it is that 
the officials (here followed a very sig- 
nificant pause) not being able to see the sense 
of paying $150 for two sermons (referring to 
some great preacher who was to be invited 
to speak at the opening service of the new 
organ) thought I ought to be able to do it 
for nothing, and have deputed you and me 
- to preach the sermons—I to take and you to 
give. Iwillask this congregation to give 
me—not me, but on the collection plate, for 
rebuilding the organ—the sum of $1,500.” 
Here a chorus of ‘‘Oh ! oh !” was heard all 
over the room. After it subsided he con- 
tinued :—‘‘I don’t care if you give $2,000 ; 
it would be only fair; I don’t suppose any 
one here wants to sponge on their religious 
privileges; now you can havea chance to 
square up; some of you haven't paid any- 
thing. Icould then put out these old tin 
chandeliers, that are only good for a barn, 
and I’d get good ones. I don’t know but 
I’d clean the walls; well, I’d have a spring 
house-cleaning. There are three classes 
that need the grace. of liberality ; the first 
give liberally, but not according to their 
means ; the second are poor, but not too 
poor, and the third have a religious joy so 
seraphic that they soar away above the 
finances of the church. Free salvation is a 
fine thing, but you want pitchers to carry 
it. Bearin mind the 17th, the day of re- 
opening the organ, and I'll try and not let 
you forget it in the meantime.” 

ORIGIN OF THE CHURCH. 

Many years ago a Sunday school was held 
in a small building at the corner of Duke 
and Berkeley streets, a sort of missionary 
offshoot from the old Richmond street 
church. When the building in which this 


=> 
school was held was sold, in order to make 
way for the fire hall, three gentlemen, 
Messrs. W. T. Aiken, Thos. Storm and 
James Gooderham, then procured accommo- 
dation for the school in a cottage at first, 
and subsequently they were the prime 
movers in the organization of the present 
congregation, which is the outgrowth of 
that Sunday school. In March, 1858, the 
present site at the south-west corner of 
Queen and Berkeley, was bought from John 
Dempsey and Thomas Thompson; it was 
part of a garden, and had built on it a small 
frame building in which the school met and 
where occasional preaching was held, Rev. 
John Borland being the first superintendent 
of the eastern circuit. The frame building 
was enlarged by a T addition in order to 


accommodate the growing congregation, 
and at last the present building 
was erected in 1871. The building 
is a red brick one of the  plainest 
kind, of oblong shape with twelve 


gothic windows on the two sides and a large 
one, all of stained glass, above the main 
entrance. Nothing is to be said of the 
church architecturally, though it is well 
adapted to that locality and serves its pur- 
pose well. It is doomed, as all down-town 
churches are—sooner or later to be forsaken 
as the residential portion of the city moves 
towards the northern ravine, It is plainly 
but comfortably furnished, and has acom- 
modious gallery supported by thirteen iron 
pillars. Extensive alterations are now 
being made in the basement which will be 
changed from an inconvenient and unplea-. 
sant room to one having all modern arrange- 
ments for Sunday-school and social and re- 
ligious meetings. 

The total value of the property is about: 
$25,000; the current improvements will. 
materially add to that value. The financial 
exhibit of this church is of the most flatter-. 
ing nature. $6,775 was raised, for all pur-- 
poses last year, a showing that is most: 
creditable when all circumstances are con- 
sidered. Of this amount the Woman’s ‘ Mis- 
sionary Society raised over $100, and $630 
wentto Foreign Missions. The member- 
ship when Mr. Starr came was 230 ; now it 
is 560, of which number 180 were re- 
ceived as the direct and indirect results of 
the Jones revival ; Mr. Starr conducted a 
most successful series of meetings in his 
own unique way several weeks after Sam 
Jones left, and the result has been this as- 
tonishing increase of membership. 

HOW THE WORK IS DONE. 

A monthly paper is published. called the 
‘‘ Berkeley street Methodist = church 
Record,” and from this can be gathered the 
statements as to the several subsidiary or- 
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NEAR THE PULPIT IN OLD BERKELEY STREET. 


-ganizations in the church, what they do and 
‘when and where they meet. The mere 
“mention of these will show how energeti- 
cally this church works, and how much 
-good it is accomplishing not only for the 
‘souls but the bodies of the poor and the 


needy. A cottage meeting is held every 
Thursday evening; the Christian Total 
Abstinence Society meets semi-monthly ; 
the Ladies’ Aid Society collected $318 last 
year ; the Young People’s Association meets 
weekly and is a most successful institution ; 
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the Berkeley Busy Bees meet every Monday 
afternoon, when sewing is done by the 
young ladies for the poor, not only those in 


the church but those outside of it; 
besides the officers this auxiliary is 
divided into seven working com- 
mittees. The Berkeley Chautauqua: Circle 


meets every alternate week for literary re- 
creation ; and there is, finally, a Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union. Ten class 
meetings are held every week and three 
prayer-meetings. 

In full harmony with this flourishing con- 
dition of affairs is the Sunday-school record. 
On a recent Sunday 480 were in attendance ; 


the average attendance is 360; there are 36 | 


a == 


from the pulpit : ‘on such a night our front 
| door will be open, the gate will be off its 
hinges and we want you to come to see us,’ 
and then they would come until this house 
was filled and they would have a jolly time. 
We would have games, and music, and—” 
** Dancing ?”’ was the venturesome ques- 
| tion put by the reporter. 
| *Oh, my, no, not dancing! But wheu 
| we came here a great many of the young 
| folks danced and played cards, but Mr. 
Starr said that the rules of the church must 
be obeyed, and now there is none ot it.” 
‘*T believe this is your third year at 
Berkeley street ?” 
*‘ Yes ; we shail go to Victoria, B. C., if 


teachers and officers, and a handsome sum of | the conference approves the call to Mr. 


money is yearly raised by the school. Its 
organization may be dated as far back as 
1830. Mr. J. M. Faircloth is superintend- 
ent: Mr.“ W. C. Wilkinson, Secretary-Trea- 
surer of the City Public School Board, is 
secretary of the school, and has been such 
for the last 20 years. The recording steward 
of the church is Mr. W. J. Hambly, fore- 
man of the Mat, while Alds. Galley and 
Wickett are prominently identified with the 
church, as, also, is City Commissioner Coats- 
worth, together with other prominent and 
well-known citizens of Toronto; Mr. James 
Bell is the treasurer. Mrs. Bradley is di- 
rectress uf the choir, and Miss D. Faircloth 
the organist. 

A CALL AT THE PARSONAGE. 

In his search for facts The Telegram re- 
presentative called at the parsonage, which 
the church provides for its minister, and 
which is owned by it, to see Mr. Starr. He 
happened to be out, but Mrs. Starr very 
ably represented him and entertained the 
caller in a most vivacious manner. The 
lady complements her husband’s individual- 
ity with one equally well defined and evi- 
dently most energetically supports him in 
all his movements. She has no interests 
apart from his, and reveals a decided sym- 
pathy for young people more especially, and 
one can easily imagine how they would be 
interested in her. 

‘¢Now tell me what you would like to 
know,” was the free and cordial greeting 
atter the object of the call was stated. After 
a few questions were put and very plea- 
santly answered, she said in response to 
one : 
<‘ Yes, we like the people and I believe we 
may say they like us, and. will be sorry 
when we go away. You see we are very 
fond of young people. We used to have an 
occasional “At Home,’ when anybody and 
everybody was invited to come to our 
bouse and, have a_ good time, 
Mr. Starr would say some Sunday 


Starr. You know he was in Winnipeg dur- 
ing the ‘boom,’ and you should see the 
crowds that used to come to the church. 
When we came to Ontario we had to eat 
humble pie at first, but then we gut to 
Berkeley street, and you know the work he 
has done there. He brings the crowds and 
the crowds bring the money.” 

In this way a brisk talk was enjoyea and 
a vast amount of information received. Ex- 
pressions of regret are heard ou ali sides 
that the pleasant pastorate at Berkeley street 
is so soon to close. Mr. Stacr’s organizing 
and energizing spirit has put the work into 
such shape, however, that the future of this 
church has an assurance of continued success. 
The new organ opening will be celebrated 
with a grand concert and recital; services 
in connection with it will be held on the 
17th instant. On the 24th, at 3 o’clock, an- 
niversary services of the 1.0.0. F. will be 
held in the church. 
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NO. 19--ALL SAINTS’. 


A FESTAL EASTER SERVICE—THE MUSIC AND 
DECORATIONS—-HOW THE CHURCH ORIGINAT- 
ED—ITS CLERGY AND FINANCES, 


REV. ARTHUR BALDWIN. 

It seemed as if the natural world were in 
harmony with the great spiritual world that 
had decorated its altars and shrines for the 
celebration of Easter Sunday. The sun 
never shone more brilliantly, the returning 
warblers never caroled spring’s advent more 
blithesomely and the whole life of nature 
never seemed more exuberant and more pro- 
mising than on that beautiful day when 
Toronto’s thousands of church-goers crowded 
its streets and avenues on the way to the 
churches garlanded with emblems of Easter 
gladness and joy. Just as the natural world 
seemed to re-act from the long sleep of 
winter and to set its pulseless life into 
bounding activity, so the long and sadden- 
ing Lenten season was gladly closed and the 
joyousness of the resurrection season hap- 
pily welcomed. Even the faces of the peoule 
seemed to reflect this universal joy ; 
the merry sunshine brought brightness to 
the eye, elasticity to the step and smiles to 
the faces of the great crowds thronging the 
city thoroughfares. Not a little of the 
buoyancy and happiness was aroused by the 
consciousness on the part of many that the 
milliner and tailor had artistically added to 
personal adornment. Fair young maidens 


were sparkling and bright with the beauty 
of spring attire, while many a ‘“ Prince 
Albert” was decorated with the white rose 
emblematic of Easter. To see the brightly 
dressed people on the streets last Sunday 
one might almost imagine that there are no 
very poor people in this city ; but they are 
not to be found where there is brightness 
and joy; they gathered about the hovels and 
low tenements of the alleys and side streets 
in a quiet way, sensible of the beauty of 
the day but not keenly alive to its spiritual 
joy ; but, for that matter, how many of the 
rich were ? ' . 

For the purposes of this article a Telegram. 
reporter mingled with the crowd finding its 
way to All Saints’ church, at the south-east 
corner of Sherbourne street and Wilton 
avenue, last Sunday morning. It was not 
yet time for the service but every seat was 
found occupied, and the obliging sidesmen 
were busily engaged carrying 
along the aisles and making use of 
every available foot of space to accom- 
modate the incoming people. The 
vestry doors were thrown open, the rear 
spaces were fuil and the crowd overflowed 
out into the porches, and there patiently 
stood during the entire service. While the 
decorations were not very elaborate they 
were chosen and arranged with excellent 
taste; the altar was covered with lilies, 
while potted plants surrounded the reading 
desk and two beautiful calla lilies with 


graceful vines decorated the pulpit 
front. The baptismal font, a large 
stone structure in the northern 


transept, was entirely covered with a bank 
of variegated flowers,and surmounted with a 
double arch out of which sprang a floral 
cross. This piece of work was especially ad- 
mired and it was not only beautiful 
in appearance, but it was very 
fragrant, sending great waves. of 
perfume on every side. The choir of 15 
men and 18 boys was augmented on this 
occasion by an orchestra of fifteen string and 
wind instruments. After a short prelude on 


the organ the singers and players entered. 


from the choir vestry followed by Rev. A. 
H. Baldwin, the rector, Rev. Street Mack- 
lem, the curate, and’ Rev. Dr. Scadding, who 
assisted at the communion. The choir was 
not surpliced and occupied the usual place 
in the chancel with the orchestra -in the 
centre, Mr. Perey V. Greenwood, organist 
of the church, presiding at the instrument. 
and leading the music, while Mr. Vale con- 
ducted the orchestra. 

The unsurpliced choir seemed an anomaly 
in a true Church of England service. The 
vestry has been petitioned to grant surplices 
but from a _ conservative spirit has 


chairs. . 


_ 
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declined granting the request so far. 
The choir is a _ fine fone and_ con- 
tains some very excellent boys’ voices; 
the orchestra is composed of gentlemen who 
are connected with Ali Saints’ church. Con- 
siderable attention is given to music in this 

_church and Sunday school, and most enjoy- 
able concerts have been given during the 
winter to immense audiences, the proceeds 
of which went to the building fund. 

THR EASTER REJOICING. 

Rey. Mr. Baldwin conlucted the service 
and he evidently caught the full inspiration 
of the occasion. He is a gentleman of fine 
presence and address, with considerable ner- 
vous energy that infused all his utterances 
and gave them a sort of magnetic interest. 
‘He intones the service in a musical voice 
with a sonoreusg vibration that is pleasant to 
theear. The chanting of this ‘‘ Yorkshire 
service ” in this church is done in the key of 
G, andis done without any monotonous 
drawl or unmusical intonation. The har- 
mony of the organ, the orehestra and the 
choir was well sastaimed and generally true. 
But everybody seemed so glad and so 
heartily entered into the festal joy ot the 
day that no room seemed to exist for close 
criticism. The service began with an Easter 
hymn, in the singing of which the immense 
tongregation joined, and the responses by 
the people were hearty and universal. And 
-all kinds of people were there, rich and poor, 
high and low, gaily dressed and other- 
wise. The seats of All Saints’ are free to 
every one; no pew can be sold or rented 

. and principle of ‘‘first come first served ” 
holds in this respect, No distinction 
was observable on account of dress, as has 
been noticed by the reporter in certain other 
churches, but every one was cordially wel- 


comed to a seat until no more seats were, 


available. Evidently the purposes of the 
originators of the free pew system have 
been well carried out here because a congre- 
gation of various classes of people fills the 
church at every service, so that extra chairs 
are constantly in demand; in this respect 
the name of the church is well taken. 

In this connection an incident occurred 
that, to those who saw it, was novel and in- 
teresting. Two little girls, one about five 
snd the other three, strayed up the centre 
aisle and found seats on the steps 
of the chancel, where they presented a pic- 
ture that was very touching in its sim- 
plicity. They were evidently sisters and of 
very affectionate natures, clinging to one 
another during the entire service; they 
were commonly dressed and wore old win- 
ter skull-caps, but they had refined features, 
beautiful blue eyes and sweet faces. During 
prayer they buried their faces in their hands, 


and during singing the elder stood with her 
arm about the shoulders of her little sister, ' 
while the contrast of their humble appear- ' 
ance with the beauty of the decorations and 
the rich dresses of other children near them 
made them more conspicuous. One could 
not help but think of that gentle 
Saviour who once looked down into 
the sweet faces of little children 
whom doubtless He pressed to His 
loving heart, and who vas the central object 
of devotion on this: day and how kindly He 
left aloving message for every little child 
the broad world over :* Suffer them to come 
unto Me.” The naivete of childhood was 
well illustrated when the elder sister, not 
knowing what to do with a book she held in 
her hand, deliberately went up to Mr. 
Baldwin and told him all about it. Fortun- 
ately at that moment the choir was singing, 
so he very kindly leaned down to her, listen- 
ed to what she had to say, smiled pleasantly 
into her face and told her what to do. Many 
a minister would have had his clerical dig- 
nity terribly shocked by this unusual break 
upon the solemnity of a service, but Mr. 
Baldwin had the grace and coolness to grasp 
the situation at once and dispose of it at 
once. The little sisters were very 
devout, and when they leaned their 
faces together and held their hands 
clasped, the old caps and plain dresses and 
well-worn winter coats were entirely for- 
gotten in the sweetness of the picture they 
unconsciously made. When the officers 
passed by with the silver plates ladened 
with Easter offerings these two little chil- 
dren stood up and each dropped a penny 
upon the plate—than which no gift was more 
acceptable to the Giver of every gift. 

After the first lesson, the combined choir 
and orchestra sang and played the Te Deum 
in F, by Dykes, and it was excellently exe- 
cuted. The commingling of the pure, fresh 
voices of the little boys with the clear tenor 
and musical bass of the men, and 
this interwoven with the mellow flow 
of the instruments that twined about 
it, the web and woof of in- 
spiriting melody made the eye sparkle and 
the cheek flush and the heart throb with the 
exultation of the resurrection joy. And the 
same spirit of tremulous gladness charac- 
terized the entire service which from be- 
ginning to end was conducted with that. 
dignity and reverence peculiar to the Church 
of Englandjas well as the Catholic church. 
The sermon was preached by the curate, 
and was a brief outline of the central fact of 
the observance fittingly expressed. At the 
offertory the anthem *“ Why seek ye the 
living among the dead?” by Hopkins, was 
sung, followed by another hymn, making 
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the fourth hymn that was sung during the 
service. 
To one whose esthetic taste is cultivated 


it was a delightful service and an 
uplifting one. The sunshine bathing 
the world in gladness and casting 
fitful gleams athwart the Easter 


garlands as its beams found their way 
through the brightly coloured windows, the 
rich melody filling chaneel and nave with 
sweet sounds, the beautiful chant of a beau- 
tiful service rising and falling in musical 
cadence—all this made it an ideal service 
and a most becoming tribute to the world’s 
great Easter celebration. 
HOW ALL SAINTS’ ORIGINATED. 
It was felt some time before this church 
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dents of the neighbourhood, praying for the 
establishment of a new parish and the agree- 
ment of a few gentlemen to see that the 
offer for the year should reach $800 
at last led to the formation of a new parish. 
Its geographical boundary extended from the 
south side of Carlten to the north side of 
Queen and from the east side of Sherbourne 
to the Don, The appointment of Rey. Ar- 
thur H. Baldwin was requested and a com- 
mittee named to select a site for the church. 
The lot on which All Saints’ now stands was 
bought by Mr. Allan McLean Howard,who 
laid $500 cash down for it; ten minutes 
afterward a gentleman came and offered the 
owner inducements for it but he was too 
late. This was fifteen years ago; a small 


ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, SHERBOURNE STREET, 


was originated that the Church of England 
should have a parish in that particular part 
of the city as the cathedral, St. Peter’s 
and St. Paul’s were the only churches in 
the eastern section. But the contention 
of High and Low church which at that time 
80 seriously troubled Anglicism was found 
to operate more or less decidedly against 
any new movement. <A meeting was ap- 
pointed to inaugurate it, but Messrs Geo. 
AHen, A. McLean Howard, and Rev. Mr. 
Givens were the only ones present, and the 
matter then fell through. Subsequently it 
wasin contemplation to buya small Methodist 
frame building on Parliament street and begin 
_ in that way, but this also failed. A petition 
to the presiding Bishop, signed by 150 resi- 


frame school house was built facing Wilton 
avenue and when first used was unplastered. 
Mr. Baldwin’s services having been secured 
the parish at once began a remarkably suc- 
cessful career which has steadily improved 
every year since, The little building was 


| soon found to be too small and was enlarged 


towards the south; but the congregation 
was actually crowded out of this and then 
the present building at the corner was 
erected. 

From the start it was the intention, 
and an intention faithfully followed ever 


since, to make it open and free for 
all alike, rich and poor; no dis- 
tinctions were to be made in any 


way and this eesmopolitan spirit even 


. 
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NEAR THE CHANCEL IN ALL SAINTS’. 


pervades the service, which is always de- And, then, a population of about 20,000 has. 
Bigned to be in medias res, the moderate | settled in that section of the city within the 
course and to do no violence to any senti- | last 15 years, and that fact has also account- 
ment Doubtless this accommodating spirit | ed for the immense congregations. St. 
is one of the factors in its universal success. | Bartholomew’s has since been set off from it 
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as a separate parish, and was given the terri- 
tory all east of Parliament street; for 
several years it also received $400 annually 
from All Saints’. It is now designed to 
have two more new churches, one at Spruce 
and Parliament and one at Sherbourne and 
Howard. 

An interesting historical incident is con- 
nected with the land on which All Saints’ is 
built. Before the year 1800 it was owned 
by Solicitor-General White, who on the eve 
before his duel with a Ridout, in which 
duel he was killed, made his will in which 
this parcel of land, as part of his estate, was 
disposed of. 

ALL ABOUT THE BUILDINGS. 

The building is constructed of white brick, 
with red brick decorations, after the early 
English pointed Gothic style, according to 
plans prepared by Windeyer & Falloon. The 
walls, 18 feet high, are surmounted with a 
hammer-beam roof, giving a height of 46 
feet to the ridge. An unfinished tower,with 
the middle age octagon staircase and to 
be crowned with three pinnacles, rises from 
the north-east corner. The nave is 96x36 
feet ; the transepts on the north and south 
sides are 10x48, each one resting under- 
neath four heavy arches. The organ cham- 
ber is on the south side of the chancel, the 
choir and clergy’s vestries are on the north 
side. The open timber work of the roof is 
stained a dark yellow and eight beautifully 
i. uminated dormer windows are cut in the 
latter. The walls are unplastered and may 
perhaps give the interior a rather 
cold appearance, but for all that, 
it is a beautiful building, prettily 
ornamented with red. brick, = trim- 
mings and painted mottoes running around 
the entire room, while inscriptions and 
monograms decorate the corbels. It is a 
comfortable room, of good acoustic property, 
capable of seating 800 people, and that 
capacity is not now sufficient to satisfy the 
demand. 

The audience chamber conveys pretty 
accurately the cathedral idea, especially the 
chancel, which has a dimension of 23 x 32 
feet. The bishop’s throne is to the left of 
the altar; a beautiful reredos is hung 
above the altar and above this is an artis- 
tically wrought window, costing $700 and 
containing an illumined centre-piece repre- 
senting Jesus and His twelve disciples. It 
ig an unique building internally, but the 
apparently inharmonious combinations of 
colour and decoration after all unite to make 
it symmetrical and esthetic. Externally 
the structure has no attractive features save 
that its proportions and angles are well 
kept. 

The school-room, on Wilton avenue, is a 


detached building modelled after the same 
plan as the church, and is a very handsome 
structure, most excellently adapted to its 
purposes, It seats 600 persons, and is pro- 
bably the largest and finest of its kind im the 
city. Attached to it are class rooms, finely 
furnished, a large infant class room, and a 


good library. Pretty windows ce ot an 
of light; inscribe on 


abundance 

those above the platform at the 
eastern end is: ‘* Auscultate Deo 
et Parentibus,” which means ‘* Hearken 
to God and your parents.” A serupul- 
ously clean kitchen, amply supplied 


with culinary articles, gives opportunity for 
social tea preparations and other festivals 
where refreshment is served. The caretaker 
of these buildings is evidently one who 
abhors dirt and dust and practises cleanli- 
ness and order. 

AS TO THE CLERGY AND FINANCES. 

The first service in the little frame school 
house was held June 16th, 1872, and the 
present sehoolkeuse 
1874. Rev. Arthur G. Baldwin, M. A., the 
popular and genial rector of All Saints’, is 
the key to its phenomenal success. He isa 
native of Toronto and pursued a course 
of study at Upper Canada College, 
but is a graduate of Oxford, England. 
After his graduation he was curate of Luton, 
Bedfordshire, and then came to Canada, 
settling at Belleville. Being called to 
organize this Toronto mission he accepted 
the appointment. Five hundred and eighty- 
six members have been confirmed since 
his incumbency and he} has now a@ 
class of more than 50 to be confirmed on the 
fifth Sunday after Easter. He is a gentleman 
entirely devoid of that clerical pomposity 
that sometimes makes a minister’s presence 
an object of dread to young people and little 
children ; he is obliging, genial and pleasant 
in manner and ‘is popular not only 
among his own parishioners ~ but 
throughoutjthe city wherever he is known. 
His whole-hearted consecration to his 
work, his intense sincerity and modifying 
spirit, a spirit that well conserves the 
unity and interest of All Saints’, deserve 
this merited public recognition. 

Mr. Baldwin is ably seconded in his 
ministry by his curate, Rev. Street Mack- 
lem, a young man who is very kindly spoken 
of by the congregation and who is doing his 
work acceptably. He is the afternoon super- 
intendent of the Sunday school, Mr. Cum- 
mings presiding at the morning session. The 
school numbers about 400 scholars and 30 
teachers, and meets twice every Sunday,and 


raises about $450 a year. The 
financial condition of the parish is of 
the most encouraging character. » 


was opened Noy. 29th, & 
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true there is a debt of $14,000 resting upon 
the church, but it is being reduced at the 
rate of $1,500 a year. The free pew system 
in some respects militatesagainst the income 
of any church, but in this case such disad- 
vantage is Jargely overcome by the liberality 
of the offertory, about $102 being contri- 
buted every Sunday. The income, aside 
- from the debt fund, from all sources is about 
$7,000 yearly. The assets of the parish are 
$40,000 for the land and buildings and 
$1,500 for the organ; itis now contem- 
plated to replace thelatter with a larger and 
more improved instrument. 

In every respect this review of All Saints’ 
entitles it to prominent mention among the 
city churches, and its future is full of pos- 
sibilities that shall lend additional credit to 
its history when other pens shall hereafter 
portray its good work. 


NO. 20—ERSKINE PRESBYTERIAN. 

DESCRIPTION OF ONE OF TORONTO’S PRETTIEST 
CHURCHES—WHAT WAS SEEN THERE ONE 
SUNDAY MORNING—ITS ORIGIN, GROWTH 
AND PRESENT CONDITION. 


REV. JOHN SMITH. 

On Caer-Howell street and directly facing 
Simcoe street, stands a handsome church, 
_ puilt in the early English Gothic style. It 
is constructed of white brick with Ohio cut 
stoye dressing and is noticeable for its 
large centre gable with a group of lancet 


windows and a fine tower at the south- 
east corner running 135 feet to the top 
of the vane. It measures 83 feet on Caer- 
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Howell and hasa depth of 97 feet. It is 
hardly massive enough to be imposing, and 
yet its proportions and simplicity of orna- 
mentation give ita distinctive and attrac- 
tive character There are five entrances in 
front and two in the rear, between the audi- 
torium and the school-room, which are di- 
rectly connected. The vestibule, semi-cir- 
cular to correspond with the seating 
arrangement, and the stairways to the 
gallery are neatly carpeted with new mat- 
ting. Three doorways admit the visitors to 
a very pretty room 60x68 feet in measure- 
ment with an elliptical gallery, the whole 
capable of seating 900 people with draw 
seats for 200 more. The gallery is 
supported by eight iron columns, four of 
which extend to the roof, and form the bases 
of a number of groined arches finely pro- 
portioned and very graceful in appearance. 
The ceiling is finished in buff fresco, the ribs 
of the arches being painted white, as also 
are the large bosses in the centre and the 
numerous smaller ones above the gallery, 
while the walls are tinted in French grey. 
A very beautiful gasalier is suspended from 
the middle of the ceiling and is painted in 
dark olive green with gilt and a mixture of 
Indian red and crimson to correspond with 
the very artistic decorations of the 
organ pipes. The floor gently  in- 
clines from all sides down to the pulpit, 
which is built immediately in front 
of the organ, the keyboard of which is below 
the pulpit, the pedalian arrangement being 
sunk in a recess in the floor. Pews for the 
choir are built on either side of the key- 
board, with the communion table back of 
the organist and facingtheroom. The large 
centre group of windows and six others 
afford abundant light. The latest principles 
of ventilation are introduced and the seats 
are so arranged that an unobstructed view is 
had of the pulpit from every part of the 
church. The pulpit and organ case are of 
oak with walnut mouldings, and a three- 
seated sofa chair occupies the pulpit rostrum; 
the entire floor is richly carpeted with a 
Turkey-red Brussels and the comfortable 
pews are well cushioned and provided with 
racks for the books used during the service. 

The acoustic properties of the building are 
excellent, and it is one of the prettiest and 
cosiest churches of the many beautiful 
churches of the city. 

On the first floor of the back building, 
which measures 30x85 feet, are a large lec- 
ture-room, a session room and the Sunday- 
school library. Below these, in the base- 
ment, are the lavatories, kitchen, storage 
and furnace rooms. Narrow stairways lead 
from the first to the second floor, where a 
bright, pleasant and commodious Sunday- 
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school room is found, with communicating 
classrooms and two small galleries for the 
infant department. The walls are white 
and decorated with painted mottoes, while a 
fine upright piano stands upon the low 
platform, and chairs are arranged semi-cir- 
cularly for the various classes. The entire 
back building is carpeted with the same 
kind of Brussels that covers .the audience 
chamber of the church, and this with the 
white walls and an abundance of light flow- 
ing in from the northern windows makes 
the place a most delightful and pleasant one 
for the children. The entire building 
resurrected from the disastrous fire three 
years since presents a new, clean, fresh ap- 
pearance. The rooms all seem home-like 
and attractive, and worship in such a place 
should certainly be, if not a luxury, at least 
a most comfortable pleasure. 

The Sunday school has 340 pupils enrolled 
with 31 officers and teachers, and an aver- 
age attendance of 235. About $250 are 
collected in it yearly, and the library has 
591 volumes. 

WHAT WAS SEEN AND HEARD THERE. 

Being deputed to ‘‘ write up” Erskine 
church, a 7'elegram reporter leisurely walked 
to Simcoe street last Sunday morning. Al- 
though there was an unpleasant reminder of 
winter in the cool wind that occasionally 
came up from the lake, yet it was a bright 
and pleasant morning, with the warm sun- 
shine enwrapping the thousands of the city’s 
population on the way to the church of their 
choice. Very melodiously did the southern 
wind:-carry up the quiet streets the music of 
the chiming bells from St. James’, while the 
sunlight seemed to weave a halo of glory 
about the magnificent cross of St. Michael’s, 
and far away the beating drum, the tinkling 
tambourines and ‘‘sound of trumpets” from 
the ranks of the Salvation Army lent no in- 
harmonious accompaniment to the delightful 
music of the bells pealing their melody as a 
musical invitation to the house of prayer. 
At the doorway of a humble frame chapel 
a few plainly-dressed people and some 
sportive children were gathered; students 
in couples and groups passed along the ave- 
nue; well-dressed people with Bible and 
prayer book in hand went by with an air of 
complacency that secined to say they were 
doing their whole duty to] God and man if 
they only wentto church on Sunday. Not- 
withstanding any law that would compel 
people to walk on Sunday many equipages 
of wealth passed the reporter. The well- 
groomed and well-fed horses seemed to take 
special pride in the decorated harness that 

littered and shone with every step. 
he liveried footman added an inch 
to his stature, and folded his arms across 
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his breast with an air of self-importance that: * 


was almost ridiculous in its assumption, and 


yet he was a handsomer man than the young 
fellow lolling against the cushion behind ‘ © 
him—e, young man who doubtless imagined + | 


he was doing God service by riding to church: 
and leaving his coachman and footman out- 
side of its sacred portals. Many such inci- 
dents thrust themselves upon one’s notice if 
he will have eyes to“see them and the reflec- 
tion will force itself home as to what law of 
social economy the-present inequalities of 
wealth and poverty are to be solved and 
brought to the common plane of the religion 


taught by the lowly Nazarene who regarded 


every man as his brother and the whole 
brotherhood having but one common Father. 

A pleasant and comfortable seat was 
found in the gallery of Erskine church 
and ample opportunity afforded to. 
see and hear what was to be seen 
and heard. Slowly the people entered,. 
and with gravity and decorum ; here and 
there a smile and friendly ‘‘ Good morning” 
would serve as a greeting, but generally the 
people entered without any evidence of 
especial sociability. Anda very large num- 
ber of young people was in the congregation 
and many little children. It seemed to bea. 
sort of family gathering ; husband, wife and 
children came, reverently bent the head for 
a moment’s silent prayer and then gave 
themselves seriously to the service. A boy 
entered and led an old, gray-haired blind 
man to his seat; a young lady found some 
trouble in adjusting that modern appendage 
that is more prominent than useful and 
after a few dexterous passes and flings 
managed %&to sit down sideways;, a 
pretty and very modest young woman 
seemed to be restless and uneasy until the 
entrance of a young man, who shyly sat. 
beside her, subdued her fever and made her 
composed and more worshipful; but with 
all their modesty a sly little flirtation was 
kept up by each pressing the other’s foot. 
Very many came late and seriously disturbed 
those who wished to be devotional ; if the 
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late-comers would takea back seat the habit. ~ 


might not be so reprehensible, but they are: 
generally those who march straight down 
the aisle and take prominent seats. May 
the thought be forbidden that those who. 
were late at Erskine church last Sunday 
morning came late in order to exhibit their 
new spring finery. 

The service was a simple one, in fact it: 
was severe in its simplicity. The choir 
numbered only six young ladies and three 
gentlemen; there was rlo expression in the 
playing, all the singing being on the same 
dead level without regard to the sentiment ; 
no matter how tender and pathetic the 
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almost every one in the church, which was 
about half filled, used a Bible while the 
lessons were being read, though why there 
should be a looking up of the text seems 
beyond comprehension, especially since the 
minister reads it twice ; it creates needless 
confusion, and diverts the mind from the 
opening sentence of the sermon. 
THE PREACHER AND THE SERMON. 

Rev. John Smith, the pastor of Erskine 
church, is a native of Armagh county, Tre- 
jand,.and was brought to this country by 
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his parents when he was in his third year ; 
the family settled upon a farm in Chingua- 
cousy. Mr. Smith attended the Toronto 
Acaaemy, the Toronto University, and gra- 
duated at Knox College in 1851. He was 
pastor of the Bowmanville and Enniskillen 
congregations for eighteen years, and settled 
in Toronto in 1875. He is a man of 


kindly and accommodating dispo- 
sition, of dignified bearing, about 60 
years of age, and wears a flowing 


‘chite beard. He is a faithful and energetic 
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worker and punctual in the discharge of all 
his duties. He is specially known on account 
of his zeal in temperance work, and his ser- 
vices have been very frequently demanded . 
for lectures in that line. His manner in the 
pulpit is rather quiet; his style is argu- 
mentative rather than oratorical, and his 
method plain, simple and straightforward 
rather than rhetorical. He will not interest 
with any new thought, but he will strongly 
enforce the old ideas. Heis aman well 
fitted with the peculiar genius of Scottish 
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ERSKINE CHURCH. 


Presbyterianism, because he will not endorse 
any modern presentation of Christian- 
ity as far as it avails itself of more advanced 
forces and energies. He and his people 
seem to be in full accord, because his minis- 
try has been very successful and the church 
to-day is stronger financially and spiritually 
than it ever was. When he took charge 
there were but 130 members, now there are — 
477 ; he took hold of a portion of a divided 
congregation, saw a beautiful new church 
built and internally destroyed by fire, and 
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then out of its ashes the present handsome 
structure was reared at a loss of $4,000, but 
with a healthy condition at present, not- 
withstanding past disaster and a present 
debt of about $16,000. 

Mr. Smith’s sermon was developed from 


the text in Luke, 6th chapter, 12th 
‘verse, and went on to show 
from the example of Christ, when, 


where, how and on what occasions we should 
pray. His illustrations were all taken from 
the Scriptures and probably the familiarity 
of the people with these was one of the ele- 
ments so conducive to the somnolent condi- 
tion observable. 

WHY IT IS CALLED ERSKINE CHURCH, 

Rev. Ebenezer Erskine, of Stirling, was 
the leading spirit in the first secession from 
the Church of Scotland in 1733, a secession 
caused chiefly by the crying evil of patron- 
age in the appointment cf ministers to 
churches by patrons, no matter how obnox- 
ious the appointments might be to the 
people. His brother, Rev. Ralph Ers- 
kine, was associated with him in this 
work and they bear the same relation to the 
Scottish secession churches that the Wesley 
brothers do to English Methodism. At the 
outset only four ministers and congregations 

_composed the secession, but these rapidly 

grew until in fourteen years there were 
thirty-two. A schism took place among 
the seceders, on the matter of the Burgess 
oath, in 1747 and continued until 1820, 
‘when a union was formed called the United 
Secession church and which contained 262 
congregations. In 1847 a further union was 
effected between this church and the Relief 
church, a later secession from the Ks- 
tablished church of Scotland. The united 
bodies now took the name _ of the 
United Presbyterion Church, and contained 
497 churches. To this denomination the 
Erskine church of Toronto belongs, and the 
general body has increased very rapidly. 
In Scotland it and the Free Church together 
are nearly equal in membership to the Es- 
tablished Church, and far exceed it in lib- 
erality. These three bodies constitute Pres- 
‘byterianism in Scotland. 

In 1837, just fifty years ago, seven mem- 
bers and twenty-one adherents of the United 
Secession Church of Scotland met in a car- 
penter’s shop on Newgate, now Ade- 
laide street. Rev. Dr. John Jennings, 
-who came to Canada as a missionary in 1838 
was the first and only pastor before Rev. 
Mr. Smith and was inducted into the pastoral 
office in 1839. A little Baptist church on 
‘Stanley street was first rented and then the 
congregation worshipped ina small frame 
church on Richmond street until a church was 
built, in 1848, at Bayand Richmond streets. 


Dr. Jennings resigned in 1874 and died two 
years later much regretted and very highly 
esteemed. A dissension occurred in the 
congregation, which had now grown to a 
large and influential body, and a minority 
left the church and held services in Shaftes- 
bury hall until they became strong enough 
to buiid the Central Presbyterian church on 
Grosvenor st., where they are now located. 
THE PRESENT PASTORATE. 

On July 20th, 1875, Rev. Mr. Smith was 
installed pastor, and the congregation 
rapidly grew under the influence of his 
ministry. The proximity of Knox Church 
was felt to be a serious drawback, and it 
was found that a site further north and west 
would not only afford room for growth, but 
would be more convenient for the member- 
ship. Hence the present site was bought 
and the old church sold tothe medical school 
for $13,000. The land and new building on 
Caer-Howell street cost about $32,000, and 
the first service was held there in 
August, 1879. The name ‘Bay street 
church ” was dropped and ‘‘ Erskine church ” 
substituted. Unfortunately the new church 
was almost totally destroyed by fire in 
January, 1884, little else than the bare 
walls and tower being left standing. . It was 
not fully insured and about $5,000 was lost 
on this account. The present beautiful and 
commodious structure was erected at a cost 
of about $20,000 and is one of the prettiest 
and most comfortable places of worship in 
the city. During the interval of rebuilding 
the congregation met inthe Mission chapel 
of the Elm street Methodist church at Elm 
and University streets, which building was 
very kindly offered without remuneration. 

The old Bay street church is the parent of 
three churches, the Central Presbyterian, 
dating from 1874, the St. James’ square 
church, from 1853, and Erskine church. The 
good seed sown by Dr. Jennings and the 
nurture of the field by the subsequent pas- 
tors of these churches have produced a 
hundredfold harvest with untold possibili- 
ties of development in the future. 

The aggregate yearly income of Erskine 
church is over $7,000. The general work of 
the church is divided among nine organiza- 
tions properly officered and equipped. 
Among these is the mission on 
William street. Although the population 
there is largely Catholic yet a good work 
has been done. The evening service averages 
an attendance of about 65. There are 104 
members of the Sunday-school, and the mis- 
sion itself contributes about $105 towards 
its own support. It is principally fostered 
by the ladies and young people of Erskine 
church, 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE BUILDING—ORIGIN OF 
THE PARISH—ITS RECTOR AND CURATE 
—ITS TROUBLES AND TRIUMPHS—NOTES 
OF A MORNING SERYICE. ath 


REV. J. P. LEWIS. 

On the south side of Elm street, between 
Elizabeth and Teraulay, stands a large white 
brick church with red brick trimmings, 
erected after the second-pointed Gothic style 
of architecture. There is nothing specially 
attractive about the building externally,save 
the beautiful ‘‘rose” or ‘‘wheel” or ‘‘St.Catha- 
rine” window in the front facade. This 
particular style of window is so called after 
Catharine of Alexandria, who, according to 
the old legend, was tortured to death on a 
wheel in the persecution of Maximin in 307. 
So many wonderful things have been said 
about her that it may be pretty safely main- 
tained that she is a mythical personage 
altogether. One of the stories is that in the 
9th century the undecayed body of a virgin 
was found on Mount Sinai, and the credulity 
of that age held that it was the body of the 
martyred Egyptian maiden, and many pil- 
grimages were made to thespot. Sheisalways 
pictured with a wheel, the instrument with 
which she was tortured, and the Catholic 
church celebrates her festival on the 25th of 
November. All round windows in churches 


are named after her and spring from the 


architecture of the middle ages. 
Two large entrances give admission to the 


church, both on Elm street. The surround- ; ting i 
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ings are not of the most pleasant character, 


and the eastern end of the church 
presents a naked and unattractive 
appearance. But this will be  re- 
medied when the chancel is built and a 
fine large stained glass window in- 
serted in the unbroken wall. It is in con- \ 
templation to extend the church in that 
direction in order to make room for the 
chancel, and it will run out to the lane that 
leads back to some small and dilapidated a 
looking houses. A small vestibule gives 
entrance to the audience chamber, which is 
found to be an immense room running 80 ay 
feet east and west with a width of 55 feet ; us 
the length will be 100 feet when the chancel ‘ 
is built. There are two transepts at the § 
eastern end, and the angles made by them é 
in the ridges of the roof give a 
curiously complicated mass of interlacing. 
open timber work that is not with- f 
out architectural fmerit, although the room 4 
generally is exceedingly plain. On the south, » Dp 
opposite the St. Catharine window, is a i 
group of lancet windows with smaller ones: 


scattered here and there, and twelve dormers 
in the roof. The floor rises sharply towards. 
the western end ; a very narrow dais at the: 
eastern end, with the lecturn on the left and 
pulpit and font on the right, is now used im 
place of a chancel. Above it is a motto read- 
ing: ‘‘Holiness becometh thine house, O: 
Lord, forever.” The organ, a small and not 
very smoothly running affair, stands out 
in the south-east corner of the church, seats 
for the choir being ranged at right angles 
in front of it. The walls are 
of grey fresco finish; the long pews are 
cushioned, but the floor is uncarpeted, save: 
with the well-worn matting in the aisles. 
The room is too capacious to seem cosy, in- 
deed it does not convey even the idea of 
comfort, although the intense interest of the: 
congregations in the service makes it so. It 
is abundantly lighted by means of two. 
immense reflecting chandeliers, but it is. 
found difficult to heat it in very cold 
weather, the height of the roof and the 
immense area of the room absorbing great. 
quantities of heat, 

The basement, about half of which is 
under ground, is a large room showing a 
the results of long usage. The floor is bare, a 
the furniture of the plainest description, the 
ceiling in a dilapidated condition and the 
room disfigured by the presence of three 4 
furnaces, with their pipes running in all 
directions. Odd-looking cases, chests and 
tables abound and a large oval looking-glass 
occupies a prominent position on a desk at 
one side, for what purpose is unknown to 
this deponent, ‘There are two communica- 

ing PH class and Bible class rooms sepa~ 
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rated from the main room by large glass 
doors. But all this appearance of things 
will be radically changed when the improve- 
ments now in prospect are made. 

That the success and prosperity of spiri- 
tual work do not depend upon architectural 
beauty or the special attractiveness of a 
room is evident in the case of Grace church 
and Sunday-school. The latter numbers 
572 and is ina most flourishing condition, 
notwithstanding that there are in the city 
many more beautiful rooms for the children; 


but they do not have the same number of 


children as Grace Sunday-school. A morn- 
ing school is held as well as the afternoon 
school; then Sunday and night schools 
are held in the Centre street mission 
chapel, and a sewing class meets every 
Saturday afternoon, and all of these are en- 
joying the same condition of prosperity that 
characterizes all the departments of work in 
this energetic and successful parish. 

THE RECTOR OF THE PARISH. 

Rev. J. P. Lewis is the well-known and 
very popular rector of Grace church. He is 
a man probably fifty years of age, of medium 
height and proportionate build with an ex- 
pressive eye that seems to look directly into 
the soul of the one with whom he is speak- 
ing. When The Telegram reporter called 
upon him for information concerning the 
church he at once said : 

‘Oh, yes, I saw you in church yesterday 
morning.” 

“‘ Yes, I was there but did not think you 
would notice me, seated asI was in the 
last pew at the farthest end of the building.” 

‘“Oh, I see everybody,” said he. ‘I 
make it a point to speak directly to the 
eye andthe heart of everyone in my audi- 
ence. Take a seat,” was the kind greeting 
to the caller as he was shown to a cosy chair 
in the parlour of the pleasant rectory on 
“Grenville street. , 

‘‘ Perhaps there is a magnetic condition 
of attraction between yourself ‘and your 
audience,” suggested the reporter, ‘‘ and I 
notice that you are not cramped in your de- 
livery by any manuscript.” 

‘‘ No, I thoroughly prepare my sermon be- 
fore 1 enter the pulpit so that I may be 
perfectly free in looking into the face of the 

opie. Inever preach from notes even.” 

This little abstract of the conversation re- 
veals the underlying animus of the man, and 
largely accounts for his remarkable success 
as a pastor and his popularity as a genial, 
kindly Christian gentleman. And _ these 

‘last words are used advisedly, for it has 
been the writer’s fortune, or ill-fortune, to 
come into contact with ministers who laid 
more stress upon their office than upon the 
courtesy and kindness 


characteristic of ' 


atrue gentleman. The principle of self- 
sacrifice which underlies all true polite- 
ness is eminently characteristic of Mr. 
Lewis, and it is this devotion of self to his 
work and the many claims it makes upon 
him that has not only signally. biessed his 
ministry in the buiiding up of a fine parish 
but it has endeared him to his people. On 
all sides he is kindly spoken of and in terms 
of affection. He impresses a stranger as a 
man whose naturally strong feelings are 
kept under control by the domination of the 
higher, inner, spiritual life that, after all, 
really determines what a man is. He speaks 
in a mild tone of voice, but it is not hard to 
imagine that back of the kindly and _ graci- 
ous manner there is a reserve fund of power 
that, should occasion arise, will be found to 
be very positive and decided if not totally 
immoveable. 

Mr. Lewis is a native of Ontario and re- 
ceived his preparatory training in the New- 
market grammar school and from private 
tutors. After attending Victoria College he 
entered the ministry ; before this, however, 
he devoted three years to the study of medi- 
cine, intending, at that time, to become a 
practicing physician. His inclinations led 
him to theology and his first Church of Eng- 
land settlement was in Chatham, where he 
was most happily situated and strongly en- 
trenched in the esteem and affection of 
his people. The peculiar exigencies of 
Grace church seemed to demand his services 
in Toronto. The field was larger, more 
material was available and greater oppor- 
tunities of doing good were necessarily at 
hand. He assuined the responsibilities of 
this parish in October, 1878, and certainly 
should feel gratified with the wonderful 
success that has attended his ministry, not- 
withstanding the circumstances that sorely 
tried the church and almost imperilled its 
very existence. 

HOW GRACE CHURCH ORIGINATED. 

Properly speaking, three motives entered 
into the origin of this church ; first, the 
missionary movement from St. James’ 
cathedral; second, the desire of some Church 


of England people to have a new 
parish nearer their residences, and 
third, a protest against = what 


was feared to be an exaggeration of the true 
Anglican form of worship. In a large mea- 
sure Grace church sprang outof this protest, 
although now, happily, the atmosphere has 
been cleared of the clouds that once so 
heavily cumbered Toronto Anglicism and 
the church is more united and consequently 
more prosperous, The conserving principle 
of toleration in both directions now exists, 
and the old troubles have almost entirely ; 
disappeared, at least practically. 
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HOW GRACE CHURCH GREW. is conducted by thechurch at a_ cost of 
The congregation in its mission or infancy | about $200 a year; a night school is held 
period worshipped in a small Presbyterian | there semi-weekly from November to April,. 
church until the present building, or part of | and a reading room is kept open ; the Sun- 
it, was erected. The corner stone was laid | day school there numbers 51, and meets 
in 1875 and may be seen in the wall of the | every Sunday. morning. A Band of Hope 
vestry. Rev. W. H. Jones, M. A., wasap- | exists in connection with the main school. 
pointed rector Sept. 17th, 1874, on which The present building is the result of an 
day the parish was formally set apart. Mr. | extension of the original church and the im- 
Jones served two years and was succeeded | provements soon to be made will enhance 
by Rev. C. R. Matthew. During the | the general prosperity of the parish. Hav- 


clerical interregnum Rev. J. P. Sheraton | ing fought its fight and successfully with. 


officiated and he was succeeded by the| stood its foes without and within, Grace 


present incumbent. The curate is Rev. C.| church has won the victory and now- 
C. Kemp, B. A., an exceedingly talented | pursues its mission peacefully, happy in a / 


young man whose record at the University 
is most creditable. He was always a first 
honour man apd gold medallist, carrying off 


united people, zealous in all the good work 
laid to their keeping. 
SUNDAY MORNING AT GRACE CHURCH. 


GRACE CHURCH, ELM STREET. 


Xian 


When the reporter visited the church last 
Sunday morning he had to remind the usher, 
a courteous young gentleman, that a 
front seat was not desired, so anxious did 
the officer seem to show him to @ 
more prominent seat than the last pew. 
The same kind spirit was shown by another 
officer who took the trouble. to bring a book 
to the visitor from a distance of five or six 
pews. These are small matters, it is true, 
$2,303 37. The rector’s Bible class contri- | but they mean much, and give a stranger 
buted $279 76 ; this class numbers 163 mem- | the impression that he is very welcome. 
bers and has an average attendance of about | And this hospitality is characteristic ot all 
100; a fact indicative of the rector’s popu: | city churches, at least of all that have been 
larity. The Sunday school, of which Mr. | described in this series of articles. 

Edward A. Forster is treasurer, contributed The people present on this occasion seemed 
$226 98, and the Ladies’ Aid Society | to be composed of what >is generally 
$414 52. _ A little mission on Centre street | termed ‘‘ the middle class.” There were no 


prizes at one time when among his competi- 
tors were Oxford and Cambridge men, Eng- 
land. The first communion was held Dec. 
6th, 1874, at which time 21 communicated ; 
last Easter 189 participated ; 30 people 
were present at the first service and now 
the attendance frequently numbers 600. 

The financial exhibit to this date shows a 
total income for the last year of nearly 
$6,000, of which sum the offertory was 
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INTERIOR OF GRACE CHURCH FROM THE AISLE, 


outward indications of great wealth or of | the Creed. A special feature of the service 

eat poverty ; they were a pleasant, nice} was the responses on the part of the 
ooking company of people, with the young | people ; everybody seemed to respond, even 
largely predominating. Very many children | the little children, and every one seemed to 
were in the audience of 300, and yet there | enter into the matter with serious interest. 
was no talking or laughing. Universal re- | The choir consisted of 13 ladies and three 
verence and decorum were observed ; every | gentlemen, one of the latter a very fine 
one was interested and attentive throughout | tenor ; the lack of bass voices was noticeable 
the entire service; nobody slept in that | because the balancein chorus singing could 
church. The service was the usual plain, | not be preserved. But the choir sang well ; 
unadorned service of the Church of Eng- | especially was the Je Deum enjoyable, 
land, the only really ritualistic feature being | while the hymn ‘‘O, For the Peace Which 
the bowing of the heads when the name of | Floweth as a River,” was sweetly sung to a 
Jesus was spoken in the recitation of | tune in perfect keeping with the tenderness 
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‘and beauty of the words. The organist dis- 
played correct taste and judgment in his 
accompaniments, the only discordance being 
caused by some defect in the running gear 
of the blowing apparatus, which gave forth 
inharmonious groans when the pump boy 
began his work. 

Of course the habitual repetition of a ser- 
vice is prone to create a certain monotony of 
expression that is always noticeable ; it is 
particularly so if the Lord’s Prayer, that 
gem of all prayers, is rapidly repeated as if 
the reader did not gauge the dépth of mean- 
ing contained in that sublime utterance by 
giving it proper inflexion and emphasis. The 
service, which was divided between the 
rector and curate, was an hour long, after 
which Mr. Lewis preached a 25 minutes’ 
sermon from the text : ‘‘I receive not tes- 
timony from man.” He has a_ very 
pleasant, clear, magnetic voice, and after 
the first sentences of the sermon uses it 
naturally. Through the voice the genial 
‘spirit reaches the hearer ; its very tones 
convey the feeling of kindliness and sym- 
pathy. He speaks in an easy, conversational 
style, with frequent gestures, and uses a 
plain method of address. The sermon was 
more properly an exhortative address than 
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GRACE CHURCH AS IT WILL BE. 

any graded argument, and was not embel- 
lished with any rhetorical figures. But for 
all that, it was intelligent as well as intelli- 
gible, and received the undivided attention 
of every one in the room; so far as its 
theology went it was decidedly Arminian. 
Some of the utterances were these : 

‘‘Christ does not rest the validity 
ef his ministry on human testimony. The 
spirit of Christ infused his words and 
actions, and was recognized by those who 
heard Him.” 

‘«In some respects the Old Testament has 
a better presentation of Christ than the 
New.” 

‘* Take our grandmothers who read the 
Bible more and the newspapers less, and 
people were better in those days.” 
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constantly changing, but Christ stands still 
and is untouched by human philosophy. He 
rested His ministry on His teaching to those 
who were spiritually minded, and on His 
miracles to those who were not.” 

‘¢T have no reason to believe that you all 
have this internal and spiritual evidence. I 
wish you had. I do not say you are not 
Christians because you have not; you were 
made Christians when you were baptized 
and confirmed ; but above this it is your 
privilege to have this inward,spiritual light.’ 

‘¢ Jonathan Edwards was the most gifted 
mind this century has produced.” 


NO. 22.—_CATHOLIC APOSTOLIC. 


A CHURCH WITH CULTURE—A NOVEL AND 
BEAUTIFUL SERVICE CONDUCTED ACCORD- 
ING TO A RICH RITUAL—ITS DOCTRINES 
AND ORIGIN. 


At the corner of Gould and Victoria 
streets stands a white brick church, witha 
well proportioned outline, surmounted with 
a very graceful spire. Aside from the hand- 
some spire which gives dignity and beauty 
to the edifice there is nothing architectur- 
ally attractive about it. The building was 
originally owned by the St. James’ Square 
Presbyterian church and was sold to its 
present owners a few years ago for $10,300. 
An arched doorway in the front, on Gould 
street, is reached by a flight of steps, the 
only entrance now used. Above it is a 
group of lancet, cathedral glass windows, 
with a small ‘‘ rose” window above, and 
still higher a stone on which is inscribed : 
“Christo, A.D. MDCCCLV.” A small gal- 
lery above the vestibule accommodates 
the choir and contains an _ old-fash- 
ioned, yellow painted, ten-stop organ, 
but one whose appearance gives no 
evidence of the volume and harmony 
of sound it is capable of producing. The 
room will seat about 400 people and is very 
plain in its furnishing ; the walls are stucco- 
ed in stone colour, and the ceiling, support- 
ed by light trusses, is frescoed in panels. 
Three gasaliers hang from it, while in front 
of the altar a perpetual light is kept burning 
in honour of the Presence of God as symbol- 
ized in the eucharistic elements kept in the 
gold-lined tabernacle. Above the altar is a 
panelled space, whose background is blue, 
sprinkled with gilt stars, the arch of which 
is maintained by white columns. Above 
this arch and near the ceiling is a group of 
three cinque-foil windows. 

A large section of the front part of the 


building, on the south, is set apart for the - 


chancel, on either side of which is a dark 
yy i ! 
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wood partition, forming a passageway to the 
ante-rooms and robing rooms downstairs. 
Against the eastern wall, and entirely with- 
out the limits of the chancel, is a large cir- 
cular enclosed pulpit ; no railing divides the 
chancel from the main part of the room, but 
it is considered to be a very sacred place. 


When the reporter visited the building he 


was particularly cautioned not to set foot 
upon the highest of the four platforms be- 
cause it is ‘holy ;” even the caretaker 
does not go there for the purpose 
of cleaning and dusting; this work 
is only done by an official whose consecration 
ives him admission to the sacred precincts. 

n the main floor are small kneeling desks 
for the deacons present who and _ are 
habited with black cassocks and white sur- 
plices and whose duty it is to assist the 
priests during the service. On the first 
platform, about four inches from the floor 
are stations for thetwo elders or priests who 
assist the angel or bishop ; here are also, 
on either side, reading desks, one the 
Epistle, and the other the Gospel. On the 
next platform are eight stalls for the non- 
officiating priests and a high-backed oak 
chair for the bishop and a table for the 
eucharistic vessels. On the _ third 
elevation are simply hassocks and cushions 

used by the officiating bishop and priests 
- while the fourth elevation contains the 
altar, a pretty but small piece of furniture 
made of black walnut with red and yellow 
ornamentation and the monogram J. H. S. 
inscribed. 

The bishop’s and other officials’ robing 
rooms are in the basement, a rather 
dilapidated looking room with the old 
Presbyterian pulpit still standing. It 
seems to be in accordance with the tenets of 
the people worshipping in this church 
not to lay so much _ stress upon the 
outward building as upon the ritualism 
of worship and the special ornaments, 
vessels and robes used in the 
celebration of their services. 

‘‘ What time do you have service on Sun- 
ond morning ?” was asked one of the mem- 
pers. 
~ © At half-past ten, sun time,” was the 
reply ; ‘‘ we do not follow times and seasons 
that man has made ; we go according to the 
tlme God has ordained, not according to 
man’s changes. After dark then we go ac- 
cordirg to city time.” | 
Accordingly, last Sunday morning a Tele- 
gram reporter entered the church for the 
purpose of acquainting himself with the 
‘method of worship that obtains here. Just 
within the door is a small wooden box con- 
taining a bowl of water into which every 
member dips his fingers and touches his fore- 
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head with it, sometimes making thereon the 
sign of the cross. Next to this bowl of 
water is a long narrow box divided into 
compartments for the reception of the offer- 
ings. No collections are taken in this 
church, but each member is expected to 
contribute one-tenth of what he earns during 
the week ; if he earns $10 then he should 
give $1 to the church; if he earns $50 he 
should give $5, and so on. This part of his 
alms-giving goes into the ‘‘tithes” apart- 
ment, and whatever more he can contribute 
he may give to either the ‘‘ poor fund,” 
‘evangelistic work” or ‘‘ building fund.” 
All the offerings are purely voluntary ; no 
pews are rented and no assessment of any 
kind is levied. 

In front of a large stone baptismal font 
and directly behind the pews are three 
stations for the black-robed under-deacons, 
whose business it is to supervise the seating 
and comfort of the congregation. , About 
150 people were present last Sunday morn- 
ing ; people of all ages from the old, white- 
haired man, whose sun of life is very near 
its setting, down to the little child for whom 
life is just budding into beauty and joy. 
They were what would he termed of the 
middle-class of our city’s population, and 
had the appearance of sober, earnest and 
discriminating intelligence. Their dis- 
tinguishing characteristic was that of sin- 
cerity and reverence ; although the service 
was longer than an hour and a half, there 
was not the slightest token of impatience or 
of indecorum ; even the little children were 
worshipful, and it seemed as if some other 
than mere earthly influence kept the congre- 
gation so devout and respectful. Service is 
heid Sunday morning at 10 o’clock and in 
the evening at 5 o’clock, and also every day 
at 6 a.m. and 5 p.m. On every Sun- 
day mornin the eucharistic _ ser- 
vice is held, the central and most 
significant of all services and. one whose 
solemnity and cultivated ceremony are 
not surpassed by any other service in this 
city. After a brief preliminary service the 
consecrated elements are removed from the 
tabernacle of the altar by the celebrant, a 
bishop or angel, assisted by two priests or 
elders, and attended by five deacons ; in slow 
and orderly procession these withdraw to the 
rooms below where the bread and wine are 
consumed, During their absence an organ 
voluntary was played; in ten minutes the 
procession returned, the bishop and priests 
having removed the plainer vestments and 
substituted very rich robes; there is no 
genuflection before the altar, but there is 
frequent bowing, and whenever in the ser- 
vice the name of Jesus is pronounced the 
officials and people always incline the head. 
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The ritual, while it is a composition of the 
most elegant portions of the Latin and 
Greek formule, yet very closely follows 
that of the Church of England. The service 
is entirely choral and the responses and 
versicles, which are sung chiefly to Tallis’ 
Church of England setting, are given, not by 
the choir only, but by the entire congrega- 
tion and mainly without an organ accom- 
paniment. The confession was said while 
the bishop faced the altar; it, as well as all 
the prayers and the absolution, were re- 
sponded to by the congregation in choral 
unison ; the bishop then turned andjfaced the 
people while he pronounced the ab- 
solution. The epistle was read by one of 
the priests, a young man, while the Gospel 
was read by Rev. Joseph Elwell, formerly a 
clergyman of the Episcopal church, who 
also pronounced a brief homily emphasizing 
the distinguishing features of this church, 
viz.: The guiding influence of ‘the Holy 
Spirit and the second advent of Jesus Christ 
who is to come and set up a material king- 
dom in this world. The speaker, a white- 
haired eld man of patriarchal and dignified 
bearing, used no arts of oratory or diction ; 
he spoke simply, plainly, sincerely and 
confidently. Indeed the 

SERVICE WAS REMARKABLE 

for a singular combination of this simple 
reverence and dignity with the most classi- 
cal and cultured finish. It was so superfine 
in conception and so cultivated in execution, 
and had about it, by virtue of its simplicity, 
such a refining and uplifting and helpful 
spirit that no other service can possibly ex- 
ceed it in these respects. And it was fertile 
of suggestion; the small company of the 
“sealed,” as the members are called, and 
their positive conviction of the presence ot 
the Supernatural Comforter reminds one of 
that ‘‘little upper room” in Jerusalem 
where only the Master and the twelve com- 
muned. The table with its rich and 
chastely wrought silver service, covered 
with delicate white linen, the em- 
bellished robes of the priests, the 
perpetual fire before the altar, the rising 
cloud of perfumed incense wreathing a bene- 
diction above the Symbols of the resence, 
the white-haired ministers, the simple pomp 
and dignity of it all — whois not reminded 
thereby of the tabernacle uf the wilderness 
and the later glory of the golden-walled 
temple ? 

** Men amuse themselves with empty ab- 
stractions,” said the homilist, and while all 
this ceremony, so beautiful and impressive, 
may be thought an abstraction by some it is 
a reality to these sincere people, because 
directly underneath it is the real living 
Presence of the Holy Spirit and these vest. 
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ments and sweetly-smelling incense and em-_ 


blems are simply the outward robes veiling 


a spiritual reality. Their faith in the sac- 
rament is very strong, and they sometimes 
associate with its administration healing 
properties. 
reporter that in a certain critical case when 


One of the members assured the: 


the patient was declared hopelessly ill by 
several physicians the sacrament was ad- 


ministered in extremis and the patient re- 


covered. 


AN IMPRESSIVE RITUAL. 

After the homily the people rose and recit- 
ed the Nicene creed. When the words “‘ He: 
was made man” were said all heads were 
bowed and there was a pause of a few moe 
ments as if the wonderful incarnation were 
too stupendous a fact to be passed 
glibly and thoughtlessly over. Then two of 
the deacons brought the offerings in two: 
cloth bags, prettily ornamented, and passed 
them to the priests and they to the bishop, 
who deposited them upon the side table with 
the sacred vessels. The latter were then 
carried to the altar ; two white-robed boys. 
brought the cense and incense to the dea- 
cons ; they passed them to the priests and 
they to the bishop who sprinkled incense 
upon the live coal and the white smoke 
wreathed a fantastic column up over the 
altar and spread a canopy of sweet odour 
above the shrine. While the emblems were 
being placed upon the altar the choir 
sang an anthem with excellent taste and ex- 
pression that materially added to the solemn 
impressiveness of the service. After a prayer, 
all the officiating ministers kneeling before 
the altar, the preface to the consecration 
was said ;the choir and people sang a 
sanctus, in English—all the service being in 
the English language. The consecration 
was done while all the people knelt; the 
celebrant took a large wafer of unleavened 
bread in his hand and raised it with both 
hands high above the altar and when he re- 
peated the words ‘‘broken for you” he broke 
the bread which, with a loud, crackling 
sound, then fell in small pieces 
into the silver salver below. When he said 
“‘this is the cup” the chalice was uplifted 
in the same way; the cense was AGS 
above the altar after the consecration ; at a 
other times it was quietly -held by one of 
the priests. A litany then followed very 
similar to that of the Church of England; 


it consisted of a very long series of prayers, ~ 


with choral responses, among them being 
special supplications for the Queen and 
Royal family, for the Governor-General and 
Parliament of the Dominion, ‘now in 
session,” and for the Lieutenant-Governor 
of this Province ; there was also a. petition 
in behalf of the Virgin Mary recognizing 
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CATHOLIC APOSTOLIC CHURCH, GOULD STREET. 
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her virtue and dignity as the Mother of | silent prayer. It was not only an interest- 
ing observance to an outsider but its con- 


‘Christ. 
The hymnal of the Catholic Apostolic : 
church is aspecial collection issued by the 
authorities in England and embraces select- 
ions of the best order. After the litany a! 
hymn was sung, the congregation standing; 
another prayer said and then the celebrant 
knelt and partook of the elements, present- 
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ed the same to the priests and deacons, 
then to the people who came forward 
promptly and orderly and knelt before the 
altar during the administration. After each 
sup of wine the minister dextrously 
and neatly wiped the chalice before passing 
it to the next communicant ; each one when 
he rose bowed towards the altar, returned 
to the pew and there knelt for a moment's 


duct was so dignified and 
impressive as almost 
sensation of awe. 


to 


reverential and 
create a 


The communion is administered in both 


kinds to men and women and, on Christmas, 
Easter and Pentecost, to the children; each: 
child as soon as it can kneel alone receives 
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the communion, but at no other time save > 


on the festival days just named or when 
dying. The conditions of membership are 
simply baptism and submissal to the pastor- 
ship of a certain bishop, and the baptism 


administered by any other church is con-— 


sidered valid. With the ministry, how- 


ever, it is different; only those are recog — 


nized to be ministers who believe in ang 
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stand in the order of. Apostolic succession ; 
hence Roman Catholic, Greek Catholic and 
Church of England priest. only are con- 
sidered authenticated. 

MOVED. BY THE SPIRIT. 

After all the geopie had communed the 
three black-vested under-deacons came for- 
ward and were served ; the vessels were re- 
moved to the table and what of the ele- 
ments remained was put in the tabernacle of 
the altar until next Sunday, when the same 
ceremony will be repeated. At this point 
in the service a woman seated in her pew 
began an exhortation; with her eyes closed 
and her hands moving gracefully up and 
down, she uttered such thoughts as, it is 
said, were inspired into her by the Holy 
Spirit. This supernatural influence is said 
to. immediately possess and inspire the 
priest when he preaches. In fact. the 
Catholic Apostolic church is founded upon 
what is called the restoration to the univer- 
sal church of. prophetic gifts by the direct 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost. And each 
official occupies the position he does in ac- 
cordance with themeasure of his inspiration. 
Should any member feel called upon to exer= 
cise himself inthe way of utterance or ser- 
vice it is his privilege to do so without any 
formality. After a short prayer of thanks- 
ceiving a Te Dewm was sung, and effectively 
sung ; then the bishop, or angel, pronounced 
the benediction ; the peopie all silently 
knelt a few moments afterward and then 
reverently withdrew, thus ending a service 
the beauty of which has not been seen by any 
considerable number of Toronto’s citizens, 
and cannot, therefore, be either understood 
or appreciated, Other churches are more 
popular and have all the concomitants of 
wealth, and yet it, may be safely said that 
no church in the city has a service whose 
aesthetic value is so great as this; with a 
rich ritual, classical music and a cultivated 
ceremonial, those. people may well rejoice in 
the possession of a religious faith that comes 
to them clothed in such beautiful garments, 
And not only thts, but the character of the 
people who worship there is of the cleanest 
kind ; some of our prominent men are associ- 
ated with the organization, and their well- 
known probity and gentleness of spirit 
honour not only themselves but the institu- 
tion in which they have unqualified faith. 

- Mention has already, been made of the ex- 
cellent music that. may be heard there. It 
should further be stated that the services of 
the choir, twenty voices, and of the organist 
are given gratuitously, and in these days 
when so few good singers are willing to 
praise the Lord without being paid for it, 
this is a remarkable fact. The psalms are 
_sung in unison to Gregorian tones ; 


an 
Gloria in 


Agnus Dei, by Webbe, a 
Excelsis, by W. Holmes, 
a selection from Farmer’s Mass in B_ flat, 


and one from the Bridgewater service in F 


were among the excellent renditions. 


The pastor, interchangeably called the 
minister or bishop, or angel, receives no 
salary. All the tithesare laid at the feet 
of the Apostles, the superior officers, and 
they apportion it, quarterly in advance to: 
the angels as a benefice, which isa totally 
different thing froma salary there is no claim 
upon the fund. 


HOW THE CHURCH ORIGINATED. 


There are about 3800 people connected 
with the Catholic Apostolic church of this 
city ; a Sunday school is held, where the 
children are assembled and 
taught the doctrines. In 1834, Mr. Caird, 
an evangelist, came here from England and 
remained two weeks, but no practical re- 
sults followed his visit; two years later he 
returned and preached during the autumn 
until an Apostle came, in November, accom- 
panied by a prophet, an evangelist and a 
pastor. By their efforts a congregation was 
organized, and in January, 1837, Rey. George 
Ryerson was ordained as the minister in 
charge ; several were presented and some 
were called and ordained to the priesthood 
and othersset apart as deaconsand the church 
was active until 1844. Many ministers 
moved away because the seat of Government 
was changed, and this compelled the closing 
of the church until revived by Rev. Mr. Ry- 
erson in the fall of 1848. He was succeeded 
by Rey. Mr. Elwell,and the present incum- 
bent. 


The Catholic Apostolic church originated 
in 1830 in the west of Scotland. According 
to its belief the gifts bestowed by the Holy 
Spirit, which had been.lost to Christendom, 
were restored at that time and in the per- 
sons of several distinguished men, It is 
popularly imagined that Edward Irving is 
the originator of this church and sometimes 
its people are called Irvingites ; but this is 
an entirely erroneous idea. It is true 
that Edward Irving was one of those 
‘‘called” and specifically endowed but only 
one; no doubt the movement owes very 
much to the singularly sweet and gentle dis- 
position of that man, but it was by no means 
originated by him. Twelve of these especi- 
ally endowed men, called ‘ Apostles,” met 
and agreed upon a visitation to different 
lands, first forming, July 14th, 1835, what 
is called the ‘‘College of the Apostles.” 
They separated, examined the cultus of 
Christianity in all its different forms in dif- 
ferent lands, and then culled from this uni- 
versal life the very best of its ritual and. 
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organized the present form of services. 
ONE LORD, ONE FAITH, ONE BAPTISM. 

The Toronto church is in connection with 
and subordinate to this Apostolic College, 
whose headquarters are in Albury England. 
These apostles, with prophetsiattending them, 
visit all the churches and ordain the priests 
by the laying on of hands. Every minister 
must be specially called by the Holy Spirit 
and every member must recognize this super- 
natural direction. 

It is not asectarian denomination, but 
claims membership of the one body to which 
all baptized persons belong—the one, holy, 


‘Cathloic apostolic church. It holds no other 


faith than that of universal Christendom. It 
adopts no other confession than the three 
great Catholic creeds which have been used 
inthe universal church for fourteen or fif- 
teen centuries, viz., the Apostles’, the 
Nicene and the Athanasian creeds; and 
reaches no doctrine which has not been cur- 
tent in the Church, with the exception of 
the doctrine concerning the second coming 
of Christ, which was taught in the earlier 
centuries, but has fallen into neglect and 
forgetfulness ; and also that of the perman- 
ence of the spiritual endowment of the 


‘Church and the gifts of the Holy Ghost as 


taught in the New Testament. 


NO, 23,—FIRST UNITARIAN, 


A CULTURED PREACHER—AN INTELLECTUAL 


PEOPLE — CHARACTER, NOT CREED — UNI- 
TARIANISM IN TORONTO. 


REV. A. D. BOWSER. 


Standing back on the west side of Jarvis 


a 


street, above Wilton avenue, isa plain but — 


handsome structure, built of white brick in 
the form of a parallelogram and according to 
Gothic style. . This is the Unitarian church 
of Toronto. Its length is eighty-five feet, 
and width fifty feet, and its seating capa- 
city is six hundred. It is devoid of special 
ornamentation both externally and inter- 
nally, and yet it is a very pleasant and com- 
fortable place of worship. There is a small 
gallery above the vestibule, the organ is in 
the north-west corner of the audience 
chamber, with the pulpit to the left of it. 
The basement contains a Sunday school and 
lecture room, a vestry and library all pro- 
perly furnished and well cared for. 

A stranger entering this church and 
attentive to the service conducted 
there would look in vain for any distinctive 
difference between its form of service and 
that of other Toronto Protestant churches 
of the evangelical type. It is only in the 
sermons that the distinctive Christianity of 
Unitarianism is exhibited. The morning 
service generally consists of responses be- 
tween the minister and the people with a 
litany in which the prayers follow the 
Church of England model. There are 
special petitions for the Queen and Royal 
Family and Governor-General while a cer- 
tain form of confession and absolution is used. 
The evening service is whatis generally 


known asa ‘‘ free” service and it was one . 


such which The Telegram reporter attended 
last Sunday in order to cull notes for this 
article. Very polite and considerate ushers 
were at hand to show members and visitors 
to eligible seats, while hymn books were 
kindly furnished and every little mark of 
attention shown which makes one feel so 
welcome and so much at home. The con- 
gregation was not so very large but it was 
decidedly ofan intellectualicharacter, because 
intellectual culture was evident in the 
habit and_ style of the people as well 
as in their facial expression and in the ap- 
preciation shown the very able sermon de- 
livereds They seemed to bea thoughtful 
people, not fashionable and frivolous, but 
sedate, conservative, intelligent people, who 
cane to church for a serious purpose. And 
it was a most reverential congregation ; 
there was not the least indication of inde- 
corum, even on the part of the little children 
who were present. Everyone was attentive, 
respectful and devout. 
elderly persons was present, yet the ma- 
jority of the congregation was composed of 
young people and people of middle life. 
Many strangers are in the habit of dropping 
in for the evening service, and so far as ex- 
ternal appearances go, show a moxt decided 


While a number of > 
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interest in, 
Christianity. 

The service was introduced by the singing 
of a hymn to a familiar tune, in which the 
congregation generally joined; then the 
minister read selections from the Psalms, 
interlarded with responses by the choir and 
people, to the well-known tune of ‘ Hin- 
ton”; this was followed by a prayer—a 
simple, heart-felt, earnest petition—for 
guidance, and strength, and love, such a 
prayer as lifted one up and gave him 
a larger insight into the fatherly character 
of God. The quartette choir then sang a 
selection with excellent effect, save that the 
accompaniment sometimes overwhelmed the 
singers and usurped notice that should have 
been centred upon the artistic singing. The 
tenor and soprano solos were sweetly sung, 
with good tone and expression; there was 
nothing florid about the selection; it was a 
simple quartette, but so much the more 
effective and agreeable in that it brought 
out the harmony of the voices and their 
sympathetic melody. 

THE UNITARIAN PASTOR, 

The quartette was followed by the sermon 
of the pastor, the Rev. Alexander T. Bowser, 
B.D. He is a gentleman of medium size, in 
the very prime of life, with brown hair and 
beard and eyes spectacled. His delivery is 
rather quiet, more argumentative than ora- 
torical, but hissermons are replete with 
thought and very finely clothed in chaste 
language. He is a most companionable 
man and one of great literary culture, which 
makes his society agreeable and _ bene- 


and approval of, Unitarian 


ficial} He has not the least air of 
clerical importance about him and 
is not at all obtrusive in manner. 


He is gentle in spirit, very sympathetic and 
has a lively appreciation of humour, so that 
his society is very congenial, especially to 
young persons. A man of scholarly attain- 
ments, of reverential spirit and conservative 
method he is creating a new era in Uni- 
tarianism in Toronto, and is destined to 
wield a wide influence as his teaching be- 
comes known and appreciated. 

The text of his sermon last Sunday night 
was ‘‘ God forbid that I should glory save in 
the cross of Christ,” and it was unfolded to 
show what the true cross of Christ is, that 
it does not consist of mere outward symbols 
but of the principle underlying these. He 
said among the many excellent things of the 
sermon :— 

Self-denial for its own sake is not an im- 
portant religious duty. Holy men who live 
as hermits, in convents and submit to bodily 
castigations, show force of character, and, 
as illustrative of moral gymnastics, are 
useful, but that is not the true cross of 
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Christ, because it is found in other religions; 
the miser, the Hindoo, the Stoic do these 
things, but Christ neither taught nor 
practised this kind of religion. 

Christian self-denial is to take up the 
same kind of a cross that Christ bore. His 
was not a denial of bodily pleasures but a 
denial of the appetites of the soul. He 
stood apart from men in thought and con- 
viction, and was faithful to the voice of God 
in Him. This spiritual cross of Christ was 


in two pieces ; truth is the upright piece’ 


and love is the horizontal piece reaching 
from east to west, so as to embrace all men. 

The great wonder and difficulty in the life 
of Jesus was this combination of truth and 
love, and every one entertaining this spirit 
must become dead ‘to the common attrac- 
tions of the world. It is easier to make one 
great sacrifice than the constant sacrifice of 
will and opinions; the outward credit of 
little sacrifices is less, hence they are harder 
to make, 

To believe in the cross of Christ is not to 
believe in any marvellous efficacy attached 
to it or in the fact of His death or any doc- 
trine of the atonement, but it is to believe 
in the power of His ldve to reclaim man 
from error and sin. 

When we see sin and ignorance in 
the world we think truth and 
love cannot cure because truth has fraud 
with it and love force, Doctors of theology 
and the church used fagots; Protestants 
use creeds not one article of which is stated 
in the Bible ; little manceuvreings are used 
to build up the cause of Christ ; simple 
truth is suited to men’s prejudices ; preach- 
ing becomes a respectable ceremony and 
nothing more and people don’t believe in 
simple truth and love. 

True Christian love goes out in quick liv- 
ing interest to those around and self-denial 
then is radiant with joy. To believe in the 
cross is to believe that man is made for 
truth and goodness; no matter how low he is 
the love of Jesus can lift him up to God, 
There are hours when we feel empty, when 
courage fails, when we go deep down and 
think of the wasted years and of past infi- 
delities.. Where shall we find strength } 
Not in self, we are too weak ; not in ritual 
or ceremony or prayer but in the cross of 
Christ, not the theological cross, but the 
divine compassion of God in Christ. 

The true cross of Christ does not 
consist in making a Christian profession or 
joining the church or being baptized. We 
crucify reason by accepting a creed or cate- 
chism, and yet itis thought to be Christian 
self-denial to accept the popular Christianity. 


The worldly spirit, love of reputation and | 


money and power exists in the church. It 


. 
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renounces amusements but not good din- 
ners, nor social position, nor rivalry with 
other churches, We condemn fashionable 
young ladies, but it is worse to endeavour 
to outshine the edifices of other churches. 
This popular ecclesiastical dress is the old 
wolf in sheep’s clothing. He who follows 
the true cross of Christ must testify against 
errors in church and ¢gtate ; he must be a 
heretic and encounter coldness and dislike, 
and bear inward unrest while he contends 
with unsettled opinions; this is Christian 
self-denial in its deepest sense. 

Fidelity to God-given reason is necessary ; 
the routine of church duties and sympathy 
with those of one sect only arenot self-denial. 
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FIRST UNITARIAN 


There are movements outside of the church, 
temperance work, labour for criminals, 
education of the outcast, in which 
Christians ought, to be interested; the 
sphere of a Christian is larger than that of 
the church. The man who gives his mind 
to truth and his heart. to love is the true 
Christian; common pleasures and low 
allurements have no charms for him. 

THE PASTOR'S BIOGRAPHY. 

The above illustrates the excellent thought 
that characterizes Mr. Bowser’s utterances 
and that lift them far above the common- 
place sayings that are, not remarkable for 
originality, or liberality, After, the sermon 


we 


the collection was taken, a hymn sung and 
the benediction pronounced. The interest 
of the service centred in the sermon, of 
course, and it received the studious atten- 
tion of the congregation, The entire ser- 
vice was only an hour long, and there was 
no time for any one to become tired, even 
had there been a disposition that way. 

Rev. Mr. Bowser is a native of New 
Brunswick. His parents were strong 
Methodists, and he was brought up in that 
type of religion. When a lad of 16 he went. 
to Boston and engaged in business there. He 
was brought into contact with some business. 
men of the Unitarian faith and being of a 
naturally thoughtful and reasonable disposi- 
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tion was soon convinced of the truth of 
Unitarianism. A Unitarian minister once 
told him to read the Gospel of the New 
Testament for light; he did so, and that 
reading converted him. His desire to preach 
overcame every obstacle in his way ; by his . 
own efforts he worked his way through the \; 
Boston schools and. finally, entered Harvard ° 
University where he graduated. in Arts im - 
1877 and received, later, the M. A. degree. J 
Subsequently he pursued a full theological — 
course in the divinity, school. and received, , — 
in token, of his ability and work, the degree , 
of S. T. B.,, or Bachelor of Scientific Theo- * 
logy, which, is equivalent to ourtitleB.D. 
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His first year in the ministry was devoted | is not put under any obligation whatever. 
to mission work in St. Louis ; he then served | The primal fact of Christianity, that God is 
two years in Evansville, Indiana, three years | Father and all men are in the brotherhood, 
in Hingham, Mass., from which place he | is strictly maintained, and with this, purity 
came to Toronto in the beginning of this | of character is considered and insisted upon. 
year. Hehas already won the admiration | A Unitarian may be creedless, but he can- 
and esteem of his people and continues his | not be characterless ; he may not believe the 
pastorate with the prospect of advancing dogmas of the church, but he must be a good 
Unitarianism beyond any point yet reached |.man. This, in a word, so far as can be 
by it. gathered, is the soul-substance of what 
WHAT THE UNITARIANS BFLIEVE. Unitarians believe. Their views of the Bible 

The congregation is composed of some of | and all matters of which it speaks are de- 
our best ‘known and most influential and | duced from the results of the most scholarly 
upright citizens, men of irreproachable char- criticism, and have back of them the 
acter. But it is a small congregation. The authority of the most eminent men of all 
force of intellectual power necessary to an | times. The reverence and love for J esus, 
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INTERIOR OF THE UNITERIAN CHURCH. 


acceptance of Unitarianism is notsufticiently 
well distributed to make this a popular 
church. Yet there is evidence to show that 
very many people in other churches in their 
hearts believe a different creed from that 
preached, and which they, by some remark- 
able compromise of manhood, yet pay for. 

The principal doctrine of the Unitarian 
church is the Unity of God,that is,that there 
is only one God,not three Gods in one. They 
do not deny the divinity of Jesus Christ,but 
they do deny His deity, a difference not ap- 
preciable in the popular mind. No test of 
fellowship is required, every one is welcom- 
ed to membershp in the church 
_ no matter what his belief, solong as he 
takes heed to his character, and he 


‘‘the Master,” are unbounded, and they 
base their doctrines upon His own sayings 
as given in the New Testament, and reject 
others because He does not teach them. 
Historically Unitarianism in the Christian 
church is the first form of Protestantism as 
a revolt against the Roman and Grecian 
Catholic church. It was especially active 
in the Reformation of the 16th century, and 
has now become a large, influential and 
wealthy body, especially in the American 
States. 
ORIGIN AND HISTORY IN TORONTO. 

In 1845 Rev. John Cordner, of Montreal, 
preached two Sundays in the city, the first 
time a Unitarian service was held in To- 
ronto. The old Wesleyan Methodist chapel 


i 
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* on George street fell into the hands of a 
' Unitarian gentleman who designed to con- 
‘ vert it into a manutactory, but fifteen per- 

sons united, formed a congregation, called a 
pastor, the Rev. Mr. Adams, and bought 
the chapel for £400. The prejudice against 
the Unitarian form of Christianity was so 
great in those days that no hall could be 
hired for worship, hence the purchase of this 
chapel. Mr. Adams was pastor one year and 
was succeeded, after an interval of four 
years, when lay service was conducted, by 
the Rev. Mr. Dall, who assumed the pastor- 
ate in 1850. The unattractive and comfort- 
less chapel contained a congregation of only 
about twenty-five persons and the move- 
ment was only kept alive by the most rigid 


economy and the greatest self-sacrifice. 
But the reward of this perseverance came, 
finally, in further acquisitions that 
justified the building of a more suit- 
able place of worship. Subscrip- 
tions were received and the effort 


resulted in the purchase of the present pro- 
perty on Jarvis street, and the building of 
the present church, which is valued at $16,- 
000. 

In December, 1865, the church was set 
on fire by some one who especially hated its 
liberal teachings, and was considerably in- 
jured though not destroyed ; a few thou- 
sand dollars repaired the damage. Nine 
years since the building was modernized 
both externally and internally ; the stiff, 
old-fashioned straight-backed pews were 
taken out and more comfortable ones sub- 
stituted, whilethe entire appearance of the 
room was improved and beautified ; these 
alterations cost $4,000. 

Rev. Mr. Dall having gone to Calcutta, 
India, as a missionary Was succeeded by 
Rev. Mr. Lavel, who was pastor about 
eight years, Prof. Hincks, Revs. Messrs. 
Kennedy, Mellon, Bygrave and Bowser. 
The elders of the church are Messrs. G. M. 
Rose, A. V. DeLaporte and W. B. Hamil- 
ton ; Mr. Rose is Secretary of the Board of 


Trustees, and Mr. Hamilton Trea- 
surer; the other members of _ the 
Board are Messrs. D. Lamb, Geo. 


Bertram and 8S. C. Smoke. Dr. George 
Kennedy is superintendent of the Sunday 
school ; a Post-office Mission and Young 
People’s Association are in operation and 
do good work. Pleasant social, literary and 
musical entertainments are frequently held 
and prove not only interesting and enjoy- 
able but profitable in other ways. The 
people age friendly,social and hospitable and 
heartily welcome any one who wishes to 
avail himself of the pleasure of a visit to 
the church services. 
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NO. 24.—QUEEN STREET METHODIST. 
DESCRIPTION OF A LARGE AND FLOURISHING 
CHURCH—ITS BUILDING, ITS MEMBERS, ITS 
PASTOR—A PICTURESQUE SERMON AND A 
PICTURESQUE BROWD. 


REV. B. LONGLEY. 
On the south side of Queen street east o 


Spadina avenue, the passer-by will see a 
small picket fence and directly back of ita 
large black bulletin board on which is paint- 
ed, in bright gilt letters: “‘ Queen Street 
Methodist church, Rev. B. Longley, pastor, 
residence, 260 Spadina avenue,” together with 
a statement of the services held.. Two large 
gates, usually locked with great padlocks, 
give entrance to the church over wooden 
pathways, between two lamp posts, up a 
flight of eleven steps to three large door- 
ways; above the centre isa large ‘‘ wheel” 
window of prettily coloured glass, ordinary 
cathedral glass windows being above the 
other entrance. The church, following the 
Gothic style, is not architecturally notice- 
able: it is a long, rather narrow building 
constructed of red brick, with the arches of 
the entrances and the buttresses built of the 
dirty white brick so commonly seen and that 
certainly adds nothing to the beauty of any 
structure. 

A capacious vestibule admits the visitor to 
the auditorium either bya winding stairway, 
on either side, to the gallery or through a 
set of double doors to the maj floor. Any 
unfavourable impression produced by the 
external appearance of the church is at once 
removed by the brightness and prettiness of 
the interior. It is a long room, with an 
elliptical callery, comfortably upholstered 


and carpeted throughout, having, besides 
' 
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the rose window on the north, six beauti- 
fully stained glass windows on each side. 
The pulpit, a very handsome piece of work, 
built of ash with walnut ornamentation, 
is at the southern end with the organ 
back of and above it on the gallery, 
The latter is supported by 14 small iron 


pillars and surrounded with a balustrade of 


open iron work. The pews accommodate 
themselves comfortably to one’s desire for 
ease ; the ends are of iron, and each one has 
a draw seat fitted into it; the woodwork is 
ash, with walnut moulding. The organ is 
very plain, and entirely devoid of ornament, 
Save imitations of silver trumpets, semi- 
circularly arranged at the top; the pipes are 
plain gilt, and the case is made of oak and 
walnut. Pendant from the ceiling are three 
large and very pretty gasaliers, brightly 
painted in harmonious combinations of blue, 
red and gilt. But the especial merit of 
the auditorium and that which gives it such 
a cheery, bright and pleasant character is 
the artistic painting of the walls and ceiling. 
There is a variety of colour that gives the 
whole a very rich appearance and, withal, a 
delicacy of outline and combination that is 
refreshing. 

The room is abundantly lighted by means 
of its numerous windows and hence the 
tracing of the picturesque ceiling is distinct- 
ly brought out. The acoustic property is 
excellent, and notwithstanding the length of 
the room, the preacher is readily seen from 
every seat. The pulpit is reached by a little 
winding stairway and has a red portiere hung 
back of it ; the communion table is ingeni- 
ously built into the front part of it. On 
either side of the organ loft is a neat little 
class room and underneath these, and on the 
main floor, alarge church parlour and a very 
cosy little vestry for the minister furnished 
with every convenience desirable. The en- 
tire building is evidently in the hands of a 
_ prudential caretaker, for it is thoroughly 
clean and neat throughout, and must prove 
a very agreeable place of worship to those 
accustomed to go there. 

In his inspection of the premises 
the writer was almost lost in the 
labyrinthine passages of the basement and 
found himself turning up in the most curious 
cornersandrooms. However, it wassoonfound 
that the place is cutup into various class 
and Sunday school rooms, while a huge fur- 
nace with its many branching pipes seemed 
to stand guard over these lower regions like 
some gigantic monster whose great arms 
reached out in every direction. After pur- 
suing a devious way about many passages 
and turning many corners of this under- 
ground establishment the main Sunday 
school room was reached. Here, also, are 


4 


two furnaces not so formidable as the 
monster further back, but sufficiently im- 
pressive in appearance. A fine piano, neat 


platform furniture, several mottoes, a 
merrily ticking clock, long rows of 
settees, a bare floor, save for the 


well-worn matting down the centre aisle— 
these constitute the inventory of the room. 
But it isa pleasant room, and somehow 
bears a cheerful aspect despite the plainness 
of it. A series of folding doors gives commu- 
ication to two large class-rooms on the 


‘south, and a number of windows, fitted with 


frosted glass, gives entrance toa flood of 
light that makes thesubterranean room quite 
cheerful.. A kitchen far back in one of the 
innermost recesses affords opportunities for 
the cultivation of those things that please - 
the palate and make religion more enjoy- 
able because it provides for the material. 
ORIGIN OF QUEEN ST. CHURCH. 

In the year of 1838 the Methodist people 
in the west end became so numerous and the 
opportunity of establishing a good congre- 
apple there seemed so promising that it was 

etermined to begin a mission in that 
section. The people from that neighbour- 
hood were in the habit of attending the old 
Richmond street church, but this was found 
to be rather far away for the aged people. 
Many circumstances demanded an effort to 
establish Methodism in the west end; soa 
few persons met, fitted up rooms in a frame 
building which, was used as a market build- 
ing on the site of what is now St. 
Patrick’s market ; the original building was 
destroyed by fire. After holding 
services here for two years or more, the lot, 
or part of it, on which the present building 
now stands was bought from Hon. John 
Henry Dunn for about $350 or $400. A 
small, square brick building, with a seating 
capacity of about 350, with a gallery for the 
choir only, was erected. 

Even at that early day in the history of 
this church it was celebrated for the excel- 
lence of its singing. In this little brick 
church the singers were accompanied by an 
orchestra composed of a double and single 
bass viol and a flute, all under the leader- 
ship of our present alderman, John Baxter, 
who was the head and front of the musi- 
cal interests of Queen street church for 
twenty-six years, except two years spent 
with the Richmond street church 
choir, during the celebrated revival 
conducted by Rev. James Caughey, and to 
which reference has been made in a: previous 
article of this series. During this 24 years’ 
servig¢, <lderman Baxter devoted himself to 
the work without any remuneration what- 
ever; and it is to his untiring zeal in the 
cause and his ardens love of music that th> 
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church is very largely indebted for the in- |_Hunter, James Preston, William Hunter and 


troduction of the present fine organ which 
cost $4,000. When the first building was 
entirely too small to entertain the growing 
congregation it was pulled down and an- 
other erected capable of seating 650 people. 
The trustees at this time were Jonathan 
Dunn, Edward Leadley, Thomas Mara, 
Abel Wilcock, John Kidney and Alderman 
Baxter. And it was in this build- 
ing that an organ was first used 
and the choir attained a reputation for ex- 
cellent singing that made it equal to if not 
superior to any Methodist choir in Toronto. 
A little incident will illustrate the fact: 
One evening while the choir was holding one 
of its usual rehearsals Prof. Carter, organist 
of St. James’ Cathedral, was passing by 
with some of his musical friends. They 
were so impressed with the singing (a part 
of the oratorio of the Messiah) that they at 
once made arrangements with Mr. Baxter 
for the production of the oratorio in To- 
ronto, the first time an oratorio was sung 


here. And most of the tenor and 
bass solos were taken by members 
of the Queen street choir. The 


inusic was very fine in those days and 
there was a friendly spirit of rivalry between 
this church and the Métropolitan as to 
which could get up the more classical and 
artistic programme for Easter and other fes- 
tival days, with the result that the Queen 
street choir always maintained its fine re- 
putation as a first-class and unexcelled 
choir. 
MARVELLOUS PROSPERITY. 

But this second building was also found 
to be too small and in a few years after its 
occupancy it gave place to the build- 
ing now existing. But even this has 
been enlarged and modernized and as 


matters now stand, is destined soon, 
in its turn, to become too small 
for the growing congregation. It seats 


1,500, with draw seats and chairs for 300 
more, and it is full at every service, so full, 
sometimes, that no more can be admitted. 
The average attendance is 1,400, and the 
membership is between 800 and 900, the 
largest of any Methodist church in the city 
and probably larger than that of any 
Methodist church in the Dominion. Very 
much of the grand success of this church, 
as well as its architectural remodelling and 
improvement, is due to the energy and 
industry of its late pastor, Rev. T. W. 
Jeffery, who is held in very grateful memory 
by the congregation. ‘ i, 
The first pastors of the chureli “*vere 
Revs. Harvard, Dr. Cooney, a converted 
Roman Catholic, and John Hunt. Among 
its subsequent ministers were Revs. Samuel 


Hugh Johnston. The original Board of 
Trustees was enlarged by the addition of 
Messrs. Dr. W. W. Ogden, J. N. Price, 
John Leadley, Isaac Clare, D. Mara, John 


| Earls, Joseph Blakely and Wm. Briscoe. 


After the present building was put up an 
addition of 18 feet of land on the south was 
bought for $1,800 and the building extendec 


in that direction at a cost of $3,000 
and the extension set apart for 
class rooms and_ social and Sunday 


school operations. The land and _ build- 
ing as they stand are worth about $46,000, 
with a debt resting upon them of about 
$18,000. The income of the church from 
pew rents is about $4,000; while the mem- 
bership is very large it is not a wealthy 
community in fact it more nearly than any 
other Methodist church of the city, perhaps, 
approaches the Gospel idea and the Wesley- 
an idea of ministering to the poorer classes, 
and its success in that direction is phenom- 
enal. 

The internal work of the church is in 
keeping with its remarkable growth. There 
are over twelve classes, all of which are well 
attended ; a Young People’s Mutual Improve- 
ment Association, a Ladies’ Aid Society, 
a Young Ladies’ Mission Band and a Mis- 
sionary Society are all under flourishing 
headway, and, aside from their special bene- 
fits and privileges, contribute about $2,500 
to the general income. The Sunday-school 


raises about $500 a year ; and the school is: 


only limited in growth by the size of its 
rooms. There are now about 800 on the 
roll. Mr. Clement 8. Paul is the superin- 
tendent. The Spadina avenue Methodist 
church is to some extent an off-shoot of the 
Queen street church, because some of the 


members of the latter became office-bearers | 


in the former and materially aided in the 
organization of the congregation and the 
erection of the building. 

AT AN EVENING SERVICE. 

It is just to say that no other city on the 
American continent, presents such a_ spec- 
tacle as is seen every Sunday evening on 
the streets of Toronto. Thousands of 
people walk the avenues and thoroughfares 
on their way to church. It is the real ‘‘ live” 
hour of the day. The suppression of all 
modes of travel on Sunday, and the stern 
discountenance of any and every form of 
recreation are sometimes said to be the 
cause of so many people going io church. 
They must go somewhere, it is said, to. 
break up the dreadful monotony and _life- 
lessness of the day, and so when evening 
comes they are glad to go to church—not_so. 
much for purposes of worship as for social 
relief from the oppressiveness of the day, 
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Whether or not this is true, as is frequently | saying very much when itis remembered 
asserted, it is certainly true that more | that nine-tenths of the audience were com- 
lirtation is seen among young people on the | posed of young people. To be sure there was 

treet on Sunday evening than any other | a little ripple of amusement when the 
feud of the week. Let any one walk | reporter accidentally, in stooping over, came 
along Queen street or Yonge street and | pretty violently into collision with the head 
listen to the chit-chat and badinage of | of the nicely combed, auburn-haired young 
young folks on their way to and from| man in front ef him ; but no conflagration 
church ; let him stand for a moment at one resulted, and mutual apologies straightened 
of the many corners where groups of young | out the matter while the hand of the collisee 
men loiter waiting to impress any silly | did the same thing for his hair. A pretty 
maiden that may respond to their some- | girl in the same vicinity was delighted to see 
times coarse remarks; let him leisurely | a friend across the way, and frequently 
walk along and_ hear the profanity that is passed laughing and significant looks in that 
‘ly too frequently spoken on the streets, | direction, and almost violently hustled the 
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THE QUEEN STREET METHODIST CHURCH, 


and, if he is a thoughtful man, he will 
wonder why with all the church going of 
‘Toronto its young people are not more rev- 
erential and careful of the day. 


reporter out of the way in her eagerness to 
reach the object of her admiration after ser- 
vice. Many such incidents might be nar- 
rated, but they detracted nothing from the 
But, for all this, the large majority of | universal spirit of reverence and complimen- 

- people go to church to be benefitted ; and | tary attention. 
whatever may take place on the street the In the early days of the church it was 
‘conduct in church is without reproach. | called the military church because so many 
This was especially the case at Queen street | of the soldiers from the fort attended ser- 
Methodist church last Sunday evening. As | vice there, and found seats reserved for 
‘is usual an enormous crowd was there, at | them in the western part of the gallery. To 
_ least 1,400 people, and yet the attention | some extent this is the case in these days; 
throughout was of the most respectful kind | a number of ‘‘C”’Company with their bright _ 
and the decorum reverential, and that is | red coats made a picturesque appearance as 
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they sat inamong the more subdued colours | lady evidenced musical taste and culture in 
around them. The brilliantly lighted room | her singing. And the same thing is to be 
brought out all the beauty of the decorated | said about the accompaniment ; there was 
walls and ceiling which were handsomely | no vociferous slugging of the instrument, no 
offset by the bright appearance noticeable in | deluge of sound meant to obliterate the 
the attire of the crowd. Although it was | singer and make the organist offensively pro- 
not a fashionably - dressed crowd, it was} minent, as is so often the case with accom- 
well and neatly dressed ; many fresh and gay | panists in churches. The instrument on this 
colours prevailed, sure tokens of the| occasion was gracefully and thoughtfully 
advent of ‘‘my new spring suit.” This | manipulated. 
gayety of colour prevailed in the gallery Mr. Longley’s sermon was made up of 
the more sober-minded people being seated | reflections springing from the text, ‘‘Th¢ 
below. Morning Cometh,” and it was a master- 
SONG, PREACHER, AND SERMON. piece of beautiful diction rendered 
The choir of Queen street church, whose | interesting and attractive by the quotation. 


INTERIOR VIEW OF THE QUEEN STREET CHURCH. 


organist and leader is Mr. James Baxter, is 
composed of forty voices and sings excel- 
lently, although the more classical music of 
earlier times does not now receive much 
attention. Ananthem was sung in good 
time and with harmonious volume but 
capable of finer expression; the tenor solo, 
by Mr. Robert Spice, was well sung, While 
the collection was being received Mrs. Bax- 
ter sang ‘‘Come to Me and I will give you 
rest,” and it was exquisitely sung ; what is 
salled the ‘‘ timbre ” of a voice would doubt- 
less have been more appreciable in this case if 
a contralto solo had been chosen. But the 


of several selections of poetry bearing upot 

the topic. Mr. Longley is a tall, dark- 
complexioned man, of slender build, with a. 
full beard ; he is not sufficiently animated 
to be strictly called an orator nor sufficiently 
profound to be strictly calleda close and 
original reasoner. But he is a gentleman of 
very pleasant address and presence, exceed- 
ingly graceful in his gesticulation and one- 
evidently of literary culture. His sermon 
was a gem of beautiful language, very chaste: 
in selection and properly arranged. His 
delivery is quiet but impressive. 
There seemed to be a vein. of 
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tender sadness running through the 
sermon as if the dead hopes, the tear- 
stained faces, the freshly-made graves and 
the dark shadows, of which he touchingly 
spoke had entered his own life and he were 
trying to draw from them signs of a bright 
and beautiful dawning that is sure to come 
to the sorrowful ones of earth. He painted 
vivid pictures of the ‘“‘starless gloom” of 
the dark night shattered by the effulgence 
of a new day, and of ‘‘ tear drops that 
shine likedew.” His closing passage, in 
which the evangelization of the world was 
pictured, was arare specimen of the art of 
word: painting ; it portrayed the earth as 
‘a stately cathedral whose dome is the sky 
and whose forests and oceans are 
its wind-swept organ.” While there 
seemed to be a vein of pessimism running 
through the sermon it was always turned 
into the true optimism of Christianity which 
declares that, finally, ‘*‘ good shall come to 
all.” And his closing sentence brought this 
out finely : ‘‘The throb of the war.drum 
must cease. Christ is the light of the world 
and the earth must rise to greet him. The 
morning cometh when the last gloomy phan- 
tom will disappear, the last doubt be swept 
from the tear-stained face and the weeper by 
the grave will see the light break on the 
tombstone.” 

Rev. Benjamin Longley, B. A., the pastor 
of Queen street church, was born thirty nine 
years ago. He was graduated at Victoria 
University in 1872 taking the valedictory 
oration, with the Prince of Wales silver 
medal. He also took the Webster prize for 
being first in English, the Punshon prize 
for first in composition and elocution, the 
Cooley prize in theology where he ranked 
first in ethicsand evidences and the prize 
poem of the Literary Association. He was 
born in the township of Shefford, Quebec, 
and began preaching when twenty years of 
age. He has been pastor of St. James’ 
church and Douglas church, Montreal, the 
Dominion church of Ottawa and is ending 
his first year at Queen street. Besides, 
this ministry he was at one time Principal 
of a Boys’ College, Sackville, N. B. 
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SUNDAY STREET SCENES—NOTES OF A MORN- 
ING SERVICE—FREE PEWS AND FINE SING- 
ING — THE HISTORY OF A FLOURISHING 
CHURCH. 


We 


oe 
a 


REV. A. J. BROUGHALL. 


‘“Say, Jack, did you see the rose garden 
behind you ?” 

** Yes, I seen it,” was Jack’s reply as he 
passed a Telegram reporter, who was on his 
way to St. Stephen’s church, at the corner 
of College street and Bellevue avenue. 
Anxious to see this rose garden, the re- 
porter followed the questioner’s look and 
found it to centre upona fair young lady 
going to church, with an immense bouquet 
of roses almost entirely covering the front 
of her corsage. This little incident led to 
further observation of the dress and manner 
of people oa the street on Sunday, and some 
curious revelations were seen. The general 
habit of people on their way to church is one 
of stiff formality ; they move quietly and 
decorously, but after service a most remark- 
able change comes over the spirit of the 
walkers. There is more freedom of 
movement and a volubility of manner that 
amounts to gayety in a large number of 
cases, just as it the mere fact of having been 
at church absolves one from the stiffness as- 
sumed beforehand. both extremes are 
wrong. Sunday should not be a day to crush 
outevery emotion of gladness and natural- 
ness; nor, on the other hand, shou'd 
coming out of church be signalized by jollity 
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and frivolity and criticism of the tiresome- 
ness of the sermon and of the ‘horrid fit” 
of the dress in a neighbouring pew. More 
than one such criticism fell upon the listen- 
‘ing ears of the news collector. Another 
noticeable and unjust adjunct of a Toronto 
Sunday is the privilege of the rich to ride to 
church and the compelling of the poor to 
walk ; more than one poor old woman was 
seen foobiy finding her way to her favourite 
churchand pastor, while pampered daughters 
of fortunewith supercillious glance lolled 
back in their luxurious equipages and were 
chaperoned to the cathedral by liveried 
servants and there knelt to ask the good 
Lord to deliver them from the vanities 
and pomp and pride of the _ world. 
Young men. boot-pointed, cane- 
swinging, choker-stiffened, with | prayer- 
book in hand, walked along discussing the 
results of the races on Saturday, doubtless 
moved thereto by the sight of one of the 
winning horses being led along the avenue 
by a jockey. Then two women came by 
eagerly discussing some religious topic, for 
one was heard to say : ‘‘ Indeed, and some- 
times the bad boys are the best.” Next a 
troop of mounted police rode by and then 
the carriage containing the vice-regal party 
passed-on its way to St. Peter’s church. 
Almost every gentleman on ,the street cour- 
teously lifted his hat and received acknow- 
ledgment therefor by a salute from Lord 
Lansdowne. Around the doors of a mission 
chapel a number of poor boys, white and 
black, were clustered, some of whom carried 
great bunches of ‘‘lilocs,” as they called 
them, a flower whose perfume seems to be 
an inesistible temptation to small boys and 
even to older people. On his way back the 
reporter saw a well-dressed young lady on 
Carlton street, near Yonge, pull down a 
branch with her parasol, from over an en- 
closed yard, and deliberately pluck off 
a bunch of the purple blossoms. She en- 
joyed their sweet perfume just as much as 
if there were no such command as ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not steal ”—and she just came out of 
church, too. 

It was'an ideal Sunday ; a gentle breeze 
tempered the sunshine that enwrapped the 
city with its golden glory and made the day 
enjoyable to the thousands threading the 
streets and avenues on their way to church. 
The ringing of the little, bell from the open 
belfry of St. Stephen’s warned the observer 
that his note-book must be otherwise oc- 
cupied than with street scenes and he en- 
tered the pretty church and found a comfor- 
table seat in a retired corner of the north 
transept. 

HOW ST, STEPHEN’S LOOKS. 
The Church of England people may well 
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rejoice in the possession of so pretty and so 
ornate a building as that of St. Stephen’s. . 
It is constructed of red brick with stone 
facings, and is almost perfect as an _illustra- 
tion of true ecclesiastical architecture, the 
style being early English Gothic. A mere 
glance at the exterior at once reveals the 
gracefulness of outline and the originality 
of conception and yet a conception that is in 
harmony with true art. It is the testimony 
of English people who live in Toronto that 
this little church almost more than any 
other in the city at once pictures to their 
minds the vine-embowered chapels and his- 
toric shrines of their dear old native land. 
The main entrance is on Bellevue avenue, 
although there is a porch on College street 
and an entrance from the rectory grounds 
on the south. The building facing the 
avenue, is 103x34 feet, with two shallow 
transepts measuring 12 feet; the chancel 
has a depth of 30 feet and is 20 feet wide. 
Above the altar are three large, stained-glass, 
lancet-shaped windows; the left has in- 
scribed upon it: ‘‘The dayspring from on 
High hath visited us,” while on the right can 
be seen, ‘‘I am the Resurrection and the 
Life ;” the central cne of the three has an 
image of a dove hovering above the mono- 
gram I. H. S., while a chalice is pictured 
below. The altar is a plain one covered 
with gilt-fringed red cloth and has the word 
“< Jesus ” embroidered in black letters upon 
a white back ground, while above this was 
ranged a collection of white flowers. On the 
paneling of the altar the letters A. and O. are 
engraved, signifying the first and the last, 
Alpha and Omega, being the first and last 
letters of the Greek alphabet, the lan- 
guage which Jesusspoke. Within the chan- 
cel there are six small lancet windows and 
the ceiling is painted a dark blue, dotted 
with gilt stars. The organ is a small but — 
finely-toned instrument; its pipes, as well, 
as the general painting of the church, ar¢ 
more of a fanciful character, in the way ot 
decoration, than of an ornamental one. 
The organ chamber and robing room are one 
and the same, on the south side of the 
chancel. 

The room seats 600 people; it is not 
luxurious but it is thoroughly churchly in 
design and arrangement ; the seats are plain, 
darkiy-stained and uncushioned ; the floor 
is uncarpeted save the aisles which are cov- 
ered with matting. A stone baptismal font 
stands within the northern transept just to 
the right of the pulpit and has inscribed 
upon its base ‘‘Suffer little children to come 
unto Me and forbid them not.” Scriptural 
mottoes are painted above the transepts, 
in fanciful colours, while suitable selections 
indite the windows, of which there are eight 
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in the walls and eight in the roof. Above | Gospel gladly, if their participation and 
_ the archway of the chancel is inscribed : ‘‘I | interest in the service are a criterion of 
will wash mine hands in innocency ; so will | judgment. 


I compass thine altar, O Lord.” 


OLD ST. STEPHENS. 


The impression of the building is one of 
comfort, notwithstanding its lack of those 
furnishings and adornments that one natur- 
ally expects in connection with the idea of 


comfort. Somehow the architecture with 
its grace and harmony gives a restful feeling 
to the worshipper; there is nothing in the 
structure to disturb a refined sense of pro- 
portion. 

A CHURCH FOR THE PEOPLE. 


The rented pew arrangement is unknown 
in St. Stephen’s church. Whatever of ex- 
clusiveness may be charged to the Church of 
England, it must be admitted that, with 
few exceptions, its management in this city 
is conducted upon the principle of a free 
Gospel. And St. Stephen’s is one of its 
parishes that exemplifies the charity it 
theoretically holds, viz., freedom to worship 
God without being assessed for the privi- 
lege. Every.sitting in this church is abso- 
lutely free to any one. You may choose 
your own place and you will be heartily 
welcome to occupy it; no rents are taken, 
no assessments laid ; everything in its finan- 
* cial income goes upon the voluntary system, 
and, as a consequence, the entire pro- 

rty of the parish, worth about $30,000, 
is free of debt, and the _ offertory 
last year was increased over $5 a Sun- 
day. The free pew system, together with 
an advantageous location in a growing part 
of the city, and a most genial and friendly 
minister has made this emphatically a 
**people’s church.” The congregation last 
Sunday morning was evidence of the fact ; 
it was not made up of wealthy or aristo- 
cratic people, but of people in the middle 
walks of life, and people who heard the 
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Almost every congregation in the city has 
an individuality of its own; it may partake 
largely of the neighbourhood in which it is 
located or it may so imbibe the spirit of the 
pastor in charge as to receive its distinctive 
character from that source ;_ there is always 
something that localizes and defines a con- 
gregation and gives it a sort of personal 
entity. Inthe case of St. Stephen’s three 
things specially impressed the writer, viz. : 
the heartiness with which the congregation 
joined in the service, the excellency of the 
singing, and the large majority of young 
people and children in attendance. So far 
as the reporter could see only nine gray- 
headed persons were noticeable ; the re- 
mainder, and the congregation, as is usual, 
was a very large one, was mainly composed 
of young persons. Very many children 
were there, and they were reverent children, 
too ; all followed the service closely and 
with apparent interest ; the decorum through- 
out was devout and proper; the people 
seemed to be there to worship and for no 
other purpose. 
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RUINS OF THE OLD CHURCH. 


The only thing that seemed anomalous in 
the whole proceeding was the entrance into 
the chancel of the choir boys and men with- 
out surplices ; and they entered irregularly, 
some from the nave and some from the ves- 
try, there being no processional or retroces- 
sional hymn. But they sang well; the 
chanting was in exact time, with concerted 
action, and with fine expression. Anda 
noticeable feature was the evident familiar- 
ity of the people in the pews with the music 
that was used. And it was no flimsy, trashy, 
sentimental dish-water music ; the chorals, 
the Te Deum and Benedictus and the 
hymns were all dignified, sublime and had 
soulin them. Theentire service is choral, 
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the mingling of the clear young voices of | receive.” After explaining the circumstances 
the boys with thedeeper and heavier tones of | that gave rise to these words and the 
the men and these with the voluminous tones | significance of the fact that they are thé 
of the vast audience produced a most pleas- | only recorded words of Christ outside the 
ing and artistic effect ; indeed the congre- | Gospels he said :— . 
gation seemed almost as proficient as the These words have astrange but true 
choir and it was really an inspiring service. | ring about them. The world and many 
CURATE, RECTOR AND SERMON. Christians admit their justice but do not act 

Rev. C. B. Kenrick, M. A., is the curate, | aceording to them. To receive anything is 
since last October, and is also superintend- | a blessing but it isa greater blessing to con- 
ent of the Sunday school. He took the | fera benefit. 
opening service and recited the creed, In Christian benevolence there is an ele- 
the prayers and litany. The rector, Rev. | ment of the divine ; it is divine to give ; it 
A. J. Broughall, read the _ les- | ishuman to receive. God is the Good be- 
sons and preached the sermon. He isa: cause He is ever dispensing blessings on all. 
gentiemay in middle life with hair and | Christ was always giving, either strength or 

eard plentifully sprinkled with gray. In| health or life or love or tenderness ; He 
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personal intercourse and in the conduct of | looked upon men as members of one great 
church service he is perfectly natural and | fraternity, and in so far as we give, do we 
unrestrained ; he is of easy manner, not | resemble Him. - 
oratoricalin delivery, but has aclear, distinct, Christianity is founded upon forgetfulness 
pleasant voice which holds the interest of | ot self. There isa kind of religion that is 
his hearers to the end. His sermon wasa | selfish; it sings hymns about heaven; it 
short utterance of useful truth plainly but | prays for its own needs, and sheds a few 
forcibly put; it was no iteration, and re- | delicious tears of repentance im its closet ; it 
iteration of trite sayings that have no inter- gives money to its own church and for its 
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est in them save the interest that belongs to | own pew accommodation. This is not 
age ; it was no dogmatic rehash, but a/| Christ’s religion. To be good and honest 
practical outline and appeal whereby the | in every day’s action and transaction, to do 
Christian grace of alms-giving was shown to | as one would be done by, is Christianity. 

be a beneficial factor in producing happiness By giving we glorify God. The practice 
no only to the recipient but to the donor. | of love and good-will, and to be benevolent 
The text was taken from the book of the | and kind, distinguish the servants of God. 


Acts: ‘It is more blessed to give than to | Giving does good to ourselves, and has a 


wholesome and beneficial effect, because the 
exercise of moral virtues tends to their 
growth and stability. The philanthropist is 
always a happy man. Modern agnosticism 
teaches that each man realizes happiness by 
sacrificing himself to the good of others, and 
yet Christ taught that truth eighteen hun- 
dred years ago. 

The sermon was only 22 minutes in 
length, but it was brimful of such sentences. 
They were illustrated by short quotations 
from the poets and by references to Bishop 
Burnett and the philanthropist Howard. It 
was a valuable sermon, and all the more so 
because tersely expressed. It closely held 
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cupied by the church, rectory and _ school 
house has very much increased in value ; at 
first it was a field among many surrounding 
fields with tangled thickets and forest trees 
on the north; now beautiful lawns, com- 
modious residences and a fine avenue take 
their place. 
small at first, composed of only a few 
earnest workers, but the spirit of consecra- 
tion to the work kept it alive and slowly 
growing until, with the coming population, 
a large parish and a most successful one has: 
been established. 
moment occurred in the life of the congre- 
gation to the year 1865 save for a change of. 


The congregation was very 


Nothing of historical 
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CHOIR AND CHANCEL IN Sf. STEPHEN’S. 


the attention of the large congregation, and 
doubtless produced a practical response 
among the people. 

ST. STEPHEN’S HISTORICALLY. 

In 1858, Nov. 28th, the first service was 
held in the church, which was built by 
Robert Britton Denison, son of Col. G. T. 
Denison, entirely at his own expense. The 
Church of England people west of Spadina 
avenue in those days were few in number ; 


_ but the provision made for the outreaching 


population by the building of this church 
Was @ wise one as is shown In its large mem- 
bership, there being 350 communicants now 
connected with this parish. The corner oc- 


rectors, the first incumbent, Rev. J. H. Mc- 
Collum, being succeeded in April, 
1861, by Rev. Mr. Broughall, On Oct. 26th, 
1865, the church, which cost $10,000, 
was destroyed by a fire that consumed 
everything save the walls. The flames were 
seen first issuing from the vestry window, 
and it is supposed an attempt was being 
made to rob the safe in that room when by 
some accident the building was fired by the 
burglars, 

The congregation then met in Col. Cum- 
berland’s house, and its irrepressible spirit 
immediately rebuilt the church, so that in 
March of the following year it was re- 
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opened for service. In 1878 the building 
was enlarged by the addition of the tran- 
septs, but it is again too small, and further 
enlargement and improvements are in con- 
templation. It is noteworthy that every 
addition and improvement was paid for as 
soon as finished. Land was boughe to the 
south for a rectory, and later on an addition- 
al plot upon which was built a school 
house capable of accommodating 400.. But 
the Sunday school, which numbers 650, is 
too large for the building, and _ the overflow 
is accommodated in the church. The 
school building and the rectory will also be 
enlarged and improved. Nothing seems to 
be wanting to nominate St. Stephen’s one of 
the most flourishing churches of the city. Its 
constituency isnota wealthy one, but the work 
it isdoing is better work, perhaps, on that 
account, because it brings the blessings of the 
Gospel to the poor. Both the rector and 
curate labour self-sacrificingly and lovingly 
with a spirit of humility and consecration 
that is very commendable. Indeed volun- 
tary work is characteristic of the parish and 
its aim is to directly interest its membership 
not only, in acts of worship, but in practical 
Service. 

' The choir, under the direction of Mr. C. 
E. Burch, the organist, does its work as an 
act of voluntary service ; it is composed of 
twenty boys and eight men. There is a 
flourishing C. E. T. 8S. connected with the 
church, and also a Band of Hope, to- 
gether with a Ladies Aidand Benevolent So- 
ciety. The income is about $3,500 09 a 
year, and $270 from the Sunday school, a 
most liberal showing when the circum- 
stances of the people of the parish are con- 
sidered, 
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NO. 26.—OUR LADY OF LOURDES. 


THE MOST MAGNIFICENT CHURCH OF THE 
CITY — A CLASSIC BUILDING — AT HIGH 
MASS—SUPERIOR MUSICAL PROGRAMME. 


REV. FATHER MCBRIDE. | 


There is no city on the American conti- 
nent of the size of Toronto that is to be. 
compared with it in the number and mag- 
nificence of its churches. Their architectural 
beauty of construction, their elegance of 


furniture and decoration and the con- 
venience of all their appointments are 
justly not only matters of as- 
tonishment to foreign visitors but matters of 
admiration and wonder. Of course we have 
simple, plain and unpretending churches and 
meagre mission chapels where poorly- 
paid ministers officiate, but these exist 
everywhere ; not every place, however, can 
boast of such beautiful churches and so 
many of them as this fair city whose heaven- 
reaching spires speak of its moral character 


to the traveller coming from over the green | 


hills of the north and the blue waters of the 
lake on the south. 
Of the many splendid structures fully de: 


scribed in this series of articles the reader 


will have noticed the fact of some peculiar 
characteristic appertaining to each that gives 
it a distinctive position so far as its material 
construction is concerned. It remains for 
this article to attempt a description of the 
most magnificent of all the Toronto churches 
—the Roman Catholic Church of Our Lady 
of Lourdes and St. John the Evangelist, 


situated on the west side of Sherbourne 


‘ 
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street, above Wellesley. The peculiarity of 
this church and that which sets it apart 
from all other city churches is its domical 
construction, the only example of such 
church construction in Toronto. This cen- 
tral idea of the structure is then developed 
throughout all its parts with the most grace- 
ful delineations and a harmonious blending 
of various architectural models, finished with 
decoration that is not too elaborate to violate 
good taste, and yet is sufficiently ornate to 
clothe the edifice as with arich and _beauti- 


‘,ful garment. Both the conception of the 
. design of the church and its execution have 


given it an unique character ; only one word 


~can convey to the mind of the reader a con- 


ception of this character and that word is 


' classic ; it isa classic building, and to a 
‘ person of cultivated taste its mere material 
* construction suggests that reverential feel- 


ing and challenges that admiration of the 
beautiful that always attach themselves to 
the contemplation of fine art. 

The structure is built of white brick~ and 


_ the walls have au air space between the 
‘ outer and inner parts ; at the numerous 


angles, however, where the pilasters 
have six-inch projections on the 
outside, and nine-inch _ projections 


on the inside, the walls are solid. A portico 
sustained by four columns extends along the 
width of the building in front, and on the 
frieze is inscribed in gilt letters: ‘‘ Gloria in 
Excelsis Deo,” Glory to God in the Highest. 
The external pilasters and entablature are 
made of wood, but have the appearance of 
stone. The dado from the cornice down- 


_ ward is finished in a cement which acquires 


the hardness as well as appearance of 
stone, 
THE IMMENSE DOME 

rests upon large stcne templates in solid 
brick piers ; it is built of wood and covered 
with muntz metal, the first time such metal 
is used for this purpose ; it is surmounted 
with a large gilt cross, and produces an im- 
posing and massive effect. From the south- 
east corner of the edifice a small tower is 
built, also surmounted with a cross. 

Passing through the portico the visitor 
next sees a handsome stone archway in which 
are swung two heavy walnut doors upon 
large brass hinges. These open into a small 
narthex, on each side of which is a station- 
ary seat, above which are three pilastered 
arches enclosing foliated stained glass win- 
dows. The latter overlook recesses in the 


~ nave that accommodate fifty worshippers. 


From the one on the left of the entrance 
a narrow winding stairway leads to a 
small gallery. The balustrade is a fine 
piece of workmanship, made of oak and 
walnut. Two noiseless doors, richly 
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panelled and ornamented, open directly 
into the nave and the visitor who enters this 
church for the first time will undoubtedly 
experience a sense of awe when contemplat- 
ing the splendid sight that meets him. It 
is a small church, seating only 300 people 
and measuring only 100 feet in length with 
a width of 35 feet at the transepts and 29 
feet in the nave. The sanctuary is 28 feet 
6 in long and 25 feet wide; but that so 
much magnificence can be compressed within 
so small a space and no architectural har- 
mony violated is the wonder of it. 

The central feature is the dome; it rests 
upon four main arches, which are beautifully 
ornamented in plaster with honeysuckle, 
dart and egg embellishments; above these is 
an enriched arcade running around the entire 
dome and supporting an entablature of cor- 
nice-work ; above this work are numerous 
gas-jets, which light the interior brilliantly 
and give the building externally a distin- 
guished appearance. Hight circular win- 
dows are inserted in the dome between 
pilastered ribs, and above it all is a sky 
light of stained glass. A peculiarity of the 
interior is the large number of [onic pilas- 
ters, allof which are made of plastered 
brick ; the frieze of the entablature which 
these pilasters supports is rich and orna- 
mental. The ceiling of the nave is semi- 
circular ; between its ribs, which are tastily 
decorated, there are panels in plaster, with 
rich carvings in the centre of 
each. The transepts, which are very 
narrow, are ornamented with arcades, with- 
in which are spaces reserved for paintings 
to be introduced hereafter ; such spaces are 
also reserved underneath the dome and 
within the semi-circular ceiling and walls of 
the sanctuary. 

THE HOLY OF HOLIES., 

The sanctuary rail is another specimen of 
marvellous beauty in this church, where 
there is so much that is beautiful. It is 
built of handsomely carved wood, surmount- 
ed with bronzed iron work and a mottled 
marble slab. The floor of the sanctuary is 
wood-mosaic ; the altar is a plain white, 
but pretty wooden’ erection, sur- 
mounted with a very handsome gilded 
tabernacle. The entablature of the sanc- 
tuary, supported by fluted Ionic pilasters, 
has a very rich frieze; underneath is an 
arcade with Tuscan pilasters standing upon 
an ornamental string. Five plain glass 
windows light the sanctuary, while in the 
nave there are four on each side of the build- 
ing. Eight Corinthian wooden pilasters with 
prettily carved capitals support the organ 
gallery, which is finished in oil, the rest of 
the interior being tinted with various 
colours, whose combinations are pleasing to 
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she eye and gratifying to one’s esthetic 
taste. But no description can possibly do 
justice to the artistic merit of this beautiful 
little church, which is an ornament to the 
city and an honour to the faith here sym- 
bolized. 

The dado, whose dark colours strongly 
contrast with the lighter tints above, is fin- 
ished in oil; the pews are models of elegant 
construction, novel in design, convenient in 
arrangement and ornamental in appearance. 
They were built by the Bennett Furnishing 
Co., of London, Ont. The building is heated 
by steam and the latest improvements for 


THE CHURCH OF 


securing ingress of fresh air and egress of 
foul air have been introduced ; it is lighted 
‘bv pretty gas brackets springing from the 
pilasters. The architect of the building was 
Mr. F.C. Law, and its cost was about 
$45,000. 

The sacristy is immediately west of the 
apsis and is entered by means One 
doorway back of the altar. It is in 
perfect keeping with the beauty of the main 
edifice, and is furnished with all the 
appurtenances necessary for the celebration 
of the rich and elaborate services for which 
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the Catholic church is distinguished. The 
church was completed only last year, and 
was erected as a Memorial Church im honour 
of his Grace Archbishop Lynch, the first 
Archbishop of Toronto,to celebrate the 25th 
anniversary of his elevation to the bishopric. 
The dedication, an account of which ap- 
peared in The Telegram at the time, took 
place Oct. 28th, 1886, and was a notable 


event in the history of Catholicism, not only - 


in this city but in the province at large. A 
new parish was formed at the dedication, 
and Rev. Father J. F. McBride appointed 
rector. This new parish includes. theé 


OUR LADY OF LOURDES. 


part of the city extending from the 
river Don to and including the west 
side of Church street in one direction and 
from Carlton street to Bloor street, thence 
along Gwynne street to the old northern 
boundary of St. Paul’s parish in the other 
direction. / 
WHY OUR LADY OF LOURDES? 

On the apsis back of and above the altar 
is a representation of a rocky cavern strewn 
with flowers and trailing vines ; standing on 
one side within it is an image of the Virgin 
Mary chastely and beautifully dressed with 
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a halo of light about her head and face. On 
the opposite side and lower down among the 
rocks is a picture of a little chiid in a 
listening attitude. The whole is a 
portraiture of the Grotto of Lourdes, 
France, and of the apparition of the 
Virgin Mother to the peasant child. The 
readers of The Telegram doubtless remem- 
ber the excitement created some 20 years 
ago by the asserted appearance of the Virgin 
in this grotto .to a little child and the 
establishment of pilgrimages to Lourdes, 
where by bathing in the waters and by 
prayer to the mother of God, a number of 
miraculous cures was effected, In connec- 
tion with these it is said that there were 
also several apparitions of the Virgin to 
different individuals at different times, so 
that Lourdes has become the Mecca of the 
Catholic church, second only to Rome itself, 
and even superior to the latter city in so far 
\s supernatural manifestations are concerned. 
Jn honour of this event the church on Sher- 
bourne street is called ‘‘ Church of Our 
Lady of Lourdes” because the latter title 
has been given to Virgin Mary in token of 
Wr manifestations in the Lourdes’ caves. 


The church is situated on land familiarly 
known as St. John’s Grove, the building at- 
tached toit being theresidential building of 
Archbishop Lynch and the rector of the 
parish, who, in this case, is also secretary to 
his Grace. The grounds surrounding the 
various buildings are not yet graded and 
arranged ; indeed the church itself is not 
absolutely finished, as it is the intention at 
some future time to introduce a pipe organ, 
the instrument now in use being merely a 
reed instrument. The present altar is only 
a temporary one and a new one will 
be erected sometime hereafter that 
will cost $3,500. The congregation 
is a new one, butalready large and in a very 
flourishing condition ; it could not fail to be 
so when its parish priest is so genial a spirit 
and so thoroughly enthusiastic and devoted 
to his good work. Three masses are said 
every Sunday, at seven, at nine and_half- 
past ten o’clock, and a vesper service is held 
every Sunday evening, while a small but 
interesting Sunday-school meets in the after- 
noon at 3 o’clock. 


AT HIGH MASS. 


The purity and freshness of the beautiful 
day in the natural world found fitting re- 
sponse ic the newness and beauty of the 
handsome church of Our Lady of Lourdes 
when, last Sunday morning, the writer en- 
tered it and found his way to a quiet corner 
of the gallery. All was silent about the 
sacred precincts of the altar ; gleams ot sun- 
light occasionally fell asthweet some 
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decoration and kindled into it brightness ; 
here and there a devout worshipper silently 
knelt and murmured his matin; a little child 
gracefully knelt with bowed head before the 
Presence and with little fingers interlaced re- 
peated its devotions ; a handsomely dressed 
lady bent low over her clasped hands as she 
brought her offering of prayer to the Virgin 
mother ; a poor servant girl reverently 
counted the beads of her rosary, worshipping 
the same God who, in the sublimity and 
purity of His existence, is the only Being 
that is ‘‘no respecter of persons.” Slowly 
the congregation assembles and always re- 
verently ; there is no frivolity, no trivial 
jesting. no carelessness but a devout bearing 
and becoming decorum. The beautiful little 
palace-temple, by virtue of its own 
magnificence, must not be prostituted 
to worldliness; the perpetual light 
before the altar, symbolical of the Perpetual 
Presence within its holy tabernacle, speaks 
of the holiness of the temple dedicated to 
Almighty God and no unhallowed approach 
must defile it portals. Therefore everyone 
entering is devotional, self-communing, 
worshipful in manner as well as spirit. 

The congregation generally seems to par- 
take of the nature of the vicinity. The 
church is most delightfully locatedin a 
section of the city that is mostly occupied 
by the residences of wealthy people, and 
this character of population determines the 
nature of the congregations in such sections 
as a generalrule. There werenot morethan | 
175 persons present, but they were 
of excellent’ standing, so far as social 
and intellectual qualities are concerned. 
Rev. Father E. B. Lawlor was the celebrant 
of the mass; he was attended by two aco- 
lytes, one of whom was habited in white 
surplice and black cassock, and the other 
wore a purple cassock with a white surplice. 
The first ceremony was that of the Asperges, 
or sprinkling with holy water ; after homage 
at the altar the priest and acolytes slowly 
marched down the central aisle, and while 
the choir sang, the people were sprinkled 
with the water, accompanied by words of 
blessing from the priest; one boy carried ~ 
the vessel of water and the other a sconce 
containing a long, lighted candle. This 
sprinkling or Aspergeoire service is called 
Vidi aquam from Easter to Trinity Sunday, 
on all other 


ao 
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occasions it is the As : 


perges service simply. The celebrant and ¢. 


his assistants then withdrew to the sacristy, ,’ 
where the chasuble of the priest was changed .. 
and he returned to the sanctuary and*cele. , ' 
brated mass. The service was conducted ’ 
with that same spirit of dignity and rever- } 


ence that always invests a Catholic service |» 


with an impressive and beneficial effect tobe * 
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attained in no other form of service. And 
this was heivhtened by 
: THE SPLENDID MUSIC 

rendered on this occasion. Tt is the custom 
in this church to have an orchestral accom- 
paniment on the festival days. Last 
Sunday was Trinity Sunday, and 
it was celebrated by the execution 
of a_ special programme of music, 
Prof. Oberniex’s orchestra, of the Toronto 
Opera House, accompanied the choir with 
two violins, “violincello, cornet, trombone 
and clarionet. There were 20 singers under 
the lead of Mr. L. J. R. Richardson, assisted 
by Father McBride, with Miss M. Mcllerry 
at the organ. Father McBride is himself an 
accomplished musician and, according to the 
Catholic custom, has genera] supervision of 
the choir. 

In accordance with the classic character 
of this splendid church the music is also of 
classical selection. Very seldom is anything 
sung except music of the most cultured 
nature, and it is always well sung. Mozart’s 
First Mass, in C, was the one executed last 
Sunday morning and it was exquisitely 
sung. The building is small for the full 
appreciation of a volume of sound, but yet 
the tone and harmony of the work were fully 
brought out, and made the service a most 
delightful one. The Agnus Dei solo was 
taken by Miss M nnie McG rath, and Chane- 
bini’s Ave Maria was sung at offertory by 
Miss Flora Croft, both of whom sang sweetly 
and with an appreciation of the art they 
were expressing. The other soloists of this 
choir are Mrs, Petley, contralto, Mr. A. 
Philiatreault, basso, and Mr. Thomas Lee, 
tenor. It is well worth a visit to this church 
simply to hear these Singers, to say nothing 
of the gratification afforded by a view of the 
church itself, 

TE BODY IS A TEMPLE, 

The sermon at this time was preached by 
Rev. Father Anastatius Kreidt, 0.0. Chia 
(serman-American, of the Carmelite Order 
at Niagara Falls. Heis a very fluent and 
agreeable speaker, the foreign accent rather 
adding to the interest of his expressions. He 
uses good language and is evidently a gen- 
tleman of culture and education. He stood 
upon the steps of the altar and spoke freely, 
without notes, upon the text: ““ All were 
filled with the Holy Ghost.” He said, among 
other things :— 

There is solemnity and joy in the heart of 
every Christian because this is the birthday 
of the holy mother church. There is no tie 
of affection so ‘strong as that which unites 
us toa mother; noriches can possess the 
inind so much as those flowing from the 
church, therefore we rejoice in-her birthday 
us the spouse of God. 


We must not mount to heaven but go 
down into our own souls to find the Holy 
Ghost because He can never leave the earth 
agein. He. is in.’ the teachers and 
in the people of the Catholic 
church ; we are the temples of the Holy 
Ghost, and He is in us as the spirit of justice 
and peace and joy. If Catholics knew that 
they are possessed by the Holy Ghost they 
would love the church more. “Let us go into 
our own hearts and see the Kingdom of God 
in us. 

God is not only wisdom or power ; He’s 
more, He’s love and love is his essence. 

The Spirit comes to enliven and enform 
us ; if it leaves us we are dead. Catholics 
who are not in a state of grace are of no ac- 
count in the eyes of God. 

There is no joy in the heart of & sinner ; 
every sinis selfish and excludes love. A 
man who has pride has no love, 
he has not even the highest de- 
gree of human virtue. Avarice, impurity 
and sloth are selfish and shut out love. 

Why do Christians not become perfect ? 
Because they don’t consult or obey the Holy 
Ghost. 

If we listen to the good inspirations of 
our own hearts we need no external admoni- 
tions. 

Prayer simply means that we allow our 
selves to be guided by God. 

No one was ever lost except by worldli- 
ness. God hatesit more than downright 
crime. 

You ought to know that you are temples 
of the Holy Ghost. Why do we offer in- 
cense to a dying man the sameas we incense 
achurch?, Because that is the temple of the 
Holy Ghost, and that is why our dead are 
not buried in other than consecrated ground 
because the Christian’s body is the temple of 
the Holy Ghost. 

If we wish to hear the holy music of 
God’s voice let us possess the Holy Ghost. 


